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Advertiſement. 


XR. Porr, in his laſt illneſs, amuſed 
himſelf, amidſt the care of his high- 
er concerns, in preparing a cortected and 
complete Edition of his Writings-; and, 
with his uſual delicacy, was even ſolicitous 
to prevent any ſhare of the offence they 
might occaſion, from falling on the Friend 
whom he had engaged to give them to the 
public b. „ + 68 

In diſcharge ofhis truſt, the public has 
here a complete Edition of his Works; ex- 
ecuted in ſuch a manner, as, Iam perſuaded, 
would have been to his ſatisfaction. | 


24 J own, the late encroachments upon my con- 
« ſtitution make me willing to ſee the end of all fur- 
© ther care about me or my works. I would reſt for 
the one, in a full-refignation of my Being to be diſ- 
poſed of by the Father of all mercy ; and far the 
other (though indeed a\trifle, yet a triſſe may be 
« ſome Ex2 5 would commit them to the candour 
« of a ſenſible and reflecting judge, tather than to the 
e malice of every ſhort- ſighted and malevolent critic, 
or inadvertent and — reader. And no hand 
« can ſet them in ſo good a light,” &c. Lett. xxiv. ts 
My. W. | | | 

b—* I alfo give and bequeath to the ſaid Mr. War- 
« burton, the property of all fuch of my Works al- 
ready printed as he hath written or ſhall write Com- 
% mentaries or Notes upon, and which I have not 
« 6therwiſe diſpoſed of or alienated ; and as he ſhall - 
„ publiſh wirnouT FUTURE ALTERATIONS,— 
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ii ADVERTISEMENT: 


lect for himſelf, 


The Editor hath not, for the ſake of pro- 
fit, ſuffered the Author's Name to be made 


cheap by a Subſcription , nor his Works to 


be defrauded of their due honours by a 


vulgar orinelegapt. Impreſſion ; nor his Me- 
mory to be diſgraced by any pieces unwor- 
thy of his talents or virtue. On the contra- 
ry, he hath, at a very gieat expence, orna- 


mented this Edition with all the advantages 


which the beſt Artiſts in Paper, Printing, 
and Sculpture could beſtow upon it. 


If the Public hath waited: longer than 
the deference due to its generous impati- 


ence for the Author's writings ſhould have 
ſuffered, it was owing to a reaſon which the 


Editor need not be aſhamed to tell. It was 
his'regard to the family-intereſts of his de- 


ceaſed Friend. Mr. Pope, at his death, 
left large impreſſions of ſeveral parts of his 


works, unſold ; the property of which was 
adjudged to belong to his Executors ; and 


the Editor was willing they ſhould have 
time to diſpoſe of them to the beſt advan- 
tage, before the publication of this Edition 
(which hath been long prepared) ſhould 

put a ſtop to the ſale. | 


. 


But it may be proper to be a little more 


particular concerning the ſuperiority of this 


Edition above all the preceding; ſo far as 
Mr. Pope himſelf was concerned. What 
the Editor hath done, the Reader muſt col- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. „ii 
The rixsr Volume, and the original 


poems in the sx cox p, are here firſt printed 


from a copy corrected throughout by the 
Author himſelf, even to the very preface: 
Which, with ſeveral additional notes in his 


own hand, he delivered to the Editor a lit- 


tle before his death. The Juvenile tranſ- 


lations, in the other part of the sx co Vo- 


lume, it was never his intention to bring 
into this Edition of his Works, on account 


of the levity of ſome, the freedom of others, 


and the little importance of all. But theſe 
being the property of other men, the Edi- 
tor had it not in his power to follow the 
Author's intention. 2:3, 1,72 2 VOM 
The. ThH1rD Volume (all but the ay on 
Man, which together with the: Eſay on Cri- 
t1ciſm, the Author, a little before his death, 
had corrected and publiſhed in Quarto, as 


a ſpecimen of his projected Edition) was 


printed by him in his laſt illneſs, but never 
publiſhed, in the CD The 
diſpoſition of the Epiſtle on rhe Charatters of 
Men is quite altered; that on the Charac- 

ters of Women much enlarged ; and the 
Epiſtles on Riches and Taſte corrected and 
improved. To thefe advantages of the 


THIRD Volume, muſt be added a great 


number of fine verſes, taken from the Au- 


thor's Manuſcript-copies of theſe poems, 
communicated by him for this purpoſe to 


the Editor, Theſe, the Author, when he 


' iv ADVERTISEMENT. 
firſt publiſhed the poems, to which they 
belong, thought proper, various rea- 
ſons, to omit. Some, from the Manu- 
ſcript-copy of the Effay on Man, which 
tended to diſcredit fate, and to recom- 
mend the moral government of God, had, 

by the Editor's advice, been reſtored to 
their places in the laſt Edition of that 
Poem. The reſt, together with others of 
the like fort, from his Manuſcript-copy of 
the other Ethic Epiſiles, are inſerted at the 
bottom of the page, under the title of Va- 
riations. 1 3 
The roux rn Volume contains the Sa- 
tires; with their Prologue, the Epiſtle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot , and Epilogue, the two poems 
intitled mpccxxxviii The Prologue” 
and Epilogne are here given with the like t 
advantages as the Ethic Epiſtles in the fore- t 
going Volume, that is to ſay, with the Va- t 
[ 
t 


rrations;. or additional verſes from the Au- 

thor's Manuſcripts. The Epilague to the 
Satrres is likewiſe inriched with many and I 
large notes, now firſt printed from the Au- n 
thor's own! Manuſcript. | I 
The r1yTH Volume contains a correcter a 
and completer Edition of the Dunciad than - 
hath been hitherto publiſhed ; of which, at 11 
preſent, I have only this further to add, le 
That it was at my requeſt he laid the plan a 
of a fourth Book. I often told him, It was * 
pity ſo fine a poem ſhould remain diſ- R 
an graced 
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ADVERTISEMENT. v 
graced by the meanneſs of its ſubject, the 
moſt inſignificant of all Dunces, bad Rhym- 
ers and malevolent Cavillers: That he 
ought- to raiſe and ennoble it by pointi 
his Satire againſt the moſt pernicious of af 
 Minute-philoſgphers and Free-thinkers. 


imagined, tog, it was for the — 
Religion to have it known, that ſo 4 a 
Genius had a due abhorrence of theſe peſts 


of Virtue and Society. He came readily 
into my opinion; but at the ſame time, 
told me, it would create him many Ene- 
mies. He was not miſtaken, For tho” the 
terror of his pen kept them for ſome time 
in reſpect, yet on his death they roſe with 
unreſtrained fury in numerous Coffee-houſe 
tales, and Grub-ſtreet libels. The plan of 
this admirable. Satire was artfully contrived 
to ſhew, that the follies and defects of a 
FASHIONABLE EDUCATION naturally led 
to, and neceſſarily ended in, FREE-THINK= 
ING , with deſign to point out the only re- 
medy adequate to ſo deſtructive an evil. 
It was to advance the ſame ends of virtue 


ter and religion, that the Editor prevailed on 
an him to alter every thing in his moral writ- 
at ings that might be ſuſpected of having the 
id, leaſt glance towards Fate or NATUR ALISM; 
an and to add what was proper to convince the 
as world that he was warmly on the fide of o- 
iſ- RALGOVERN MN and a revealed Mill. And 
ed it would be a great injuſtice to his memory 
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vi ADVERTIsEMEN T. 
not to declare that he embraced theſe o- 
cafions with the moſt unfeigned pleaſure. 


The sixru Volume conſiſts of Mr. 


ptoſe. the Verſe ſeveral fine 
ms make now their firſt a in 
is Works. And of the Proſe, all that is 
„and nothing but what is exquilitely 
will be found in this Edition. 


The s8zvenTH, £164 TH, and NINTH Vo-r 


lumes confiſt entirely of his Letters. The 


more valuable, as they are the only true 


models which we, or perhaps any of our 
| _— have of familiar Epiſtles, This 
collection is now made more complete by 
the addition of ſeveral new pieces, Yet, 
excepting a ſhort explanatory letter to Col. 
M. and the Letters to Mr. A. atid Mr. W. 


(the latter of which are given to ſhew the. 
Editor's inducements, and the engagements | 


he was under, to intend the care of this 
Edition) excepting theſe, I ſay, the reſt are 


all here publiſhed from the Author's own 


printed, though not publiſhed, copies deli- 
vered to the Editor. 

On the whole, the advantages of this 
Edition, above the preceding, are theſe, 
That it is the firſt complete collection which 
hasever been made of his original Writings. 
That all his principal poems, of early or 
later date, are here given to the public 
with his laſt corrections and improvements; 


That 


Pope's miſcellaneous pieces in verſe and 
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ADVERTISEMENT. vii 
That a great number of his verſes are here 


Ny printed from the Manuſcript-copies of his 


principal poems of later date; That many 


5 new notes of the Author are here added to 


his Poems; and laſtly, that ſeveral pieces, 
both in proſe and verſe, make now their 
firſt appearance before the Public. 
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PR E F A CE. 

AM inclined to think that both the 

writers of books, and the readers of 
them, are not a little unreaſonable in their 
expectations. The firſt ſeem to fancy the 
world muſt approve of whatever they p 
duce, and the latter to imagine that 
thors are obliged to pleaſe them at 
rate. Methinks, as on the one hand, no 
ſingle man is born with a right of con- 
trouling the opinions of all the reſt ; ſo on 
the other, the world has no title to demand, 
that the whole care and time of any parti- 
cular perſon ſhould be ſacrificed to its en- 
tertainment, Therefore I cannot but be- 
lieve that writers and readers are under 
equal obligations, for as much fame, or 
pleaſure, as each affords the other. 

Every one acknowledges, it would be a 
wild notion to expect perfection in any 
work of man: and yet one would think 
the contrary was taken for granted, by the 


judgment commonly paſt upon Poems, 


A Critic ſappoſes he has done his part, if 
he proves a writer to have failed in an ex- 
preilion, or erred in any particular point: 
and can it then be wondered at, if the Po- 
ets ia general ſeem reſolved not to own 
themſelves in any error? For as long as 
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one ſide will make no allowances, the other 


I am afraid this extreme zeal on both 
ſides is ill-placed , Poetry and Criticiſm 
being by no means the univerſal concern of 
the world, but only an affair of idle men 
who write in their cloſets, and of idle men 
who read there, 

Yet ſure, upon 'the whole, a bad Author 
deſerves better uſage than a bad Critic : for 
a Writer's endeavour, for the moſt part, 
is to pleaſe his Readers, and he fails merely 

through the misfortune of an ill-jpudgment ; 
but ſuch a Critic's is to put them out of 
humour; a deſign he could never go upon 
without that and an ill temper. 

I think a deal may be ſaid to exte- th: 

nuate the fault of bad Poets. What we ap 


call a Genius, is hard to be diſtipguiſhed fit 


by a man himſelf, from a ſtrong inclina- the 
tion: and if his genius be ever fo great, but 
he cannot at firſt diſcover it any other way, Nis 
than by giving way to that prevalent pro- or 
penſity which renders him the more liable firf 
to be miſtaken. The only method he has Peo 


is to make the experiment by writing, and fror 

W | havi 

In the formęr editions it was thus—For as long as 0 
oxe ſide 47155 a wwell-meant endeavour, the other ; 

will not be ſatisfied with a moderate approbation.— com 


But the Author altered it, as theſe words were rather hire ; 
a conſequence from the concluſion he would draw, ¶ a ve 
than the concluſion itſelf, which he has now inſerted, 5 


appeal 
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Feen ii 
appealing to the judgment of others: now 
if he happens to write ill (which is certainly 
no ſin in itſelf) he is immediately made an 


object of ridicule. I wiſh we had the hu- 


manity to reflect that even the worſt au- 
thors might, in their endeavours to pleaſe 


us, deſerve ſomething at our hands. We 


have no cauſe to quarrel with them but for 
their obſtinacy in perſiſting to write; and 
this too may admit of alleviating circum- 
ſtances. Their particular friends may be 
either ignorant, or inſincere; and the 
reſt of the world in general is too we 
bred to ſhock them with a truth, which 
generally their Bookſellers are the firſt that 
inform them of. is happens not till 
they have ſpent too much of their time to 
apply to any profeſſion which might better 
fit their talents; and till ſuch talents as 
they have are ſo far diſcredited as to be 
but of ſmall ſervice to them. For (what 
is the hardeſt caſe imaginable) the reputa- 
tion of a man generally depends upon the 
firſt ſteps he makes in the world ; and 
people will eſtabliſh their opinion of us, 
from what we do at that ſeaſon when we 
have leaſt judgment to direct us. 

On the other hand, a good Poet no ſooner 
communicates his works with the ſame de- 
lire of information, but it is imagined he is 
a vain young creature given up to the am- 
bition of fame; when perhaps the poor 
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iv PREF ACE. 
man is all the while trembling with the 
fear of being ridiculous, If he is made 
to hope he may pleaſe the world, he falls 
under very unlucky circumſtances: for, 
from the moment he prints, he muſt ex- 
to hear no more truth, than if he were 
a Prince, or a Beauty. If he has not ve- 
ry good ſenſe (and indeed there are twen- 
ty men of wit, for one man of ſenſe) his 
living thus in a courſe of flattery may put 
him 1n no ſmall danger of becoming a Cox- 
comb: if- he has, he will conſequently 
have ſo much diffidence as not to reap any 
great ſatisfaQion from his praiſe; ſince, if 
it be given to his face, it can ſcarce be diſ- W 
tinguiſhed from flattery, and if in his ab 
ſence, it is hard to be certain of it, Were 
he ſure to be commended by the beſt and ha 
moſt knowing, he is as ſure of being en- £1, 
vied by the worſt and moſt ignorant, which 
are the majority ; for it 1s with a fine Ge- * 
nius as with a fine faſhion, all thoſe are diſ- 
pleaſed at it who are rot able to follow it: 
and it is to be feared that eſteem will ſel- 
dom do any man ſo much good; as ill-will 
does him harm. Then there is a third claſs 
of people, who make the largeſt part of 
ordinary or indifferent capacities; and 
theſe (to a man) will hate, or ſuſpect him: 
a hundred honeſt Gentlemen will dread 
him as a Wit, and a hundred innocent wo- 


men as a Satiriſt, In a word, whatever 
be 
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PREFACE y 


be his fate in Poetry, it is ten to one but 
he mult give up all the reaſonable aims of 


life for it. There ate indeed ſome advan- 
tages accruing from a Genius to Poetry, 
and they are all I can think of: the agree- 
able power of ſelſ-amuſement when a 
man is idle or alone; the privilege of be- 
ig admitted into the beſt company; and 
the freedom of ſaying as many carelefs 
things as other people, without being ſo 
ſeverely remarked upon. _ 

believe, if any one, early in his life, 
ſhould contemplate the dangerous fate of 
authors, he would ſcarce be of their num- 
ber on any conſideration, The life of a 
Wit is a warfare upon earth; and the pre- 
ſent ſpirit of the learned world is ſuch, that 
to attempt to ſerve it (any way) one muſt 
have the conftancy of a r, and a re- 
ſolution to ſuffer for its ſake. I could wiſh- 
people would believe, what I am pretty 
certain they will not, that I have been 
much leſs concerned,about Fame than 1 
durſt declare till this occaſion, when me- 
thinks I ſhould find more credit than I could 
heretofore : ſince my writings have had 


their fate already, and it is too late to think 
of prepoſſeſſing the reader in their favour. 


| would plead it as ſome merit in me, that 
the world has never been prepared for theſe 
Trifles by Prefaces, by aſſed by recom- 
mendation, dazzled with the names of. 

A 3 great. 
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great Patrons, wheedled with fine reaſons 
and pretences, or troubled with excuſes, 
I confeſs it was want of conſideration that 
made me an author; I writ becauſe it 
amuſed me; I corrected becauſe it was as 
pleaſant to me to correct as to write; and 


_ I publiſhed becauſe I was told, I might 
pleaſe ſuch as it was a credit to pleaſe. 


To what degree I have done this, I am real- 


ly» ignorant; I had too much fondneſs for 


my productions to judge of them at firſt, 
and too much judgment to be pleaſed with 
them at laſt, But I have reaſon to think 
they can have no reputation which will con- 
tinue long, or which deſerves to do ſo: 
for they have always fallen ſhort not only 


” 


of what I read of others, but even of my 


own Ideas of Poetry. 

If any one ſnould imagine J am not in 
earneſt, I defire him to refle&, that the An- 
cients (to ſay the leaſt of them) had as 
much Genius as we: and that to take more 
pains, and employ more time, cannot fail 
to produce more complete pieces. They 
conſtantly apply'd themſelves not only to 
that art, but to that fingle branch of an 


art, to which their talent was moſt power- 


fully bent; and it was the buſineſs of their 


lives to correct and finiſh their works for 


poſterity. If we can pretend to have uſed 
the ſame induſtry, let us expect the ſame 
immortality : Tho' if we took the ſame 

care, 
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care, we ſhould ſtill lie under a further miss- 
fortune: they writ in languages that be- 
came univerſal and everlaſting, while ours 


are extremely limited both in extent and 


duration. A mighty foundation for our 
pride! when the utmoſt we can hope, is 
but to be read in one Ifland, and to be 
thrown aſide at the end of one Age. 

All that is left to us is to recommend our 
productions by the imitations of the An- 
cients: and it will be found true, that in 
every age, the higheſt character for ſenſe 
and learning has been obtained by thoſe 
who have been moſt indebted to them. 
For, to ſay truth, whatever is very good 
ſenſe, muſt have been common ſenſe in all 
times; and what we call Learning, is but 
the knowledge of the ſenſe of our pre- 
deceſſors. Therefore they who ſay our 
thoughts are not our own, becauſe they 
reſemble the Ancients, may as well ſay 
our faces are not our own, becauſe they 
are hke our Fathers: And indeed it 1s 
very unreaſonable, that people ſhould ex- 
pect us to be Scholars, and yet be angry 
to find us ſo. | 

I fairly confeſs that I have ſerved myſelf . 
all I could by reading; that I made uſe of 
the judgment of authors dead and living; 
that I omitted no means in my power to be 
informed of my errors, both by my friends 
and enemies: But the true reaſon theſe . 
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vii PREFACE. 
pieces are not more correct, is owing to 
the conſideration how ſhort a time they, 


and I, have to live; One may be aſhamed 
to conſume half one's days in bringing 


ſenſe and rhyme together ; and what Critic 


can be ſo unreaſonable, as not to leave a 
man time enough for any more ſerious em- 
ployment, or more agreeable amuſement ? 

The only plea I ſhall uſe for the favour 
of the public, is, that I have a great reſpect 
for it, as nioſt authors have for theniſclyes; 
ard that I have ſacrificed much of my own 
ſelf-love for its ſake, in preventing not only 
many mean thirgs from ſeeing the light, 


but many which I thought tolerable. I 


would not be like thoſe Authors, who for- 


e fake of a whole poem, and vice verſa 
a whole Poem for the ſake of ſome particu- 
lar lines. I believe no one qualification is ſo 
likely to make a good writer, as the power 
of rejecting his own thoughts; and it muſt 
be this ( if any thing) that can give me a 
chance to be one. For what I have pub- 
liſhed, I can only hope to be pardoned, 
but for what I have burn'd I deſerve to be 
prais'd. On this account the world is under 
ſome obligation to me, ard owes me the 
juſtice in return, to look upon no verſes as 
mine that are not inſerted in this collection. 
And perhaps nothing could make it worth 


my while to own what are really ſo, but to 
| | | avoid 


| give themſelves ſome particular lines for 
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: PREF ACE. ix 
avoid the imputation of ſo many dull and 
immoral things, as partly by malice, and 
partly by ignorance, have been aſcribed to 
me. I muſt further acquit myſelf of the 
preſumption of having lent my name to re- 
commend any Miſcellanies, or Works of 
other men; a thing I never thought be- 
coming a Perſon who has hardly credit 
enough to anſwer for hisown. | 
In this office of collecting my pieces, I 
am altogether uncertain, whether. to look. 
upon myſelf as a man building a monument, 
or burying the dead. 

If Time ſhall make it the former, may. 
theſe Poems (as long as they laſt) remain 
as a teſtimony, that their Author never 
made his talents ſubſervient to the mean 
and unworthy ends of Party or SelEinte- 
reſt ; the gratification of public prejudices, 
or private paſſions, the flattery of the un- 
deſerving, or the inſult of the unfortunate. 
If I have written well, let it be conſidered. 
that tis what no man can do without good: 
ſenſe, a quality that. not only renders one: 
capable of being a good writer, but a good 
man. And if Ii have made any acquiſition 
in the opinion of any one under the notion 
of the former, let it be continued to me 
under no other title than that of th2 latter. 

But if this publication be only a more 
ſolemn funeral of my remains, I deſire it 
may be known that I die in charity, and in. 


AS: my. 
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my ſenſes; without any murmurs againſt 
the juſtice of this age, or any mad appeals 
to poſterity. I declare I ſhall think the 
world 1n the right, and quietly ſubmit to 
every truth which time ſhall diſcover to the 
prejudice of theſe writings; nor fo much 
as wiſhing ſo irrational a thing, as that 
every body ſhould be deceived merely for 
my. credit. However, I defire it may then 
be conſidered, That there are very few 
things in this collection which were not 
written under the age of five and twenty : 
ſo that my youth may be made (as it never 
fails to be in Executions) a caſe of com- 
paſſion. That I was never ſo concerned 
about my works as to vindicate them in 


print, believing, if any thing was good, it 


would defend itſelf, and what was bad 


could never be defended. That I uſed no 


artifices to raiſe or continue a reputation, 
depreciated no dead.author I was obliged 
to, bribed no living one with unjuſt praiſe, 
inſulted no adverſary with ill language; or, 
when I could not attack a Rival's works, 
encouraged reports againſt his Morals. To 
conclude, if this volume periſh, let it ferve 
as a warning to the Critics, not to take too 
much pains for the future to deſtroy ſuch 
things as will die of themfelves; and a 
Memento mori to ſome of my vain con- 
temporaries the Poets, to teach them that, 


. . . A » . 
when real merit is wanting, it avails no- 


thing 
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thing to have been encouraged by the great, 
3 by the eminent, and favoured 
by the public in general. 

Nov. 10, 1716. 
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Variations in the Author's Ma- 
niuſcript Preface. 


AFTER p. v. |. ir. it followed 
thus For my part, I confeſs, had I 

ſeen things in this view at firſt, the public 
had never been troubled either with my 
writings, or with this apology for them. I 
am ſenſible how difficult it is to ſpeak of 
one's felf with decency ; but when a man 
muſt ſpeak of himſelf, the beſt way is to 
ſpeak truth of himſelf, or, he may depend 
upon it, others will do it for him. I'II 
therefore make this Preface a general con- 
feſſion of all my thoughts on my own Po- 
etry; . with the ſame freedom to 
expoſe myſelf, as it is in the power of any 
other to expoſe them. In the firſt place, 
I thank God and nature, that I was born 
with a love to poetry; for nothing more 
conduces to fill up all the intervals of our 
time, or, if rightly uſed, to make the 
whole courſe of life entertaining: Cantan- 


tes 
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tes licet uſque (minus via laedet.) Tis a 


vaſt happineſs to poſſeſs the pleaſures of 
the head, the only pleaſures in which a 


man is ſufficient to himſelf, and the only 
part of him which, to his ſatisfaction, he 
can employ all day long. The Muſes are 


amicae omnium horarum; and, like our 


gay acquaintance, the beſt company in the 
world as long as one expects no real ſervice 
from them. I confeſs there was a time 
when I was in love with myſelf, and m 
firſt productions were the children of ſelf- 
love upon innocence. I had made an Epic 
Poem, and Panegyrics on all the Princes 
in Europe, and thought myſelf the greateſt 
genius that ever was. I can't but regret 
thoſe delightful viſions of my childhood, 
which, like the fine colours we fee when 
our eyes are ſhut, are vaniſhed for ever. 
Many trials and fad experience have ſo un- 
deceived me by degrees, that I am utterly 
at a loſs at what rate to value myſelf. As 
for fame, I ſhall be glad of any I can get, 
and not repine at any I miſs; and as for 
vanity, I have enough to keep me from 
banging myſelf, or even from wiſhing thoſe 
hanged who would take it away. It was 
this that made me write. The ſenſe of 


my faults made me correct: | beſides that 


it was as pleaſant to me to correct as to 
Vite. 
| At 
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At p. vi. 1. 8.—In the firſt place I own 
that I have uſed my beſt endeavours to the 
finiſning theſe pieces. That I made what 
advantage I could of the judgment of au- 
thors dead and living; and that I omitted 
no means in my power to be informed of 
my errors by my friends and my enemies ; 
And that I expect no favour on account o 

my youth, buſineſs, want of health, or any 
ſuch idle excuſes. But the true reaſon 
they are not. more correct is owing to the 
conſideration how ſhort a time they, and I, 
have to live, A man that can expect but 
ſixty years may be aſhamed to employ 
thirty in meaſuring ſyllables and bringing 
ſenſe and rhyme together. We ſpend our 
youth in purſuit of riches or fame, in ho 

to enjoy them when we are old, and when 
we are old, we find it 1s too late to enjoy 
any thing. I therefore hope the Wits will 
pardon me, if I reſerve ſome of my time to 
ſave my ſoul; and that ſome wiſe men will 
be of my opinion, even if I ſhould think 


a part of it better ſpent in the enjoyments 


of life than in pleaſing the critics. 
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On Mr. Popx, and his Poems, 
By His Grace 


JOHN SHEFFIELD, 
Duke of BucxinGHam. 


ITH Age decay'd, with Courts and Bug'neſy 
tird, | 

Caring for nothing but what Eaſe requir ; 
Too dully ſerious for the Mufe's fport, 
And from the Critics ſafe arriv'd in Port ; a 
I little thought of launching forth agen, 5 
Amidſt advent'rous Rovers of the Pen; | 
And after ſo much undeferv'd ſucceſs, 
Thus bazarding at laſt to make it leſs. 

Encomiums ſuit not this cenforious time, 
Itſelf a ſubject for ſatiric rhyme; to 
Ignorance honour'd, Wit and Worth defam'd, 
Folly triumphant, and ev'n Homer blam'd ! 

But to this Genius, join'd with ſo much Art, 
Such various Learning mix d in ev'ry part, 
Poets are bound a loud applauſe to pay; 15 
Apollo bids it, and they muſt obey. 

And yet ſo wonderful, ſublime a thing, 
As the great IL IAD, ſcarce could make me fing z 
Except I juſtly could at once commend | 
A good Companion, and as firm a Friend, 20 


| ( xvi ) 
One moral, or a mere well-natur'd deed 
Can all deſert and Sciences exceed, 

Tia great delight to laugh at ſome mens ways,, 
But a much greater to give Merit praiſe, 


To Mr. Pork, 


On his PaSTORALS. 


N theſe more dull, as more cenſorious days, 
When few dare give, and fewer merit praiſe, 
A Muſe ſincere, that never Flatt'ry knew, 
Pays what to friendſhip and deſert is due. 
Young, yet judicious ;. in your verſe are found 5: 
Art ſtrength'ning Nature, Senſe improv'd by Sound. 
Unlike thoſe Wits, whoſe numbers glide along 
So ſmooth, no thought cer interrupts the ſong : 
Laboriouſly enervate they appear, 
And write not to the head,. but to the ear : 10 
Qur minds unmov'd and unconcern'd they lull, 
And are at beft moſt muſically dull; 
So purling ſtreams with even murmurs creep, 
And huſh. the heavy hearers into ſleep. 
As ſmootheſt ſpeech is moſt deceitful found, 15 
The ſmootheſt numbers oft are empty ſound, 
But Wit and Judgment join at once in you, 
Sprightly as Youth, as Age conſummate too: 
Your ſtrains are regularly bold, and pleafe 
With unforc'd care, and unaffeRed eaſe, 5 


Wüh proper thoughts, and lively images: 
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Such as by Nature io the Ancients ſhown, 
Fancy improves, and judgment makes our own : 
For great mens faſhions to be follow'd are, by 
Althoꝰ diſgraceful tis their clothes to wear, 25 
Some in a poliſh'd ſtyle write Paſtoral, -= 
Arcadia ſpeaks the language of the Mall ; 
Like ſome fair Shepherdeſs, the Sylvan Muſe 
Should wear thoſe flow'rs her native fields produce; 
And the true meaſure of the Shepherd's wit {\_ 3o 
Should, like his garb, be for the Country fit: 
Yet muſt his pure and unaffected thought 
More nicely than the common ſwains be wrought. 
So, with becoming art, the Players dreſs 
In ſilks the ſhepherd, and the ſhepherdeſs ; 35 
- Yet ſtill unchang'd the form and mode remain, 
Shap'd like the homely ruſſet of the ſwain. 
Your rural Muſe appears to juſtify 
The long loft graces of Simplicity : 
So rural beauties captivate.our ſenſe 49 
With virgin charms, and native excelledee. 
Yet long her Modeſty thoſe charms conceal'd, 
Till by mens Envy to the world reveal'd ; 
For Wits induſtrious to their trouble ſeem, 
And needs will envy what they muſt eſteem, 45 

Live and enjoy their ſpite ! nor mourn that fate, 
Which would, if Virgil liv'd, on Virgil wait; 
Whoſe Muſe did once, like thine, 1n plains delight ; 
Thine ſhall, like his, ſoon take a higher flight; 
80 Larks, which firſt from lowly fields ariſe, 50 
Mount by degrees, and reach at laſt the ſkies. 
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( xvii } 
To Mr. Pors, 


On his Wixnpsok-Fokks r. 


AIL, facred Bard! a Muſe unknown before 

Salutes thee from the bleak Atlantic ſhore. 
To our dark world thy ſhining page is ſhown, 
And Windfor's gay retreat becomes our own. 


The Eaftern pomp had juſt beſpoke our care, 5 


And India pour'd her gaudy treafures here: 

A various ſpoil adorn'd our ngked land, 

The pride of Perſia glitter'd on our ſtrand, | 

And China's Earth was caſt on common ſand: 

Tos d up and down the gloſſy fragments lay, 10 

And dreſs d the rocky ſhelves, and pav'd the painted 

bay. | | 

The treaſures next arriv'd ; and now we boaſt 

A nobler cargo on our barren coaſt : 

From thy luxuriant Foreſt we receive 

More laſting glories than the Eaſt can give. 15 
Wbere- ere we dip in thy delightful page, 

What pompous ſcenes our buſy thoughts engage ! 

The pompous ſcenes in all their pride appear, 

Freſh in the page, as in the grove they were, 

Nor half ſo true the fair Lodona ſhows 20 
| The ſylvan ſtate that on her border grows, 

While ſhe the wond'ring ſhepherd entertains 

With a new Windfor in her wat'ry plains ; 
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Thy juſter lays the lucid wave ſurpaſs, | 
The living ſcene is in the Muſe's glaſs. 25 
Nor ſweeter notes the echoing foreſts cheer, 
When Philomela fits and warbles there, 
Than when you ſing the greens and op'ning glades, 
And give us Harmony as well as Shades: 
A Titian's hand might draw the grove, but you 30 
Can paint the grove, and add the Muſic too. 

With daſt variety thy pages ſhine ; 
A new creation ſtarts in ev'ry line. 
How ſudden trees riſe to the reader's fight, 
And make a doubtful ſcene of ſhade and light, * 
And give at once the day, at once the night! 
And here again what ſweet confuſion reigns, 
In dreary deſerts mix d with painted plains ! 
And ſee ! the deſerts caſt a pleafing gloom, 
And ſhrubby heaths rejoice in purple bloom: 40 
Whilſt fruitful crops riſe by their barren ſide, 
And bearded groves diſplay their annual pride. 

Happy the man, who firings his tuneful lyre, 
Where woods, and brooks, and breathing fields inſpire, 
Thrice happy you ! and worthy beſt to dwell 45 
Amidft the rural joys you fing fo well. 
Lin a cold, and in a barren clime, 
Cold as my thought, and barren as my rhyme, g 
Here on the Weſtern beach attempt to chime, 
O joyleſs flood! O rough tempeſtuous main! 50 
Border'd with weeds and ſolitudes obſcene ! 
Snatch me, ye Gods! from theſe Atlantic ſhores, 
And ſhelter me in Mindſor's fragrant bow'rs ; 


Or to my much-lov'd % walks convey, 


And on her flow'ry banks for ever lay. 5 5 | 


Thence let me view the venerabie ſcene, 


Ah! how I melt with pity, when I ſpy 76 


Oh could thy Virgil from his orb look down, 


— 
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The awful dome, the groves eternal green: 

Where ſacred Hough long found his fam'd retreat, 

And brought the Muſes to the ſylvan ſeat, 

Reform'd the wits, unlock'd the Claſſic ſtore, 60 

And made that Muſic which was noiſe before, 

There with illuſtrious Bards I ſpent my days, 

Nor free from cenſure, nor unknown to praiſe, 

Enjoy'd the bleſſings that his reign beſtow'd, 

Nor env'd Windſor in the ſoſt abode, * 65 

The golden minutes ſmoothly danc'd away, | 

And tuneful Bards beguil'd the tedious day : 

They ſung, nor ſung in vain, with number's fir'd 

That Maro taught, or Addiſon inſpir'd. 

Ev'n I effay'd to touch the trembling ſtring: Þ 70 

Who could hear them, and not attempt to ſing? ; 
Rouz'd from theſe dreams by thy commanding 
ſtrain, 

T tiſe and wander through the field or plain; 

Led by the Muſe from ſport to ſport I run, 

Mark the ftretch'd line, or hear the thund'ring gun. 
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On the cold earth the flutt'ring Pheaſant lie; 
His gaudy robes in dazzling lines appear, 
And ev'ry feather ſhines and varics there. 
Nor can I paſs the generous courſer by, 80 

But while the prancing ſteed allures my eye, 0 
He ſtarts, he's gone! and now I fee him fly 

O'er hills and dales, and now I loſe the courſe, 
Nor can the rapid ſight purſue the flying horſe. 
85 
He'd view a courſer that might match his own ! 


(xi) 
Fird with the ſport, and eager for the chace, 
Ledona's murmurs ſtop me ia the race. 


Who can refuſe Lodona's melting tale ? 


The ſoft complaint ſhall over time prevail; 90 
The Tale be told, when ſhades fortake her tore, 


The Nymph be ſung, when ſhe can flow no more. 
Nor ſhall thy ſong, old Thames ! forbear to ſhine, 

At once the ſubject and the ſong divine. 

Peace, ſung by thee, ſhall pleaſe ev'n Pritons more 95 

Than all their ſhouts for Victory before. | 

Oh! cou'd Britannia imitate thy ſtream, 

The world ſhould tremble at her awful name: 

From various ſprings divided waters glide, 

In diff* cent colours roll a difP rent tide, 100 

Murmur along their crooked banks awhile, 

At once they murmur and enrich the Ifle, 

A while diſtinct thro' many channels run, 

But meet at laſt, and ſweetly flow in one; 

There joy to loſe their long: diſtinguiſſid names, 105 

An! make one glorions, and immortal Thames, 


FR KNAPP. 
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To Mr. POPE. 


* 


In imitation of a Greek Epigram on Hot R. 


WEE Phebus, and the nine harmonious maids, 
Of old afſembled in the Theſpian ſhades ; 
What theme, they cry'd, what high immortal air, 
Befit theſe harps to ſound, and thee to hear? 
Reply'd the God; © Your loftieſt notes employ, 5 * 
To fing young Polo, and the fall of Troy.” 
The wond'rous ſong with rapture they rehearſe ; T 
Then aſk who wrought that miracle of verſe ? y 
He anſwer'd with a frown ; I now reveal 
© A truth, that Envy bids me not conceal: 10 W 
« Retiring frequent to this Laureat vale, 
« ] warbled to the Lyre that fav'rite tale, T 
« Which, unobſerv'd, a wand'r ring Gree# and blind, T 
“ Heard me repeat, and treaſut'd in his mind; T, 
And fir'd with thirſt of more than mortal praiſe, 15 
« From me, the God of Wit, uſurp'd the bays, In 
But let vain Greece indulge her growing fame, Os 
Proud with celeſtial ſpoils to grace her name; WW 
Vet when my arts ſhall triumph in the Weſt, 0 
And the white Iſle with ſemale pow'r is bleſt; 20 % 


Fame, 


10 


me, 


/ (xiii; 
« Fame, I foreſee, will make repriſals there, 
« And the tranſlator's Palm to me transfer. | 


« With leſs regret my claim I now decline, 
« The World will think his Engliſb Iliad mine.” 
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TO praiſe, and ſtill with juſt reſpect to praiſe 
A Bard triumphant in immortal bays, 
The Learn'd to ſhow, the Senſible commend, 
Yet ſtill preſerve the province of the Friend; 
What life, what vigour muſt the line require? 5 
What Muſic tune them, what Affection fire ? 

O might thy Genius in my boſom ſhine! 
Thou ſhould'{ not fail of Numbers worthy thine ; 
The brighteſt Ancients might at once agree 
To ſing within my lays, and ſing of thee. 10 
Horace himfelf would own thou doſt excell 
In candid arts to play the Critic well. 
Ovid himſelf might wiſh to ſing the Dame 
Whom Windſor -Foreft ſees a gliding ſtrem 
On filver feet, with annual Oſier crown'd, 15 
She runs for ever thro' Poetic ground, 


How 
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BS How flame the glories of Belinda hair. 
Made by thy muſe the envy of the faic? 
Leſs ſhone the treſſes Egypt's Princeſs wore, 

Which ſweet Callimachus ſo ſung before. 

Here courtly trifles ſet the world at odds; 

Belles war with Beaus, and Whims deſcend for Gods, 
The new Machines, in names of ridicule, 

Mock the grave phrenſy of the Chemic fool. 
But know, ye Fair, a point conceal'd with art, 25 
The Sylphs and Gnomes are but a Woman's heart, 

The Graces ſtand in Sight; a Satire-train 

Peeps oer their head, and laughs behind the ſcene. 
In Fame's fair Temple, o'er the boldeſt wits, 

In ſhrin'd on high, the ſacred Virgil fits: 30 

And fits in Meaſures ſuch as Virgils Muſe 

To place thee near him, might be fond to chuſe. 

How might he tune th'alternate reed with thee, 

Perhaps a Strephon thou, a Daphnis he; 

While ſome old Damon, o'er the vulgar wiſe, 35 

Thinks he deſerves, and thou deſerv'it the Prize. 

Rapt with the thought, my fancy ſeeks the plains, 
And turns me ſhepherd while I hear the ſtrains. 

Indulgent nurſe of ev'ry tender gale, 

Parent of flowrets, old Arcadia, hail ! 

Here in the cool my limbs at eaſe I ſpread, 

Here let thy Poplars whiſper o'er my head ! 

Still flide thy waters, ſoſt among the trees, 

Thy Aſpins quiver in a breathing breeze! 

Smile, all ye valleys, in eternal ſpring, 45 
Be huſh'd, ye winds, while Pope and Virgil ſing. 
In Engliſb lays, and all ſublimely great, 

Thy Homer warms with all his ancient heat; 


He 


Ae ** 1) | 
He ſhines in Council, thunders in the Fight, 
And flames with ev'ry ſenſe of great delight, 50 
Long has that Poet reign'd, and long unknown, 
Like Monarchs ſparkling on a diſtant throne ; 
In all the Majeſty of Greet retir'd, 

Himſelf unknown, his mighty name admird ; , 
His language failing, wrapt him round with night; 55, 
Thine, rais'd by thee, recalls the work to light. 

So wealthy Mines, that ages long before 

Fed the large realms around with golden Ore, 

When choak'd by ſinking banks, no more appear, 

\nd ſhepherds only ſay, The mines were here: 60 
hould ſome rich youth (if nature warm his heart, 
And all his projects ſtand inform'd with art) 

Here clear the caves, there ope the leading vein ; 
e:mines detected flame with gold again. 

How vaſt, how copious, are thy new deſigns! 65 
How ev'ry Muſic varies in thy lines! 

Still, as I read, I feel my boſom beat, 

And riſe in raptures by another's heat. 

hus in the wood, when ſummer drefs'd 1 days, 
hile Windſor lent us tune ful hours of eaſe, 70 
Dur ears the lark, the thruſh, the turtle bleſt, 

\nd Philomela ſweeteſt o'er the reſt : 

he ſhades reſound with ſong-— O ſoftly tread, 

hile a whole ſeaſon warbles round my head. | 
This to my friend—and when a friend inſpires, 75, 
y ſilent harp its maſter's hand requitess 
hakes off the duſt, and makes theſe rocks reſound ; © 
or fortune plac'd me in unfertile ground : 
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J ar from the j joys that with my ſoul agree, 
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Here moſs-grown trees expand the ſinalleſt leaf; 
Here half an acre's corn is half a ſheaf; 
Here hills with naked heads the tempeſt meet, 
Rocks at their ſides, and torrents at their feet ; 


Or lazy lakes, unconſcious of a flood, 85 
Whoſe dull brown Naiads ever ſleep in mud. 


Vet here Content can dwell, and learned Eaſe, 
A friend delight me, and an Author pleaſe; 

Ev'n here I ſing, when Por x ſupplies the theme, 
Shew my own love, tho not increaſe his fame; 90 


T. PARNELL 


ET vulgar fouls triumphal arches raiſe, 

Or ſpeaking marbles, to record their praiſe ; 
And picture (to the voice of Fame unknown) 
The mimic Feature on the breathing ſtone ; 
Mere mortals ; ſubje to death's total way, 
Reptiles of earth, and beings of a day! __ 

"Tis thine, on ev'ry heart to grave thy praiſe, 

A monument which Worth alone can raiſe ; 
Sure to ſurvive, when time ſhall whelm in duſt / 
The arch, the marble, and the mimic buſt : 


(Ui) | 
Nor till the hies of dr expanded yx; 
Blaze in one flame, ſhalt thou and Homer die: | 
Then ſink together in the world's laſt fires, 

What heav'n created, and what heay'n inſpires, \ 
lf aught on earth, when once this breath is fled, 15 
With human tranſport touch the mighty dead, 
Shakeſpean, rejoice? his hand thy page refines 3 * 
Now ev'ry ſcene with native brightneſs ſhines ; 
Juſt to. thy fame, he gives thy genuine thought; 

So Tully. publif'd what Lucretius wrote; 20 
Prun'd by. his care, thy laurels loftier grow,, | 
And bloom afreſhi on thy immortal brow, © f 

Thus when thy draughts, O Raphael! time invades, 
And the bold figure from the canvaſs fades, p 
A rival hand recalls from every part 25 
Some latent grace, and equals art with art ; 
Tranſported we ſurvey the dubious ſtrife, _ 
While each fair image ftarts again to life. 

How long, untuti'd, had Homer's ſacred lyre . 
Jatrd gratiag diſcord, all extinet bis fice ? 30 
This you beheld; and taught by heay'n to ing, 
Call'd the loud Fre from the ſounding ſtring. 

Now wak'd from ſlumbers of three thouſand years, 
Once mote Achilles in dread. pomp appears, , | _ 
Tow'rs o'er the field of death; as fierce he turns, 38 
Keen flaſh his arms, and all the Hero burn; 
With martial ſtalk, and mote than mortal might, 
He ſtrides along, and meets the Gods i in fight: : 

hen the pale Titans, chain'd.on burning floors, | 
Start at the din that rends th' infernal ſhores, 40 
Tremble the tow'rs of Heav'n, earth rocks her coaſts, 
And gloomy Pluto ſhakes with all his ghoſts, 
B 2 


33 


10 


(vii) ; 

To ev'ry theme reſponds thy various lay; 

Here rolls a torrent, there Meanders play z 

Sonorous as the ſtorm thy numbers viſe, 45 
Toſs the wild waves, and thunder in the (kies ; 
Or ſofter than a yielding virgin's ſigg, 
The gentle breezes. breathe away and die. 
Thus, like the radiant God who ſheds the FR 
You paint the vale, or gild the axure way 50 
And while with ev'ry theme the verſe complies, 
Sink without groy ling, without raſhneſs riſe. 

Proceed, great Bard! awake th harmonious ding 
Be ours all Homer! till Ulyſſes fing, : 
- How long a that Hero, by unſkilful hands, 5 5 

Strip'd of his robes, a beggar trod our lands? 

* Such as he wander'd o'er his native coaſt, 
Shrunk by the wand, and all the warrior Wn 
Oer his ſmooth ſkin a bark of wrinkles ſpread ; 
Old age diſgrac d the honours of his head; 60 
Nor longer. | in his heavy eye-ball ſhin di T 
The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind. | 
But you, like Pallas, ey'ry limb-infold | _ 1 ,_ 
With royal robes, and bid him ſhine.in gold ; 5477 
Touch'd by your hand his manly frame improves 65 
With grace divine, and like a God he moves. 

Ev'n I, the meaneſt of the Muſes' train, 

Idflam'd by thee, attempt a nobler ſtrain; 
Advent'rous waken the Maconian lyre, | 
Turfd by your hand, and ſing as you inſpire: - 70 
Ss arm'd by great Achilles for the fight, 
Patroclus conquer'd in Achilles right: 


« Odyſſey, lib. 16. 
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Like tbeirs, our Friendſhip! and I boaſt my name 

To thine united or thy Priendſhip's Fame. 
This labour paſt, of heav'nly ſubjects fing, %. --- 

While hov'ring angels liſten on the wing, 3 

To hear from earth ſuch heart- felt raptures riſe, 

As, when they ling, ſuſpended hold the mg 

Or nobly riſing in fair Virtue's cauſefe 

From thy own life tranſcribe th unerring lives: 80 

Teach a bad world beneath her ſway te bend: : 

To verſe like thine fierce ſavages attend, 

And men more fierce : when Orpheus tunes the by, 

Ev'n fiends relenting hear their rage away. | 


W. BROOME. 
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1 | nee N 
„ To Mr. Port on the publiſh- 

5 e ing his Works.. | 

s 6; 


E comes, he comes ! bid ev'ry Bard prepare 
The ſong of triumph, and attend his Car. 
Great Sheffield's Muſe the long proceſſion heads, 
| And throws a luſtre o'er the pomp ſhe leads, 
70 Firſt gives the Palm the fir'd him to obtain, 5 
Crowns his gay brow, and ſhews him how to reign. 
Thus young Alcides, by old Chiron taught, 
Was ſorm'd for all the miracles he wrought : 
Thus Chiron did the youth he taught applaud, ; 
Pleas'd to behold the earneſt of a God. 10 
= But 


But hark, what ſhouts, what gath' ring crowds 
Unſtain'd their praiſe by any venal voice, 
Auch as th' Ambitious vainly think their due, 
When Proſtitutes, or needy Plattrers ſue. 
And ſee the Chief! before him laurels borne z iz 
Trophies from undeſerying temples torn ; 

Here Rage enchain'd reluctant raves, and there 
Pale Envy dumb, and ſickning with deſpair, 
Prone to the garth ſhe bends her loathing eye, 

Weak to ſupport the blaze of majeſty. 20 

. But what are they that turn the ſacred page? 

Three lovely Virgins, and of equal age: 

Intent they read, and all enamour'd ſeem, 
| Ave that met his likeneſs in the ſtteam: 
The Graces theſe ; and ſee how they contend, 25 
Who moſt ſhall praiſe, who beſt ſhall recommend, 

The Chariot now the painful ſteep aſcends, ' 

The Paeans ceaſe ; thy glorious labour ends. 
Here fix'd, the bright eternal Temple ſtands, _ 

Its proſpect an unbounded yiew commands: — 30 
Say, wondrous youth, what Column wilt thou chuſe, 
What laurel'd Arch for thy triumphant Muſe ? 

Tho? each great Ancient court thee to his ſhrine, 
Tho' ev'ry Laurel thro” the dome be thine, 

(From the proud Epic down to thoſe that ſhade ' 35 
The gentler brow of the ſoft Leſbian maid) 

Go to the Good and Juſt, an awful train, 

Thy foul's delight, and glory of the Fane : 

While thro' the earth thy dear remembrance flies, 

« Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies.” 40 
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3 Bard! for whom each Muſe has rg ; 
The faireſt garlands of th Aonian grove z/ | 1 

Preſery'd, our drooping Genius to reftore, © __. 
When Addiſon and Coogreve are no more 

After ſo many ſtars extinct in night, 

The darken'd ages laſt cemaining light ! 2 

To thee from Latian realms this verſe is writ, 
Infpir'd by memory of ancient Wit. 

For now no more theſe climes their influence boaſt, 
Fal'n is their glory, and their virtue loſt ; 10 

From Tyrants, and from Prieſts, the Muſes fly, 

Daughters of Reaſon and of Liberty 

Nor Baiae now, nor Umbria's plain they love, 

Nor on the banks of Nar, or Mincio rove ; | 

To Thames's flow'ry borders they retire, 19 
And kindle in thy breaſt: the Roman fire. 
So in the ſhades, when chear'd with ſummer rays 

Melodious linnets warbled ſprightly lays, 

Soon as they faded, falling leaves complain | 

Of gloomy winter's unauſpicious reign, 20 
No tuneful voice is heard of joy, or love, ( 


But mournful ſilence ſaddens all the grove. 
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( xxxii ) 

Unhappy Italy! whoſe alter'd ſtate 
Has felt the worſt ſeverity of Fate: 
Not that Barbarian hands her Faſces broke, 25 
And bow'd her haughty neck beneath their yoke ; 
Nor that her palaces to earth are thrown, 

Her Cities deſert, and her fields unſown ; 

But that her ancient Spirit is decay'd, 

That ſacred Wiſdom from her bounds is fled, 30 
That there the ſource of Science lows no more, 
Whence its rich ſtreams ſupply'd the world before. 

Illuſtrious Names! that once in Latium ſhin'd, 
Born to inſtru, and to command mankind ; | 
Chiefs, by whoſe Virtue mighty Rome was rais'd, 35 
And Poets, who thoſe chiefs ſublimely prais'd 1 
Oft I the traces you have left explore, 

Your aſhes viſit, and your urns adore; 

Oft kiſs, with lips devout, ſome mould'ring ſtone, 
With ivy's venerable ſhade oergrown ; 40 
Thoſe hallow'd ruins better pleas'd to ſee 

Than all the pomp of modern Luxury. 

As late on Virgil's tomb freſh flow'rs I ſtrow'd, 
While with th' aſpiring Muſe my boſom glow'd, 
Crown'd with eternal bays my raviſh'd eyes 45 
Beheld the Poet's awful Form ariſe : 

Stranger, he faid, whoſe pious hand has paid 
Theſe grateful rites to my attentive ſhade, 
When thou ſhalt breathe thy happy native air, 

To Pope this meſſage from his Maſter bear: 50 
Great Bard, whoſe numbers I myſelf inſpite, 
To whom I gave my own harmonious lyre, 
If high exalted on the Throne of Wit, 
Near Me and Homer thou aſpire 


ey 


45 


50 
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( xxxiii ) 

No more let meaner Satirg-dim the rays - 
That flow majeſtic from thy nobler Bays ; 
In all the flow'ry paths of Pindus ſtray, 
But ſhun that thorny, that unpleaſing way; 
Nor, when each oft engaging Muſe is thine, 
Addreſs the leaſt attractive of the Nine. 60 

Of thee more worthy were the tafk to raife 
A laſting Column to thy Country's Praiſe, 
To ſing the Land, which yet alone can boaſt 
That Liberty corrupted Rome has loft ; 
Where Science in the arms of Peace is laid: 65 
And plants her Palm beneath the Oliye's ſhade. 
Such was the Theme for which my lyre I ſtrung, 
Such was the People whoſe exploits I ſung; 
Brave, yet refin'd, for Arms and Arts renown'd, | 
With diffrent bays by Mars and Phoebus crown'd, 72 
Dauntleſs oppoſers of Tyrannic Sway, 
But pleas d, a mild Ave usr us to obey. 

If theſe commands ſubmiſſive thou receive, 
Immortal and unblam'd thy name ſhall live; 
Envy to black Cocytus ſhall retire, | 75 
And howl with Furies in tormenting fire; +4 
Approving Time ſhall conſecrate thy Lays, 


And join the Patriot's io the Poet's Praiſe.” 


GEORGE LYTTLETON. 
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Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vAlibus amnes, 
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DISCOURSE 


PASTORAL POE TRV. 


HERE are not, I believe, a greater number 
of any fort of verſes than of thoſe which are 
called Paſtorals; nor a ſmaller, than of thoſe which 
are truly ſo. It therefore ſeems neceſſary to give 
ſome account of this kind of Poem, and it is my defign 
to comprize in this ſhart paper the ſubſtance of thofe - 
numerous diſſertations the Critics have made on the 
ſubject, without omitting any of their rules in my 
own fayour, You will alſo find fome points recon- 
ciled, about which they ſeem to differ, and a few re- 
marks, which, I think, have eſcaped their obſervation. 
The original of Poetry is aſcribed, ta that Age 
which ſucceeded the creation of the world: and as 
the keeping of flocks ſeems to have been the firſt 
employment of mankind, the moſt ancient fort of 
poetry was probably paſtoral b. It is natural to ima-- 
gine, that the leiſure of thoſe ancient ſhepherds 
admitting and inviting ſome diverſion, none was ſo 
proper to that ſolitary and ſedentary life as ſinging; 
and that in their ſongs they toe occaſion to celebrate 


s Written at fixteen years of age. P. 
d Fontenelle's Diſc, on Paſtarals. P. 
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their own felicity. From hence a Poem was invented, 
and afterwards improved to a perfect image of that 
happy time ; which by giving us an eſteem for the vir- 
tues of -a former age, might recommend them to the 
preſent, And fince the life of ſhepherds was attended 
with more tranquillity than any other rural employ- 
ment, the Poets choſe te introduce their Perſons, 
from whom it received the name of Paſtoral. 
A Paſtoral is an imitation of the action of a ſhe- 
ms or one conſidered under that Character. The 
orm of this imitation is dramatic, or narrative, or 
mixed of both c; the fahle ſimple, the manners not 
tog polite nor too ruſtic : the thoughts are plain, yet 
admit a little quickneſs and paſhon, but that ſhort 
and flowing: the exprefſion humble, yet as pure 
as the language will afford; neat, but not flo- 
rid; eaſy, and yet lively. In ſhort, the fable, nun- 
ners, thoughts, and expreſſions are full of the grła- 
teſt ſimplicity in nature | 
The complete character of this poem conſiſts in 
ſimplicity d, brevity, and delicacy; the two firſt of 
which render an eclogye natural, and the laſt de- 
lightful. | 7811 215 
If we would copy Nature, it may be uſeſul to | 
take this Idea along with us, that Paſtoral is an image ber 
-of what they call the golden age, So that we ate 1, 
not to deſcribe our thepherds as erds at this day : 
really are, but as they may be conceived: then to 10 
have been; when the beſt of men followed the em- 
ployment. Lo carry this reſemblance yet further, In, 4 
it would not be amiſs to give theſe ſhepherds ſome kill 
in aſtronomy; as far as it may be uſeful to that fort 
of life. And an air of piety to the Gods ſhould 
ſhine through the poem, which fo viſibly appears i 


© Ace ade Tibet M 
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ON PASTORAL POETRY. 39 
all the works of antiquity: and: it ought to preſerve 


ſome reliſh of the old way of writing; the connec 


tion ſhould be looſe, the natrations and deſcriptions 
ſhort e, and the periods conciſe. Let it is not ſuf- 
ficient, that the ſentences only be brief, the whole 
Eclogue ſhould beſt too. For we cannot fu 
Poetry in thoſe days te have been the buſineſs of 
men, but tieir recreation at vacant hours. 
But with refpe@ to the preſent age, noth 
more conduces to make''theſe compoſureg natural, 
than when ſome Knowledge in rural affairs is diſ- 
covered f. This may be made to appear rather done 
by chance than on deſign, and ſometimes is beſt 
ſhewn by inference ; left by too much ſtudy to feem 
natural, we deftroy that eaſy ſimplicity from whence 
ariſes the delight. For what is inviting in this fort of 


pow? proceeds not ſo much from the Idea of that 
y * 


finefs, as of the tranquility of a country life. | 

We muſt therefore uſe fome illufion to render a 
Paſtoral delightful ; and this confiſts in expoſing the 
beſt ſide only of a ſhepherd's life, and in concealing its 


« 


miſeriess. Nor ĩs it enough to introduce ſhepherds dif- * 


eourſing together in a natural way; but a regard muſt 
be had to the ſubject; that it contain ſome particular 
beauty in irſelf, and that it be different in every Ec- 
logue, Beſides, in each of them a deſigned ſcene or 
oſpect is to be preſented to our view, Which ſhould 
ikewiſe have its variety h. This variety is obtained in 
2 great degree by frequent compariſons, drawn from the 
moſt agreeable objects of the country; by interrogati- 
ons to things inanimate; by beautiful digreffions, but 
thoſe ſhort 3 ſometimes by inſiſting a little on circum- 
ſtances ; and laſtly, b turns on the words, 


which render the mba extremely ſweet and pleaf- 
ing. As for the numbers themſelves, though they * 


e Repin, Reflex. fur FArt Poet. & Arift. þ, 2. Ref. 
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are properly of the heroic meaſure, they ſhould be the 


ſmootheſt, the moſt eaſy and flowing imaginable. 
It is by rules like theſe that we ought to judge of 
Paſtoral. And fince the inſtructions given for any art 
are to be delivered as that art is in perfection, they 
mult of neceſſity be derived from thoſe in whom it is 
acknowledged ſo to be, It is therefore from the prac- 
tice of Theocritus and Virgil (the only, undiſputed 
authors of Paſtoral) that the Critics have drawn the 
foregoing notions concerning it. 950 0 
5 Theogitus excels all others in nature and ſimplicity. 
The ſubjects of his Idyllia are purely-paftoral ; but he 
is not ſo exact in his perſons, having introduced rea- 
pers i and fiſhermen as well as ſhepherds; He is apt 
to be too long in his deſcriptions, of which that of the 
Cup in-the firſt paſtoral is a remarkable inſtance. In 
the manners he ſeems a little defective, for his ſwains 
are ſometimes abuſive and immodeft, and perhaps 
ioo much inclining to ruſticity ; for inſtance, in bis 
fourth and fifth Idyllia. But 'tis enough that all o- 
thers learnt their excellencies from him, and that his 
Dialect alone has a ſecret charm in it, which no other 
could ever attain. | | 
Virgil, who copies Theocritus, refines upon his or 


-  ginal: and in all points where judgment is principally 


concerned, he is much fuperior to his maſter. Though 
ſome. of his ſubjects are not paſtoral in themſelves, but 
only ſeem to be ſuch; they have a wonderful variety 
in them, which the Greek was a ſtranger to k. He ex- 
ceeds him in regularity and brevity, and falls ſhort of 
him in nothing but ſimplicity and propriety of ſtyle; 
the firſt of which perhaps was the fault of his age, 
and the laſt.of his language. * | 
Among the moderns, their ſucceſs has been greateſt 
who have moſt endeavoured to make theſe ancients 
their pattern, The moſt conſiderable Genius appears 
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in the famous Taſſo, and our Spencer. Taſſp in his 
Aminta has as far excelled all the Paſtoral writers, as 
in his Gieruſalemme he has ont-done the Epic Poets 
of his country. But as this Piece ſeems to have been 
the original of a new fort of poem, the paſtoral Co- 
medy, in Italy, it cannot ſo well be conſidered as a 
copy of the ancients. Spenſer's Calendar, in Mr. Dry- 
den's opinion, is the moſt complete work of this kind 
which any nation has produced ever fince the time 
of Virgil. | Not but that he may be thought imperfeQ 
in ſome few points. His Eclogues are ſomewhat too 
long, if we compare them with the ancients, He is 
ſometimes too allegorical, and treats of matters of te- 
ligion in a 3 ſtyle, as the Mantuan had done be- 
fore him, He has employed the Lyric meaſure, which 
is contrary to the practice of the old Poets. His 
Stanza is not ſtill the ſame, nor always well choſen. 
This laſt may be the zeaſon his expreſhon is ſometimes 
not conciſe enough: for the Tetraftic has obliged 
him to extend his fene to the length of four lines, 
voy would have been more cloſely confined in the 

c | 

In the manners, thoughts, and characters, he comes - 
near to Theocritus himfelf; tho”, notwithſtanding all 
the care he has taken, he is certainly inferior in his 
Dialect: For the Doric had its beauty and propriety 


in the time of Theocritus; it was uſed in part df, 


Greece, and frequent in the mouths of many of. the 
greateſt perſons : whereasthe old Engliſh and country 
phraſes of Spenſer were either entirely obſolete, or 
ſpoken only by people of the loweſt condition. As 
there is a difference betwixt ſimplicity and rufticity, fo 
the expreſſion of ſimple thoughts ſhould be plain, but 
not clowniſh. The addition he has made of a Calendar 
to his Eclogues, is very beautiful; ſince by this, be- 
bdes the general moral of innocence and ſimplicity, 
which is common to other authors of Paſtoral, he has 
one peculiar to himſelf; he compares human Life to 


| Dedication to Virg. Ecl, P. 
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the ſeveral Seaſons, and at once expoſes to his readers 
a view of the great and little worlds, in their vari- 
ous changes and aſpects. Vet the ſcrupulous diviſion 
of his paſtorals into Months, has obliged him either 
to repeat the ſame deſcription, in other words, for 
three months together; or, when it was exhauſted 
before, entitely to omit it : whence it comes to pals 
chat ſome of his Eclogues (as the ſixth, eighth, and 
tenth for example) have nothing but their Titles to 
diſtinguiſh them. The reaſon is evident, becauſe the 
year has not that variety in it to furniſh every month 
with a particular deſcription, as it may every ſeaſon, 
Of the following Eclogues I ſhall only ſay, that 
theſe four.comprehend all the ſubjects which the Cri- 
tics upon Theocritus and Virgil will allow to be fit 
for paſtoral : That they have as much variety of def- 
cription, in reſpect of the ſeveral ſeaſons, as Spenſer's: 
that in order to add to this variety, the feveral times 
of the day are obſerv'd, the rural employments in 
each ſeaſon or time of day, and the rural ſcenes or 
places proper to ſuch employments; not without ſome 


regard to the ſeveral ages of man, and the different 
ons pr to each age. | 

Par after all, if they * any merit, it is to be 

attributed to ſome good old Authors, whoſe works 

as I had leiſure to ſtudy, ſo I hope I have not wanted 

E336 to imitate. 
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To Sir WiLttram TruMBAL. 


IRST in theſe fields I try the fylvan ftraing, © 
Nor bluſh to ſport on Windfor's bliſsful plains: 
Fair Thames, flow gently from thy ſacred ſpring, 
While on thy banks Sicilian Muſes fing ; | 


"Remarks, | aa 
Theſe Paſtorals were written at the age of ſixteen 


| and then paſſed thro” the hands of Mr. Walſh, Mr. 


Wycherley, G. Granville afterwards Lord Lanſdown, 
Sir William Trumbal, Dr. Garth, Lord Halifax, Lord 
Somers, Mr, Mainwaring, and others. All theſe gave 
our Author the greateſt encouragement, and particu- 
larly Mr. Walſh, whom Mr. Dryden, in his Poſtſcript 
to Virgil, calls the beſt Critic of his age. The Au- 
** thor (ſays he) ſeems to have a particular genius for 
this kind of Poetry, and a judgment that much 
* exceeds his years. He has taken very freely from 
* the Ancients, ' But what he has mixed of his own 
© with theirs is is no way inferior to what he has taken 
* from them. It is not flattery at all to ſay that Vir- 
gil had written nothing ſo at his Age His 
* Preface is very judicious and learned.“ Letter ts 


* 


44 | PASTORALS. \ 
Let vernal airs through trembling oſiers play, ** 
And Albion's cliffs reſound the rural lay. E 
Vou, that too wiſe for pride, too good for pow'r, 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 
And carrying with you all the world can boaſt, 
To ax the world illuſtriouſſy are loſt ! 2 4139 


REMARKS. 


Mr. Wycherley, Ap. 1705. The Lord Lanſdown about 
the fame time, mentioning the youth of our Poet, 
ſays (in a printed letter of the Character of Mr. Wy- 
*cherley) ** that if he goes on as he hath begun in the 
= Paſtoral way, as Virgil firſt tried his ſtrength, we 
„% may. hope to ſee Engliſh Poetry vie with the Ro- 
„ man, &c. Notwithſtanding the early time of 
their production, the Author eſteemed theſe as the 
moſt correct in the verſification, and muſical in the 
numbers, of all his works, The reaſon for his labour- 
ing them into ſo much ſoftneſs, was, doubtleſs, that 
this ſort of poetry derives almoſt its whole beauty from 
a natural eaſe of thought and ſmoothneſs of verſe ; 
whereas that of moſt other kinds conſiſts in the ſtrength 
and fulneſs of both. In a letter of his to Mr. Walſb 
about this time, we find an enumeration of ſeveral ni- 
ceties in Verſification, which perhaps have never been 
ſtrictly obſerved in any Engliſh poem, except in theſe 


Paſtorals. They were not printed till 1709. P. hay 
Sir William Trumbal.] Our Author's friendſhip with the 
this gentleman commenced at very unequal years ; thre 


he was under ſixteen, but Sir William above ſixty, 
and had lately reſigned his employment of Secretary fer, 


of State to King William. P. - 
| IMrtTAT1IONS. 2. 
Ve. 1. Prima Syracoſio dignata eſt ludere verſu, 1 
Noſtra nec eruubit ſylvas habitare Thalia. N 

This is the general exordium and opening of the Pa- = 


ſtorals, in imitation of the ſixth of Virgil, which ſome 


PAST ORAL S. 
O let my Muſe her ſlender reed inſpire, 
Till in your native ſhadeg you tune the lyte: 

So when the Nightingale to reſt removes, 

The Thruſh may chant to the forſaken groves, 


: 


But charm'd to ſilence, liſtens while ſhe ſings, _ 15- 
And all th' aerial audience clap their wings. 
Soon as the flocks ſhook off the nightly dews, _ 
Two Swains, whom Love kept wakeful, and the Muſe, 
pour d o'er the whit'ning vale their fleecy care, | 
Freſh as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair : '20 


Naa Rumk nme. 2,05 2h 

VIB. 12. In your native ſbades.] Sir W. Trumbal 

was born in Windſor-foreſt, to which he retreated, 
atter he had reſigned the poſt of Secretary of State to 
King William III. P. 1 5 

Ws. 17, &c.] The Scene of this Paſtoral a Valley, 

the Time the Morning. It ſtood originally thus, 

Daphnis and Strephon to the ſhades retir'd, 

Both warm'd by Love, and by the Muſe inſpir'd, 
Freſli as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair, 1 
In flow'ry vales they fed their fleecy care; 

And while Aurora gilds the mountain's fide, - 

Thus Daphnis ſpoke, and Strephon thus reply'd. 


_—ImiTAT1oONS. N 
have therefore not improbably thought to have been 
the firſt originally. In the beginnings of the other 
three Paſtorals, he imitates expreſsly thoſe which now 
nand firſt of the three chief Poets in this kind, Spen- 
ſer, 4 ir gil, Theocritus, A E 
A Shepherd's Boy (he ſeeks no better name) — 
Beneath the ſhade a ſpreading beach diſplays, — 
Thyr/is, the Muſic of that murm'ring Spring, — 
are maniteſtly imitations of | | 
A Shepherd's Boy (no better do him call)” 
© —Tityre, tu patulae recubans ſub tegmine fagi,” 
© ww AIG T4 To ilugiopun nal @ virus, ain, rm.“ P. 


6 Fernen 
The dawn now bluſhing on the mountain's ſide, | 
Thus *— ſpoke, and Strephon thus rep! yd. 
| ' Daynnais. bs 
Hear how the birds, on ey'ry bloomy ſpray, 
With joyous muſic wake the dawning day! 
Why fit we mute, when early linnets fing, 25 
When'warbling Philomel falutes the ſpring ? 
Why fit we ſad, when Phoſphor ſhines ſo clear, 
And laviſh Nature paints the purple year? 


STzxErPHON,. 

Sing then, and Damon ſhall attend the ſtrain, . 
While yon flow oxen'turn the furrow'd plain. 30 
Here the bright crocus and blue vilet glow, | 
Here weſtern winds on breathing roſes blow. 

Pll ſtake yon' lamb, that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his dancing ſhade Rays 


'Darnnis. 


And I this bowl, where wanton ivy twines, 35 
And ſwelling cluſters bend the n vines: 


cee 


Ver. 34. The firſt reading was, wh 
And his own image from the bank ſurveys. as] 
Ve u. 36. And cluſters lurk beneath the Frog 
vines. Tu 
R E MARK S. | Thi 


Ve R. 28. purple year ?] Purple here uſed in the imi 
Latin ſenſe of the brighteſt moſt vivid colouring in 
general, not of that ſpecihc tint ſo called. | 


IMITATIONS., ERTIES. A 
Ven. 35 36. | k 
« Lenta Soda torno facili 1 vitis, y 


« Dittuſos edera veſtit pallente corymbos. Virg. P. 


PAST ORAL S. 47 

Four figures riſing from the work appear, 

The various ſeaſons of the rolling year; 

And what is that, which binds the radiant ſky, 

Where mares four * in denen order lie ? 40 
0 


| 2950 Dam o x, F 
Then ſing by turns, by turns the Muſes fing, 
Now hawthorns bloſſom, now the daifies ſpring, 


Now leaves the trees, and flow'rs adorn the ground ; 
Beyin, the vales thaſl ev'ry note rebound, 


25 


=D 


Nin 


Inſpire me, Phoebus, in thy Delia's praiſe, 45 
With Walter's ſtrains, or Granville's moving lays! 


RemMaAanrts. 


Ver. 38. The various Seaſons.] The Subject of 
theſe Paſtorals engraven on Gs bowl is not without 
its propriety, 1 

VI R. 46. Granvill.—] Geoxge Granville, after- 
wards Lord Lanſdown, known for his Peems, moſt of 


which he compoſed vety young, and * Waller 
as his model. P. 


35 


. IuixATIO xs. | 


The Shepherd's heſitation 5 at the name of the Zodiac | 
im the imitates that in Virgil, 
ing in Et quis fuit alter, 
| Deſcripſit radio totum qui gentibus orbem ?” P. 


Ver. 41. Then fing by turns, ] Literally from Virgil. 
„ Alternis dicetis, amant alterna Camoenae : 
Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos, 
8, Nunc frondent ſylvae, nunc formoſiſſimus annus. P. 


48 p AST ORAL. 


A milk- white Bull ſhall at your altars ſtand, 
That threats a fight, and ſpurns the riſing ſand. 


6 


0 1 for Sylvia let me gain the prize, 
And make my tongue viQorious as her eyes : 50 
No lambs or ſheep for victims Pll impart,, 
Thy victim, Love, ſhall be the ſhepherd's heart. 


STREPMON, 


Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in ſhades, . eludes her eager ſwain ; 
But feigns a laugh, to ſee me-ſearch around, 55 
And by h that laugh the willing fair is found, 


Dar RIS. 
The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not tun unſeen; 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes! 60 


VARAIATIO NVS. 


Ve R. 49. Originally thus in the MS, 
Pan, let my numbers equal Strephon's lays, 
Of Parian ſtone thy ſtatue will I raiſe ; 
But if I conquer and augment my fold, 
. hy Parian ſtatue ſhall be chang d to gold. 


 ITmiTATIONS. 


Ver. 47. A milk-white bull. ] Virg.—“ Paſcite au- 
rum, 
Qui cornu petat, et pedibus j jam ſpargat are- 
nam.“ P. 
Ver. 58, She runs, but hopes. ] Imitation of Virgil. 
« Malo me Galatea petit, laſciva puella, 
1900 Et fugit ad falices, fed ſe cupit ante videri, P. 


pAST ORAL S. 49 


STREPHON, 


Oer golden ſands let rich Pactolus flow, 
And trees weep amber on the banks of Po; 
left Thames's ſhores the brighteſt beauties yield, 

eed here my lambs, Il ſeek no diſtant field. 


/ 


50 
r Dazunis. 
Celeſtial Venus haunts Idalia's groves ; 6g 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves 
If Windſor-ſhades delight the matchleſs maid, 
yathus and Hybla yield to Windfor-ſhade. 


STATT ROM. 


All nature mourns, the ſkies relent in ſhow'rs, 
Juſh'd are the birds, and clos d the drooping flow'rs; 


VaRIAaATIONS. . 


Ver. 61. It ſtood thus at firſt, 


Let rich Iberia golden fleeces boaſt, 
Her purple wool the proud Aſſyrian coaſt, 
Bleſt Thames's ſhores, &c. p. 
Ver. 61, Originally thus in the MS. 
Go, flow'ry wreath, and let my Sylyia know, 
Compar'd to thine how bright her Beauties ſhow ; 
Then die; and dying teach the lovely Maid 
How ſoon the brighteſt beauties are decay'd, | 


Q 


6⁰ 


Darn xis. 


Go, tuneful bird, that pleas'd the woods ſo lo 
Of Amaryllis learn a ſweeter ſong ; 
To Heav'n ariſing then her notes convey, 

For Heav'n alone is worthy ſuch a lay. 


Vor, I. 2 


50 pASTORAL S. 


If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, "i 
The ſkies to brighten, and the birds to ſing. 


Darnnis. | 
All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair, 
The Sun's mild luſtre warms the vital air; 
If Sylvia fmiles, new glories gild the ſhore, * 
And vanquiſh'd nature ſeems to charm no more. 


STREPHON, 


In ſpring the fields, in autumn hills I love, 
At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove, 
But Delia always ; abſent from her ſight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight, & 


Darnnis. 


Sylvia s like autumn ripe, yet mild a as May, 
More bright than noon, yet freſh as early day; 
Ev'n ſpring diſpleaſes, when ſhe ſhines not here; 
But bleſt with her, tis ſpring throughout the year, 


VARIATIONS. 


VX X. 69, &c. "Theſe verſes were thus at firſt: battl 
All nature mourns, the birds their ſongs deny, 
Nor waſted brooks the thirſty l pp 7 5 
If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, 
The brooks to murmur, and the birds to ſing. P V. 


S IMITATIONS. | he ] 


Ve R. 69. All nature mourns,] | mita 
Virg. © Aret ager, vitio moriens ſitit aeris herba,” & 6 } 
66 Phyllidis adventu noſtrae nemus omne virebit. ] 144 


ati 8 


STREPHON,' | | 
Say, Daphnis, fay, in what glad foil appears, 85 
\ wondrous Tree that ſacred Monarchs bears; 
ell me but this, and I'll diſclaim the prize, 
And give the conqueſt to thy Sylvia's eyes. 


Dar RH NIS. 


Nay, tell me firſt, in what more happy fields 

he Thiſtle ſprings, to which the Lily yields: 90 
And then a nobler prize I will reſign ; 

or Sylvia, charming Sylvia ſhall be thine, 


Damon. 


Ceaſe to contend, for, Daphnis, I decree, 
he bowl to Strephon, and the lamb to thee : 
Bleſt Swains, whoſe Nymphs in ev'ry grace excel; 95 
Bleſt Nymphs, whoſe Swains thoſe graces ſing ſo well! 


ReMARK S: 


Ver 86. Awondrous Tree that ſacred Monarchs 
bears ;] An alluſion to the Royal Oak, in which 
harles IT, had been hid from the purſuit after the 
battle at Worceſter, P. 


. Id ITATIO VSV. 
ply ; 2 
ing. p Ver. go. The Thiftle ſprings to which the Lily 


yields:] Alludes to the device of the Scots Monarchs, 
he Thiftle, worn by Queen Anne; and to the arms 
of France, the Fleur de Lys. The two riddles are in 
3 mitation of thoſe in Virg. Ecl. iii. 

rba,” 6.88 Dic quibus in terris inſcripti nomina Regum 
irebit. 18 © Naſcantur Flores, & Phyllida ſolus habeto, P. 


8 


And from the Pleiads fruitful ſhow'rs deſcend. 
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32 PASTORALS. 


Now riſe, and haſte to yonder-woodbine bow'rs, 

A ſoft retreat from ſudden vernal ſhow'rs ; 

The turf with rural dainties ſhall be crown'd, 
While op'ning blooms diffuſe their ſweets around. 
For ſee ! the gath'ring flocks to ſhelter tend, lo! 


1. VarIaTloONSs, 
Ve. 99. was originally, 

The turf with country dainties ſhall be ſpread, 

And trees with twining branches ſhade your head. 


7 


653 

THE | 
SECOND PASTORAL, 

\* 4 


AL E 06 
To, Da. GAR T H. 
Shepherd's Boy (he ſeeks no better name) 
Led forth his flocks along the filver Thame, 


Where dancing ſun- beams on the waters play'd, 
And verdant alders form'd a quiv'ring ſhade. 


VarIlAaTIONS. 

Vex. 1, 2, 3, 4 were thus printed in the firſt 
edition: | | 

A faithful ſwain, whom Love had taught to ſing, 

Bewail'd his fate beſide a filver ſpring ; 

Where gentle Thames his winding waters leads 

Thro' verdant foreſts, and thro' flow'ry meads. P. 
Vr R. 3. Originally thus in the MS. 


There to the winds he plain'd his hapleſs love, 
And Amaryllis fill'd the vocal grove. 


REMARKS, 


Vex. 3. The Scene of this Paſtoral by the river's 
ſide, ſuitable to the heat of the ſeaſon ; the Time, 


noon, P. 


C 3 


54 p AST ORAL S. 


Soft as he mourn'd the ſtreams forgot to flow, 

The flocks around a dumb compaſſion ſhow, 

The Naiads wept in ev'ry wat'ty bow'r, 

And Jove conſented in a ſilent ſhow'r. 
Accept, O GanrTh, the Muſe's early lays, 

That adds this wreath of ivy to thy bays ; 

Hear what from Love uepraQtis'd hearts endure, 

From Love, the ſole diſeaſe thou canſt not cure.” 
Ye ſhady beeches, and ye cooling ſtreams, 

Defence from Phoebus”, not from Cupid's beams, 

To you I mourn, nor to the deaf ] ſing, 

The woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo ring. 

The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay, 

Why art thou prouder and more hard than they? 

The bleating ſheep with my complaints agtee, 

They parch'd with heat, and I inflam'd by thee. 20 

The ſultry Sirius burns the thirity plains, 

While in thy heart eternal winter reigns. 


REMARKS. 


Ver. 9.] Dr. Samuel Garth, Author of the Diſpen- 
fary, was one of the firſt friends of the Author, whole 
acquaintance with him began at fourteen or fifteen. 
Their friendſhip continued from the year 1703 to 
1718, which was that of his death. P. | 

VA. 16. The woods fhall anſwer, and their echo 
ring.] ls a line out of Spenſer's Epithalamion. P. 


IudITATIONVSV. % 


Ven. 8. And Jove conſented] 85 
Jupiter et laeto deſcendet plurimus imbri.“ Virg. P. 


Ver. 15, nor to the deaf I fing,] ; 
Non canimus furdis, reſpondent omnia ſylvae.” Virg, 


P AST ORAL 55 


Where ſtray ye, Muſes, in what lawn or grove, 
hile your Alexis pines in hopeleſs love? 
n thoſe fair fields where ſacred Iſis glides, 25 
WO: elſe where Cam his winding vales divides ? 
As in the cryſtal ſpring I view my face, 
Freſh riſing bluſhes paint the wat ry glaſs ; 
But ſince thoſe graces pleaſe thy eyes no more, 
] ſhun the fountains which I ſought before. 30 
Once I was ſkilld in ev'ry herb that grew, 
And ev'ry plant that drinks the morning dew ; 
Ah wretched ſhepherd, what avails thy art, 
To cure thy lambs, but not to heal thy heart ! 
Let other ſwains attend the rural care, 35 
Feed fairer flocks, or richer fleeces ſheer : 


lo 


VAAIAT10 NS, 
Ver. 27. | 
Oft in the cryſtal ſpring I caſt a view, 
And equald Hylas, if the glaſs be true 


But fince thoſe graces meet my eyes no more, 
I hun, &c. F. 


IMm1TAaATIONS. 


Ve R. 23. Where ſtray ye, Muſes, &c.] 
** Quae nemora, aut qui vos ſaltus habuere, puellae 
Naiades, indigno cum Gallus amore periret ? 
Nam neque Parnaſſi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonia Aganippe.” | 
Virg. out of 'Theocr, P. 
Ve. 27. Virgil again, from the Cyclops of Theoeritus, 
* nuper me in littore vidi, 
Cum placidum ventisftaret mare; non ego Daphnim, 
* Judice te, metuany fi nunquam fallat imago. P. 


C4 


66 PAST ORAL S. 
But nigh yon' mountain let me tune my lays, 
Embrace my Love, and bind my brows with bays. 
That flute is mine which Colin's tuneful breath 
Inſpir'd when living, and bequeath'd in death: 40 
He faid ; Alexis, take this pipe, the fame 
That taught the groves my Roſalinda's name: 

But now the reeds ſhall hang on yonder tree, 
For ever filent, ſince deſpis'd by thee. 
Oh! were I made by ſome transſorming pow'r 45 
The captive bird that ſings within thy bow'r ! 
Then might my voice thy liſt'ning ears employ, 
And I thoſe kiffes he receives enjoy. 

And yet my numbers pleaſe the rural throng, 
Rough Satyrs dance, and Pan applauds the ſong : 51 
The Nymphs, forſaking ev'ry cave and ſpring, 
Their early fruit, and milk-white turtles bring ! 
Each am'rous nymph prefers her gifts in vain, 

On you their gifts are all beſtow'd again. 

For you the ſwains the faireſt flow'rs deſign, 55 
And in one garland all their beauties join; 
Accept the wreath which you deſerve alone, 

In whom all beauties are compriz'd in one. 


REMARKS. 


Ven. 39. Colin.] The name taken by Spenſer in 
is Eclogues, where his miſtreſs is celebrated under 


that of Roſalinda. P. | 


IMITATIONS, 


Ve, 40. bequeath'din death, c.] Virg. Ecl. i. 
« Eft mihi diſparibus ſeptem compacta cicutis 
« Fiſtula, Damoetas dono mihi quam dedit olim, 
Et dixit moriens, Te nunc habet iſta ſecundum,” P. 


PASTORALS. 57 


See what delights in ſylvan ſcenes appear! 
Deſcending Gods have found Elyſium here. 60 
In woods bright Venus with Adonis ſtray'd, 

And chafte Diana haunts the foreſt-ſhade. 

Come, lovely nymph, and bleſs the filent hours, 
When ſwains from ſheering ſeek their nightly bow'rs x 
When weary reapers quit the ſultry field, 6. 
And crown d with corn their thanks to Ceres yield. 
This harmleſs grove no lurking viper hides, 

But in my breaſt the ſerpent Love abides. 

Here bees from bloſſoms ſip che roſy dew, 

But your Alexis knows no ſweets but you. 70 
Oh deign to viſit our forſaken ſeats, 

The moſſy fountains, and the green retreats ! 

Where'er you walk, cool gales ſhall fan the glade, 
Trees, where you fit, ſhall croud into a ſhade : 
Where'er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall riſe, 75, 
And all things flouriſh where you turn your eyes. 
Oh! how I long with you to paſs my days, 

Invoke the Muſes, and reſound your praile ! 

Your praiſe the birds ſhall chant in ev'ry grove, 

And winds ſhall waft it to the pow'rs above. 80 


 VarIaTIONS, 
Vr R. 79, 80. 
Your praiſe the tuneful birds to heav'n ſhall bear, 
And liſt'ning wolves grow milder as they hear. 
So the verſes were originally written. But the author, 
young as he was, ſoon found the abſurdity which 
Spenſer himſelf overlooked, of introducing wolves 
into England, P. 
IMuITATToxsV. 
Ver. 60. Deſcending Gods have found Elyſium here.] 
« Habitarunt Di quoque ſylvas“—Virg. 
Et formoſus oves ad flumina pa vit Adonis.“ Idem. P. 
Ve x. 80. And winds ſball waft, &c.) 
** Partem aliquam, venti, divũm referatis ad aures !” 


C's Virg. F. 


' 


58. P AST ORAL S. 

But would you ſing, and tival Orpheus ſtrain, 

The wond' ring foreſts ſoon ſhould dance again, 
The moving mountains hear the pow'rful call, 

And headlong ſtreams hang liſt'ning in their fall! 
Hut ſee, the ſhepherds thun the noon-day heat, $; 
The lowing herds to murm'ring brooks retreat, 

To cloſer ſhades the panting flocks remove ; 

Ye Gods! and is there no relief for Love? 

But ſoon the ſun with milder rays deſcends 

To the cool ocean, where his journey ends: 9⁰ 
On me love's fiercer flames for ever prey, 


By night he ſcorches, as he burns by day. 


Ve R. 88. Ye Gods, c.] 


Me tamen urit amor, quis enim modus adſit amori?” Th 
| Virg. P. * 


VARIATIONS. 
vr, 91, Me love inflames, nor will his fires allay. P. 


N «; 12G 4 

AUTUMN. 
THE | 

THIRD PASTORAL: 


5 OR, 67 K 
HYLAS and AEGON. 


To MR. WYCHERLEY. 


ENEATH the ſhade a ſpreading Beech diſplays, 
Hylas and Aegon ſung their rural lays ; 
This mourn'd a faithleſs, that an abſent Love, 
And Delia's name and Doris' filbd the Grove. 
Ye Mantuan nymphs, your ſacred ſuccour bring; 5 
Hylas and Aegon's rural lays I ſing. 1 4 | 
Thou, whom the Nine, with Plautus' wit inſpire, 
The art of Terence and Menander's fire; 


lay. P. 


REMARKS. 


This Paſtoral conſiſts of two parts, like the viiith of 
Virgil: The Scene, a Hill; the Time, at Sun-ſet. P. 

Ve R. 7. Thou, whom the Nine,] Mr Wycherley, a 
famous author of Comedies ; of which the moſt cele- 
brated were the Plain-Dealer and Country-Wife. He 
was a writer of infinite ſpirit, ſatire and wit. The only 
objection made to him was that he had too much. 
However, he was followed in the ſame way by Mr. 
Congreve ; tho? with a little more correctneſs. P. 

Ver. 8. The art of Terence and Menander's fire ;} 
This line alludes to that famous character given of 
Terence, by Caeſar : | 

** Tu quoque, tu in ſummis, ,6 dimidiate Menander, 


— — — 
- —. 
.* 
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Whole ſenſe inſtructs us, and whoſe humour charms, 


Whoſe judgment ſways us, and whoſe ſpirit warms! Ye 
Oh, ſkill'd in Nature! ſee the hearts of Swains, 11 Ye 
Their artleſs paſſions, and their tender pains. Sa) 
No ſetting Phoebus ſhone ſerenely bright, | 
And fleecy clouds were ſtreak'd with purple light; Cu 
When tuneful Hylas with melodious moan, 15 Fa 
Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains groan, Die 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away! WI 
To Delia's ear the tender notes convey. Let 
As ſome ſad Turtle his loſt love deplores, Let 
And with deep murmurs fills the ſounding ſhores; 20 An 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, ( 
Alike unheard, unpity'd, and forlorn. Th 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along! The 
For her, the featherd quires neglect their ſong : Anc 
For her, the limes their pleaſing ſhades deny; 26 Not 
For her the lilies hang their heads and die. Not 
RE MARK D. Not 
© Poneris, et merito, puri ſermonis amator : Are 
9 1 atque utinam ſcriptis adj uncta foret vi 0 
„ | 
So that the judicious critic ſees he ſhould have faid— Con 
with Menander”s fire. For what the Poet meant, was, 
that his friend had join'd to Terence's art, what Cae- Ver 
far thought wanting in Terence, namely, the vir co- Y 
mica of Menander. B. fides, and Men: nder's fire, O 
is making that the Characteriſtic of Menander which Y 
was not, He was diſtinguiſhed for having art and A 
comic ſpirit in conjunction, and Terence having only V 
the firſt part, is called the balf of Menander. N ; 
Ver. 9 Whoſe ſenſe inſtructs us,] He was always ve- 2 
careful in his encomiums not to fall into ridicule, 
the deſerved fate of weak and ptoſtitute flatterers, and . 


which they rarely eſcape. For ſenſe, he would wil 
lingly have ſaid, moral; propriety required it. But 
'this dramatic poet's moral was remarkably faulty. 
His plays are all ſhamefully profligate both in the 
Dialogue and Action. 
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Ye flow'rs that droop, forſaken by the ſpring, 
Ye birds that, left by ſummer, ceaſe to ſing, 
Ye trees that fade when autumn-heats remove, 
Say, is not abſence death to thoſe who love? 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away! 
Curs'd be the fields that cauſe my Delia's ſtay ; 
Fade ev'ry bloſſom, wither ev'ry tree, 
Die ev'ry flow'r, and periſh all, but ſhe. 


What have I ſaid > where'er my Delia flies, 35 


Let ſpring attend, and ſudden flowers ariſe ; 
Let op' ning roſes knotted oaks adorn, 
And liquid amber drop from ev'ry thorn, 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along! 
The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their ev'ning ſong, 40 
The winds to breathe, the waving woods to moye, 
And ftreams to murmur, ere I ceaſe to love. 
Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 
Not balmy ſleep to lab'rers faint with pain, 
Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſun- ſhine to the bee, 45 
Are half ſo charming as thy ſight to me. 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away! 
Coup, Delia, come ; ah, why this long delay ? 
VarIATIONS. 
Ver. 48. Originally thus in the MS. 
With him through Libya's burning plains Dll go, 
On Alpine mountains tread th' eternal ſnow ; 
Yet feel no heat but what our loves impart, 


And dread no coldneſs but in Thyrſis heart. 
IMITATIONS. 


Ver. 37. Aurea durae 
Mala ferant quercus; narciſſo floreat alnus, 


** Pinguia eorticibus ſudent electra myricae,” 


Ver. 43, &c.] 
” ks fopor feſlis in gramine, quale per neſtum 


* Dulcis aquae faliente fitim reſtingnere rivo.” 
Eel. v. P. 


Virg. Ecl. viii. P. 
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And the fleet ſhades glide o'er the duſky green. 


VX. 52. An qui amant, ipſi fibi ſomnia fingunt ?” 
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Thro wks and caves the name of Delia ſounds, 
Delia, each cave and echoing rock rebounds, 60 
Ye pow'rs, what pleaſing phrenzy ſooths my mind ! 
Do lovers dream, or is my Delia kind? 
She comes, my Delia comes Now ceaſe my lay,” 
And ceaſe, ye gales, to bear my ſighs away! 
Next Aegon ſung, while Windſor groves admir᷑d; 55 
Rehearſe, ye Muſes, what yourſelves inſpir'd. 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrain ! 
Of perjur'd Doris, dying I complain : 
Here where the mountains, leſs'ning as they riſe, 
Loſe the low vales, and ſteal into the ſkies : 60 
While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 
In their looſè traces from the field retreat: 
While curling ſmoaks from village-tops are ſeen, 


Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay! 65 
Beneath yon' poplar oft we paſt the day: 
Oft' on the rind I carv'd her am rous vows, . 
While ſhe with garlands hung the bending boughs: 
The garlands fade, the vows are worn away; 
So dies her love, and ſo my hopes decay. 70 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrain ! 
Now bright ArQuius glads the teeming grain, 
Now golden fruits on loaded branches ſhine, 
And grateful cluſters ſwell with floods of wine ; 
Now bluſhing berries paint the yellow grove; 755 
Juſt Gods! ſhall all things yield returns but love ? 


IMITATIONS. 


Virg. Ecl. viii, P. 
REMARKS. 


Ver. 74. And grateful cluſters, &c.] The ſcene | in 
Windſor-foreſt ; ſo this image not ſo exact. 


ge in 


Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay ! 
The ſhepherds cry, Thy flocks are left a prey 
Ah! what avails it me, the flocks to keep, | 
Who loſt my heart while I prefery'd my ſheep. +» 80 
Pan came, and aſk'd, what magic caus'd my ſmart, 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart ? 

What eyes but hers, alas, have pow'r to move! 
And is there magic but what dwells in love! 84 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrains ! 

Pl fly fromhepherds, flocks, and flow'ry plains, 

rom ſhepherds, flocks, and plains, I may remove, 

Forſake mankind, and all the world—but love! 

I know thee, Love! on foreign mountains bred, 

Wolves gave thee fuck, and ſavage tigers fed. 90 

Thou wert from Aetna's burning entrails torn, 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born! 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay! 

Farewel, ye woods, adieu the light of day 

One leap from yonder cliff ſhall end my pains, 95 

No more, ye hills, no more reſound my ſtrains ! _ 
Thus ſung the ſhepherds till th? approach of night, 

The ſkies yet bluſhing with departing light, 

When falling dews with ſpangles deck'd the glade, 

And the low ſun had lengthen'd ev'ry ſhade, 100 


IMITATION S, 


VER. 82. Or what ill eyes.] 
Neſcio quis teneros oculos mihi faſcinat agnos. P. 


Ver R. 89. Nunc ſcio quid fit Amor: duris in cotibus 
illum,“ Sc. P. | 


REMARK S. 


VII. 98. 100.] There is a little inaccuracy here; 
= firſt line makes the time after ſun-ſet ; the ſecond, 
fore, ; 
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WINT E R. 
THE | 
FOURTH PASTORAL. 
7 OR 18 
Dx HN N 
To the Memory of Mrs. TEMPEST. 


LyYC1DAS. 


HYRS15S, the muſick of that murm'ring ſpring, 
Is not ſo mournful as the ftrains you fing, 
Nor rivers winding through the vales below, 
So ſweetly warble, or ſo ſnioothly flow. 


REeMaAaRKs. 


WinTter.] This was the Poet's favourite Paſtoral, 
Mrs. Tempe ft.] This Lady was of an ancient family in 
Yorkſhire, and Wee admired by the Author's 
friend Mr. Walſh, who, having celebrated her in a 
Paſtoral Elegy, deſired his friend io do the ſame, as 


JulTATIONS. 


Ven. 1. Thyrſis, the muſic, Ec] 
AW ri, tr. Theocr. Id. i. 


ring, 


oral, 
ly in 
hor's 

in a 


e, as 
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Now filceping flocks on their ſoft fleeces lie, 5 


The moon, ſerene in glory, mounts the ſky, 
Whilſt ſilent birds forget their tuneful lays, 
Oh fing of Daphne's fate, and Daphne's praiſe ! 


, TRVYAS 18. 


Behold the groves that ſhine with ſilver froſt, 
Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure loft. 10 
Here ſhall I try the ſweet Alexis ſtrain, 
That call'd the liſt' ning Dryads to the plain? 
Thames heard the numbers as he flow'd along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving ſong. 


LyciDas. | 
So may kind rains their vital moiſture yield, 15 
And ſwell the future harveſt of the field. 


REMARKS. 8 


appears from one of his Letters, dated Sept. . 1706. 
LVLour laſt Eclogue being on the ſame ſubject with 
* mine on Mrs. Tempeſt's death, I ſhould take it 
very kindly in you to give it a little turn as if it were 
to the memory of the ſame lady.” Her death hav- 
ing happened on the night of the great ſtorm in 1703, 
gave a propriety to this eclogue, which in its general 
turn alludes to it, The ſcene of the Paſtoral lies in 
a * the time at midnight. P. 

VIX. 9. Hine with filver froft,) The image is a 
fine one, but improperly placed. The idea he would 
raiſe is the deformity. of Winter, as appears by the 
following line: but this imagery contradicts it. It 
ſhould have been—glare with hoary froft, or ſome 
ſuch expreſſion: the ſame inaccuracy in ver. 31. 
where he uſes pearls, when he ſhould have faid tears. 


 ImiTAaAT1ioNSs. 


VER. 13. Thames heard, c.] | 
Audiit Eurotas, juſſitque ediſcere lauros.” Virg. P. 
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And with freſh bays her rural ſhrine adorn. 20 


Begin ; this charge the dying Daphne'gave, 
And ſaid; “ Ve ſhepherds, ſing around my grave!“ 
Sing, while beſide the ſhaded tomb I mourn, 


THyYRS1s, p N 
Ye gentle Muſes, leave your cryſtal ſpring, * 
Let Nymphs and Sylvans cypreſs garlands bring ; No 
Ye weeping Loves, the ſtream with myrtles hide, The 
And break your bows, as when Adonis dy'd ; "FR 
And with your golden darts, now uſeleſs grown, 25 yy 
Inſcribe a verſe on this relenting ſtone : Pair 
Let nature change, let heay'n and earth deplore, | N 
Fair Daphne's dead, and love is now no more!“ Sha] 
Tis done, and nature's various charms decay, hs 
See gloomy clouds obſcure the chearful day! 30 Or h 
Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear, No n 
Their faded honours ſcatter'd on her bier. A fir 
See, where on earth the flow'ry glories lie, * 
With her they flouriſh'd, and with her they die. Pair 
Ah what avail the beauties nature wore ? 35 He 
Fair Daphne's dead, and beauty 1s no more ! fad; 
For her the flocks refuſe their verdant food, The 
The thirſty heifers ſhun the gliding ſlood, 8 
The filver ſwans her hapleſs tate be moan, The i 
In notes more ſad than when they. ting their own ; 40 Swell 
VanlaTlIoNs. The i 
V᷑ R. 29. Originally thus in the MS, Daph 
Tis done, and nature's chang'd ſince you are gone; Bu! 
Behold the clouds have put their Mourning on. Above 

IMITATIONS, 

1 23, 24, 25. Inducite fontibus umbras— Ve 


6 Et tumulum tacite, ettumulo ſuperaddite carmen. 1. 2 


r 


35 


3 40 


gone; 
on. 


4 8— 
en. P. 
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In hollow caves ſweet Echo ſilent lies, 

Silent, or only to her name replies; 

Her name with pleaſure once ſhe taught the ſhore, 
Now Daphne's dead, and pleaſure is no more ! 

No grateful dews deſcend from ev'ning ſkies, 45 

Nor morning odours from the flow'rs ariſe ; 

No rich perfumes refreſh the fruitful field, 

No fragrant herbs their native incenſe yield. 

The balmy Zephyrs, filent ſince her death, 

Lament the ceafing of a ſweeter breath ; 50 
Th induſtrious bees neglect their golden ſtore |! 

Fair Daphne's dead, and ſweetneſs is no more! 

No more the mounting larks, while Daphne ſings, 
Shall liſt'ning in mid-air ſuſpend their wings; | 
No more the birds ſhall imitate her lays, 55 
Or huſh'd with wonder, hearken from the ſprays : 

No more the ſtreams their murmurs ſhall forbear, 

A ſweeter muſic than their own to hear, 

But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, 

Fair Daphne's dead, and muſic is no more! 60 

Her fate is whiſper'd by the gentle breeze, 
And told in ſighs to all the trembling trees; 
The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the ſilver flood; 
The filver flood, fo lately calm, appears MM 
Swell'd with new paſſion, and o'erflows with tears; 
The winds, and trees, and floods her death deplore, 
Daphne, our grief! our glory now no more 

But ſee! where Daphne wond'ring mounts on high 


Above the clouds, above the ſtarry ſky ! 70 


IM1TAT1IONS. 


Ven. 69, 70. ©« miratur limen Olympi, 


* Sub pedibuſque videt nubes et ſydera Daphnis.“ 
Virg. P. 
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Eternal beauties grace the ſhining ſcene, 

Fields ever freſh, and groves for ever green! 

There while you reſt in Amaranthine bow'rs, 

Or from thoſe meads ſelect unfading flow're, 

Behold us kindly, who your name implore, - 75 
Daphne, our Goddeſs, and our grief no more ! 


 Lycipas. 
How all things liſten, while thy Muſe complains ! 

Such ſilence waits on Philomela's ſtrains, 

In ſome ſtill ey'ning, when the whiſp'ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 80 
To thee, bright goddeſs, oft a lamb ſhall bleed, 

If teeming ewes encreaſe my fleecy breed. 

While plants their ſhade, or flow'rs their odours give, 

Thy name, thy hopour, and thy praiſe ſhall live ! 


4\ WE 
TRAVRIS1S. 


But ce, Orion ſheds unwholſome dews ; b 
1 Ariſe, the pines a noxious ſhade ditfuſe ; 

| Sharp Byreas blows, and Nature feels decay, 

Time ebnquers all, and we muſt Time gbey, 


} 


Sh VARIATIONS. 

VIX. 83, Otiginally thus in the MS. 
While vapours riſe, and driving ſnows deſcend, 
Thy honour, name, and praiſe ſhall never end, 


IMITATIONS. 


Ver. 81 w jllius aram 5 
e Saepe tener noſtris ab ovilibus imbuit r 
VX Ek. 8. ** ſolet eſſe gravis cantantibus umbra, 
„ Juniperi gravis umbra.“ Virg. P. 
Ver. 88. Time conquers all, fc] ; 
« Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori.“ 
Vid. etiam Sannazarii Ecl. et Spenſer's Calendar. 
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Adieu, ye vales, ye mountains, ſtreams, and groves, 
Adieu, ye ſhepherds rural lays and loves; go 
Adieu, my flocks; farewell, ye ſylvan crew; 
Daphne, farewell ; and all the world adieu ! 


REMARKS. f 
Ven. Bg, fc.) Theſe four laſt lines allude to 
ubj 


the ſeveral ects of the four Paſtorals, and to the 
ſeveral ſcenes of them, particularized before in each. P. 


« ® 


Sacred Ec LOGUE. 
[a Imitation of 5 
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Advertiſement. 


IN reading ſeveral paſſages of the Prophet Iſaiah, 
which ſotetell the coming of Chriſt and the feli- 
cities attending it, I could not but obſerve a remarkable 
parity between many of the thoughts, and thoſe jy 
the Pollio of Virgil, This will not ſeem ſurpriſing, 
when we reflect, that the Eclogue was taken from: 
Sibylline prophecy on the ſame ſubject. One may 
judge that Virgil did not copy it line by line, but ſe- 
lected ſuch ideas as beſt agreed with the nature of 
paſtoral poetry, and diſpoſed them in that manner 
which ſerved moſt to beautify his piece, I have en- 
dea voured the ſame in this imitation of him, though 
without admitting any ching of my own ; ſince it wa 
written with this particular view, that the reader, by 
comparing the ſeveral thoughts, might ſee how far 
the images and deſcriptions of the Prophet are ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of the Poet. But as I fear I have pre- 
judiced them by my management, I ſhall ſubjoin the 
paſſages of Iſaiah, and thoſe of Virgil, under they 1 
fame diſadvantage of a literal tranſlation, P. « pa 


(73) 


MESSIAH, 


SACRED ECLOGUE. 


E Nymphs of Solyma ! begin the ſong : 

To heay'nly themes ſublimer ſtrains belong. 
The moſſy fountains, and the ſylvan ſhades, 

The dreams of Pindus and th' Aonian maids, 
Delight no more—O Thou my voice inſpire 5 
Who touch'd Iſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire! 

Rapt into future times, the Bard begun : 

A Virgin ſhall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son ! 


ImITATIONS, 
Ver, 8, A Virgin ſhall conceive—All crimes ſhall 
ceaſe, Fc.) VI RG. Ecl. iv. ver. 6. 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 
** Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto. 
„Te duce, K qua manent ſceleris veſtigia noſtri, 
* Irrita perpetua ſolvent formidine terras— - 
* Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem.” 
Nov the virgin returns, now the kingdom of Sa- 
turn returns, now a new progeny is ſent down from 
* high heaven, By means of thee, whatever reliques 
Hof our crimes remain, ſhall be wiped away, and free 
* the world from perpetual fears. He ſhall” govern 
* the earth in peace, with the virtues of his father.“ 
ISAtan, Ch. vii. ver. 14. © Behold, a virgin ſhall 
a 8 and bear a ſon. — Ch. ix. v. 6, 7, © Unto 
OL, 1, on 
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From « Jeſſe's root behold a branch ariſe, 

W hoſe facred flow'r with fragrance fills the ſkies : 
Ti Etherial Spirit o'er it leaves ſhall move, | 

And on its top deſcends the myſtic Dove 

Ye b heav'ns! from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And in ſoft ſilence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r ! 

The c ſick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, 1; 

From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade. 


| REMARKS, 

Ver. 13. Ye Heaw'ns ! from high the dewy ned 
pour, And in feft filence ſhed the kindly ſbow'r /] Hi 
Ociginal ſays, Drop down, ye heavens, from aboye, 
and let the ſkies pour down righteouſneſs : let the 
earth open, and let them bring forth falvation, au 
et Tighteouſneſs ſpring up tqgether,” —This is; 
very noble deſcription of divine grace ſhed abroad is 


the hearts of the faithiul under the Goſpel diſpenks 


tivn. And the poet underſtood all its force, as appear 

from the two lines preceding theſe, <Th' Etherial hi. 110 
rt, Ic. The prophet defcribes this under the image WW At 
of rain, which chiefly fits the fir ff age of the Goſpel: © Er: 
T'1e poet, under the idea of dew, which extends it vo © Mi 


every age. And it was his purpoſe it ſhould be fo u-: © Ipf 
deritood, as appears from his expreſſion of ſaſt /ilence, 4 
which agrees with the common, not the extraorditar tillec 
effuſions of the Holy Spirit, The figurative term mixe 
wouderfully happy. He who would moralize the ar; Acan 


cient Mythology in the manner of Bacon, would fa, flowe 
that by the poetical near, is meant the grace of the Isa1 
T'heologiſts. the { 
1 IM1TATIONS. * rejoic 
us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given; the Prince » pe . 


f Peace: of the increaſe of his government, an. 

of his peace, there ſhall be no end: Upon the beaut 

** throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to orde! 

and eſtabliſh ir, with judgment, and with juſtice, v 

for ever and ever.“ P. ER, 
a Iſai, xi. v. 1, b Ch. xlv. v. 8. Ch. xxv,v. 4. 40 . 
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All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail; 
Returning d Juſtice lift aloft her ſcale; 

eace oer the world her olive branch extend, 

And white-rob'd Innocence from heav'n deſcend. 20 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th expected morn! 

Oh ſpring to light, auſpicious Babe, be born! 

See Nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 

With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring : | 
dee lofty Lebanon © his head advance, 25 
nodding foreſts on the mountains dance: 

Pee ſpicy clouds from lowly Saron riſe, 

And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies ! 


15 


nedar 
1] His 
above, 


8 


let th | 
— — Hark ! a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers; | 
is is oP repare the f way! a God, a God appears: 30 


oad in . 

ſpenſi | IMITATIONS, 
ppear: Ver. 23. See Nature haſtes, c.] 
al Si. 186, Ecl. iv. ver, 18. 


At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuſcula cultu, 


image 
« Errantes hederas paſſim cum baccare tellus, 


70lpel: 


ds it u © Mixtaque ridenti colocaſia fundet acantho— 

fo un- © = tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores,” 

ſilence, For thee, O Child, ſhall the earth, without being 
ina tilled, produce her early offerings ; winding ivy, 


term i 
the ar- 
uld fay, 
of the 


mixed with Baccar, and Colocaſia with ſmiling 
Acanthus. Thy cradle ſhall pour forth pleaſing 
flowers about thee,” | 

IsAIAR, Ch. xxxv, ver. 1. The wilderneſs and 
the ſolitary place ſhall be glad, and the deſert ſhall 
* rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe.” —Ch. Ix. ver, 13. 


price * The glory of Lebanon ſhall come unto thee, the 
. * fir-tree, the np $ 4 and the box together, to 
on we beautify the place of thy ſanctuury.“ P. 

0 onde Ver. 29. Hark ! a glad voice, c.] 

juſtice, EMARK Ss, 


VeR, 17. ancient fraud] i. e. the fraud of the ſer- 


pent, 


Ch. ix. v. 7. e Ch. _ v. 2. f Cb. Xl. v. 3» 4. 
2 
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A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, 


The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending ſkies ! 


Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye valleys, riſe ; He 
With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay; WW 
Be ſmooth, ye rocks; ye rapid floods, give way! Fra 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold : In þ 
Hear g him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold ! And 
He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, As t 
And on the ſightleſs eye-ball pour the day: see 
, | Exp! 
| REMAREK s. By d 
Vex. 9. He from thick films ſball mn viſul The 
ray,] The ſenſe and language ſhew, that by vii Pee 
ray, the poet meant the /ig, or, as Milton calls i, Thu 
IuITATIO NVS. The 
VI RC. Ecl. iv. v. 46. 375 No n 
« Aggredere 0: magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores, Nor: 
Cata denim ſoboles, magnum Jovis incrementum- 
« Ipfi laetitia voces ad ſydeta jactant 
Intonſi montes, ipſae jam carmina rupes, indee 
++ Tpfa ſonant arbuſta, Deus, deus ile Menalca !” viſua 
| | Ec], v. ver. 62. the fi 
Oh come and receive the mighty, honours : the name 
time draws nigh, O beloved offspring of the Gods, WW ſublin 
* O great encreaſe of Fove ! The uncultivated moun-WW and h 
o tains ſend ſhouts of joy to the ſtars, the very roch ing ru 
<« finginverſe,the very thrubscry out, a God, a God! word 
I3za1an, Ch, xl. ver, 3, 4. The voice of him tha not on 
c crieth in the wildernets, Prepare ye the way of te figure 
„Lord! make ftraight in the deſert a high way fo BW figure 
„gur God! Every valley ſhall be exalted, and every thing t 


„ mountain and hill ſhall be made low, and the and nc 
% crocked ſhall be made ſtraight, and the roug Bi of /igh 
« places plain,” Ch. iv, ver, 23. Break forth ino clouds, 
« {inging, ye mountains! O foreft, and every tre: BW theſe ir 
« therein ! for the Lord hath redeemed 1/rae/,” P. U Cl 

& Ch. xliii, ver. 18. Ch. xxxy, ver. 5, 6. Ich.“ 


"F 
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"Tis he th' obftruQed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 
And bid new muſic charm th' unfolding ear : 
The dumb ſhall ſing, the lame his crutch forego, 


* And leap exulting like the bounding roe. | 
„Noa ſign, no murmur the wide world ſhall hear, 4 
ay! From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 
|: - nb adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 
, As the good ſhepherd i tends his fleecy care, 
4' Seeks freſheſt paſture and the pureſt air, 50 
Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep direQs, 
By day o'erſees them, and by night protects, 
 viſul i The tender lanibs he raiſes in his arms, 
viſual Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms ; 
calls Tus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 55 
The pronns'd & father of the future age. 
No more ſhall l nation againſt nation rite, 
nores, Nor ardent warriors meek with, hateful eyes, 
Num 
Remarks. 
indeed ſomething leſs boldly, tho' more exactly, 15e 
10 viſual nerve. — no critic would quarrel with 
r. 62. the figure which calls the in/irument of viſion by the 
s: the name of the cauſe, But tho' the term be noble and 
Gods, WW ſublime, yet the expreſſion of thick films is faulty; 
moun- and he fell into it by a common neglect of the follow- 
y rocki WW ing rule of good writing, That when a figurative 
God word is uſed, whatſoever is predicated of it ought 
im that not only to agree in terms to the thing to which the 
of the WW figure is applied, but likewiſe to that 'trom which the 
vay fu figure is taken,” Thick films agree only with the 
1 every WW thing to which it is applied, namely, to the ght or eye; 
nd the ¶ and not to that from which it is taken, namely, a ray 
roug Wl of /i2ht coming to the eye. He ſhould have ſaid thick 
th into chu, which would have agreed with both. But 
ry tree theſe inaccuracies are not to be found in his later poems. 


h Ch. xxv. a 8. i Ch. xl. ver. 11. Kk Ch. ix. ver. 6. 
ch. ii. v. 4. D 3 


N 
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Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; bo 
But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, 

And the broad faulchion in a plow-ſhare end. 

Then palaces ſhall riſe ; the joyful m Son 

Shall finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd Sire begun; 
Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 6; 
And the fame hand that ſow'd, ſhall reap the field. 

The ſwain in barren n deſerts with ſurprize | 
See lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe x 

And ſtarts, amidft the thirſty winds to hear 

New falls of water murm'ring in his ear, 70 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods, 

Waſte ſandy o valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 

The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn ; 

To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ring palms ſucceed, 75 

And od'rous myrtle to the noiſom weed, 


Vs x. 67. The ſwain in barren deſerts.) 
Virg. Ecl. iv, ver, 28. e es, 
Molli paulatim fla veſcet campus ariſta, 

* Incultiſque rubens pendebit ſentibus uva, 
Et durae quercus ſudabunt roſcida mella.” 
„The fields ſhall grow yellow with ripen'd ears, and 
the ted grape ſhall hang upon the wild brambles, 
and the hard oaks ſhall diſtil honey like dew.” 

Is AAN, Ch. xxxv. ver. 7. © The 22 round 
* ſhall become a pool, and the thirſty lands ſprings 
© of water: In the habitation where dragons lay, ſhall 
&* be graſs, and reeds and ruſhes,” —Ch, lv, ver. 13 
© Inſtead of the thorn ſhall come up the fir- tree, and 
*« inſtead of the brier ſhall come up the myrtle-tree,”?, 


m Ch. Ixv. ver. 21, 22. n Ch. xxxv. ver. 1, 
Ch xli. ver. 19. and Ch, lv. ver. 13. 


59 


A 


eld. 


70 


A, 
If 
rs, and 
,mbles, 
V. 
round 
ſprings 
Fr 
et. 13. 
ee, and 
ree,” P. 
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The p lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flow'ry banks the tiger lead; 
The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, a r. 
And harmleſs q ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet, 80 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take x 
The creſted baſiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake, 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, | 
And with their forky tongue ſhall innocently play; 
Riſe, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rife} 88. 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes! 


IM1TATIONS, 
Ver. 77, The lambs with wolves, fc] 
Virg, Ecl. iv. ver, 21. 
] pſa late domum referent diſtenta ca pellae 
„ Ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta leones—: 
« Occidet et ſerpens, et fallax herba veneni 
« Occidet,”— | | 
The goats ſhall. bear to the fold their ydcers diſe 
„ tended with milk: nor ſhall the herds be afraid of | 
« the greateſt lions. The ſerpent ſhall die, and the | 
herb that conceals poiſon ſhall die,” | | 
Isa1an, Ch. xi, ver, 11, Sc. © The wolf ſhall 
„ dwell with the lamb, and the leopard ſhall lie 
'* down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together; and à little child thail 
lead them. — And the lion ſhall eat ſtraw like the 
* ox. And the ſucking child ſhall play on the hole of 
the aſp, and the weaned child thall put his hand 
** on the den of the cockatrice,”” P Wy 
Ver. 85, Riſe, crown'd with light, imperial Sa- 
lem, riſe!] The thoughts of Ifaiab, which com- 
poſe the latter part of the poem, are wonderſully e- 
levated, and much above thoſe general exclamationg., 
of Virgil, which make the loftieft parts of his Pollio. 
Magnus ab integro ſaeclorum naſcitur ordo ! 
** —toto ſurget gens aurea mundo! 


p Ch. xi, ver. 6, 7, 8. qCh. Ivi. ver. 25. = Ch. Ix, 
Yer. * D 4 
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See, a long t race thy ſpacious courts adorn; 
See future ſons, and daughters yet unborn, 
In crouding ranks on ev'ry fide ariſe, 
Demarding life, impatient for the ſkies ! 90 
See barb'rous t nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 
See thy bright altars throng d with proſtrate kings, 
And help'd with ptoducts of u Sabaeian ſprings 
For thee-Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, 9; 
And ſeeds of gold in Ohir's mountains glow. 
See heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay. 
And break upon thee in a flood of day. 
No more the riſing w Sun ſhall gild the morn, 
Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her ſilver horn; 
But loft, diſſolvd in thy ſuperior rays, 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O'erflow thy courts: the Light himſelf ſhall ſhine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 
The x ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay, 
Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away; 106 
But fix'd his word, his ſaving pow'r remains: 
Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Mess1au reigns! 


IMITATIONS. 


« —incipient magni procedere menſes! 
% Afpice, venturo laetentur ut omnia ſaeclo!” &. 


y to turn to the paſſages of Iſaiah, 


The reader needs onl 
here cited, P. 

s Ch. Ix. ver. 4, t Ch. Ix. ver. 3. u Ch, Ix, ver. 6. 
w Ch. Ix. ver, 19, 20. * Ch. li, ver. 6. and Ch. lv. 


ver. 10. 


100 


igns! 


* Of . 
ſaiah, 


ver. 6. 
h. hy. 


To the Right Honourable 


WINDSOR-FOREST. 


GEORGE, Lord LANSDOWN. 


a 


Non injuſſa cano: Te noſtræ, Vare, myrice, 


Te Nemus omne canet; nec Phœbo gratior ulla eſt 


Quvam ſibi que Vari præſcripſit pagina nome 


Vige. 
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WINDSOR-FOREST. 


To the Right Honourable 


GEORGE, LORD LANS DOWN. 


HY foreſt, Windſor! and thy green retreats, 

At once the Monarch's and the Mulc's ſeats, | | 

Invite my lays. Be preſent, ſylvan maids ! 

Unlock your ſprings, and oper all your ſhades, 

GrANVILLE commands! your aid, O Muſes bring! 

What Muſe for GRAN VILLE can refuſe to ſing ? 
The Groves of Eden, vaniſh'd now ſo long, 

Live in deſcription, and Jook green in ſong : 

'Theſe, were my breaſt inſpir'd with equal flame, 

Like them in beauty, ſhould be like in fame. 


VARIATIONS. 


Ver. 3, &c. Originally thus, 
Chaſte Goddeſs of the woods, 
Nymphs of the vales, and Naiads of the floods, 
Lead me through arching bow'rs, and glimm'cing 
Unlock your ſprings— P. .-- - :  "_ 


NoTEes. 


This Poem was written at two different times : the 
hrſt part of it, which relates to the country, in the 
year 1704, at the ſame time with the Paſtorals; the 
latter part was not added till the year 1713, in which 
it was publiſhed, P. | | 


ImMIiTATIONS. 
Ver. 6. * neget quis carmina Gallo?“ Virg. 


— 
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Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
. Here earth and water ſeem to ftrive again ; 


Not Chaos-like together cruſh'd and bruigd, 

But as the world, harmoniouſſy confug'd : 

Where order in variety we ſee, 15 
And where, tho' all things differ, all agree. 

Here waving groves a chequer'd ſcene diſplay, 

And part admit, and part.exclude the day ; 

As ſome coy nymph her lover's warm addreſs 

Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repreſs, - 20 
There, interſpers'd in lawns and op'ning glades, 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades. 

Here in full light the ruſſet plains extend: 

There wrapt in clouds the blueiſh hills aſcend. 

Ev'n the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, 2; 


And 'midſt the deſert fruitful fields ariſe, 


That crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdant ifles the ſable waſte adorn, 

Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we 

The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 30 
While by our oaks the precious loadsare borre, 

And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn, 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler ſight, 

Tho' gods afſembled grace his tow'ring height, 


VAREIATIONS. 


Vex. 25. Originally thus; 
WhHy.thould I ſing our better ſuns or air, 
Whole vital draughts prevent the leach's care, 
While thro' freſh fields th? enliv'ning odours breathe, 
Or ſpread with vernal blooms the purple heath? P. 


NorTEs. 


Venr.33. Mot * A, oc, J Sir J Denham, 
in bis Coc per's Hill, had faid, 


15 


30 


eathe, 
FS - 
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Than what more humble mountains offer here, 35 
Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe Gods appear. 

See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd, ' 
Here bluſhing Flora paints th' enamel'd ground, 
Here Ceres' gifts in waving proſpect ſtand, 


And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand; 40 


Rich induſtry fits ſiniling on the plains, 
And peace and plenty tell, a 8r AR reigns. 

Not thus the land appear'd in ages paſt, 
A dreary deſert, and a gloomy waſte, 4 
To favage beaſts and ſavage laws a prey, 45 
And kings more furious and ſevere than they ; | 
Who claim'd the ſkies, diſpeopled air and floods, 
The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods : 
Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm d the dens and caves, 
(For wiſer brutes were backward to be ſlaves) 50 
What could be free, when lawleſs beaſts obey d, 
And ev'n the elements a Tyrant ſway'd? | 
In vain kind ſeaſons ſwell'd the teeming grain, 
Soft ihow'rs diſtill'd, and ſuns grew warm in vain ; 


VARIATIONS. 
Ver. 49. Originally thus in the MS. 


From towns laid waſte, to dens and caves they ran 


(For who firſt ſtoop'd to be a ſlave was man.) 


Nores. 
Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears, 
„But Atlas only who ſupports the ſpheres.” 


The compariſen 1s childiſh, as the taking it from fabu- | 
lous hiſtory deſtroys the compliment. Our Poet has 


ſhewn more judgment: he has made a manly uſe of 
as fabulous a circumſtance by the artſul application 
of the mythology, 

Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe Gods appear,” &c. 
Making the nobility of the hill of Windſor- foreſt to 
conſiſt in ſupporting the inhabitants in plenty. 

Ve. 45. ſavage laws] The Foreſt laws, 


* 
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The ſwain with tears his fruſtrate labour yields, 55 


And famiſh'd dies amidſt his ripen'd fields, 
What wonder then, a beaſt or ſubject ſlain 
Were equal crimes in a deſpotic reign ? 
Both doom'd alike, for ſportive Tyrants bled, 
But while the ſubjeQ ſtary'd, the beaſt was fed. 60 
Proud Nimrod firſt the bloody chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man: 
Our haughty Norman boaſts that barb'rous name, 
And makes his trembling flaves the royal game; 64 
The fields are raviſh'd from th' induſtrious ſwains, 
From mea their cities, and from Gods their fanes : 
The levell'd towns with weeds lie cover d o'er; 
The hollow winds through naked temples roar ; 
Round broken columns claſping ivy twin'd ; 
Oer heaps of ruin ſtalk'd the ſtately hind ; 70 
The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, | 
And ſavage howlings fill the ſacred quires, 


VarlaTIoONS. 
Ver. 57, Cc. | 
No wonder ſavages or ſubjects ſlain — 7 
But ſubjects ſtary'd, while ſavages were fed. 


It was originally thus, but the word ſavages is not 


properly applied to beaſts but to men; which occa- 
ſioned the alteration. P. 5 | 
Ver. 72. And wolves with howling fill, c.] 
The author thought this an error, wolves not being 
common in England at the time of the Conqueror. P. 


| NorTEes. | 
Ver. 65. The felds are raviſl/d, Ec.) Alluding to 
the deſtruction made in the New Foreſt, and the Ty- 
rannies exerciſed there by William J. P. 
Ve R. 65. The fields are raviſb/d from th induſtrious 


ſwains, From men their cities, and from Gods their 


fanes,] / 


70 


err 
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Aw'd by his Nobles, by his Commons curſt, 

Th' Oppreſſor ruPd tyrannic where he durſt, 
Stretch'd o'er the Poor and Church his iron rod, - 
And ſerv'd alike his Vaſſals and his God. 


87 


75 


Whom ev'n the Saxons ſpar'd, and bloody Dane, 


The wanton victims of his ſport remain: 

But ſee, the man, who ſpacious regions gave 
A waſte for beaſts, himſelf deny'd a grave ! 
Stretch'd on the lawn his ſecond hope ſurvey, 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey ; 


Lo Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 


| Bleeds in the foreſt like a wounded hart. 
Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjeQs cries, 
Nor ſaw diſpleasd the peaceful cottage riſe : 


86 


* 


Then gath'ring flocks on unknown mountains fed, 


O'er ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts ſpread, 
The foreſt wonder d at th' unuſual grain, 


And ſecret tranſports touch d the conſcious ſwain. 


Nor zs. 


Ve R. 80. himſelf deny d a grave !] The place of 
his interment at Caen in Normandy was claimed by 
a Gentleman as his inheritance, the moment his ſer- 
vants were going to put him in his tomb: ſo that they 


were obliged to com 


could perform the King's obſequies. 
VER. 81. ſecond hope] Richard, ſecond ſon of Wil- 


liam the Conqueror. 


Tranſlated from 


IMITATIONS. 


nd with the owner before they 


Templa adimit divis, fora civibus, a arva colonis, 


an old monkiſh writer, I'forget who, P. 


Vex, 89. Miraturque novas frondes et non ſua 


poma,” 


* N 


Vixs, 
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Fair Liberty, Britannia's Goddeſs, rears 

Her chearful head, and leads the golden years. 
Ve vig'rous ſwains! while yoüth ferments your Se. 
And purer ſpirits ſwell the ſprightly flood, (blood, And 
Now range the hills, the gameful woods beſet, - 95 Short 
Wind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. Flutt 


91 


When milder autumn ſummer heats ſucceeds, Ah! 
And in the new-ſhorn field the partridge feeds, His f 
Before his lord the ready ſpaniel bounds, The 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds; His | 
But when the tainted gale the winds betray, 101 N. 
Couch'd cloſe he lies, and meditates his prey; The 
Secure they truſt th* unfaithful field beſet, To 
Till hov'ring o'er 'em ſweeps the ſwelling net. And 
Thus (if ſmall things we may with great compare) (Bea 
When Albion ſends her eager ſons to war, 106 And 
Some thoughtleſs Town, with eaſe and plenty bleſt, Wit] 
Near, and more near, the cloſing lines inveſt ; - = 
| : he 
| VazxlxrTioNs. And 
Va a 01.57 „rn Kod” 7 nga He | 
O may no more a foreign maſter's rage, * 
With wrongs yet legal, curſe a future age Oft 
Still ſpread, fair Liberty! thy heav'nly wings, F 
Breathe plenty on the fields, and fragrance on the The 
ſprings, P. 1 4 nner 110% Oſt, 
Vex. 97. Day 11 f 13 420 The 
When yellow autumn ſummer's heat ſucceeds, 
And into wine the purple harveſt bleeds a, 
The partridge feeding in the new- ſnorn fields, Ve1 
Both morning ſports and ev'ning pleaſures yields. Ve} 
Ve R. 107. It ſtood thus in the 5 Editions: 
Pleasd in the Ger'ral's ſight, the hoſt lie down 
Sudden before ſome unſuſpecting town; va! 
The young, the old, one inſtant makes our prize, 4 
And o'er their captive heads Britannia's ſtandard flies. Va 


a Perhaps the author thought it not allowable to deſcribe the 
ſeaſon by a circumſtance not proper to our climate, the vintage. P. 


the 
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Sudden they ſeize th' amaz'd deſenceleſs prize, 

And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. 110 
See ! from the brake the whirring pheaſant ſprings, 

And mounts exulting on.triumphant wings: 

Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 

Ah! what avail his gloſſy, varying dyes, 115 

His purple creſt, and ſcarlet- cireled eyes, } 

The vivid green his-ſhining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with gold ? 
Nor yet, when moiſt Arcturus clouds the ſky, 

The woods and fields their pleaſing toils deny; 120 

To plains with well-breath'd beagles we repair, 

And trace the mazes of the circling hare: 

(Beaſts, urg'd by us, their fellow-beaſts purſue, 

And learn of man each other to undo.) | 

With ſlaught'ring guns th' unweary'd fowler roves, 

When frofts have whiten'd all the naked groves; 126 

Where doves in flocks the leafleſs trees o'erſhade, 

And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. 

He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye; 

Straight a ſhort thunder breaks the frozen ſky: 130 

Oft, as in airy rings they ſkim the heath, 

The clam'rous lapwings feel the leaden death: 

Oſt, as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 

They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 134 


 VarIaTIONS. 


VER. 126. O'er ruſtling leaves around the naked groves, 
V᷑ E. 129. The fowler lifts his levell'd tube on high. P. 


IMITATIONS. 
Ver. 115, * nec te tua plurima, Pantheu, 
Labentem pietas, vel Apollinis inſula texit.“ Virg. 
Vr B. 134.“ Praecipites alta vitam ſub nube W 
irg. 
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In genial ſpring, beneath the quiv ring ſhade, 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 
The patient fiſher takes his ſilent ſtand, . 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand: 
With looks unmov'd; he hopes the ſcaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. 140 
Out plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply, 
The bright ey'd perch with fins of Tyrian dye, 
The filver eel, in ſhining volumes roll'd, 
The yellow carp, in ſcales bedrop'd with gold, 
Swift tropts diverſity'd with crimſon ſtains, 145 
And pykes; the tyrant of the wat'ry plains. 

Now Cancer glows with Phoebus fiery car: 

The youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war, 
Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreſt walks ſurround, 

| Rovuze the fleet hart, and cheer the opening hound. 
Th' impatient courſer pants in ev'ry vein, 151 
And pa ing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain: 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs'd, 
And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. 
See the bold youth ſtrain up the threatning ſteep, 155 
Ruth thro' the thickets, down the valleys ſweep, 


IMiTtTAaATIONS. 


Vex. 15 1. Th' impatient courſer, c.] Tranſlated 
_ from Statius, NE 


*« Stare adeo miſerum eſt, pereunt veſtigia mille 
Ante ſugam, abſentemque ferit gravisungula campum. 


Theſe lines Mr, Dryden, in his preface to his tranſla- 
tion of Freſnoy's Art of painting, calls wonderfully 
fine, and ſays, they would coſt him an hour, if be 
« had the leiſure, to tranſlate them, there is ſo much 
<« of beauty in the original ;” which was the reaſon, 
I ſuppoſe, why Mr. P. tried his ſtrength with them. 
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Hang o'er their courſers heads with eager ſpeed, 


And earth rolls back beneath the flying ſteed. 

Let old Arcadia boaſt her ample plain, 

Th' immortal huntreſs, and her virgin- train; 160 

Nor envy, Windſor! ſince thy ſhades have ſeen, 

As bright a Goddeſs, and as chaſte a Queen; , 

Whoſe care, like hers, protects the ſylvan reign, 

The earth's fair light, and Empreſs of the Main. 
Here too, 'tis ſung, of old Diana ſtray'd, 165 

And Cynthuy top forſook tor Windſor ſhade ; 

Here was ſhe ſeen o'er airy waſtes to'rove, | 

Seek the clear ſpring, or haunt the pathleſs grove ; . 

Here arm'd with filver bows, 4n early dawn, 

Her buſkin'd Virgins trac'd the dewy lawn, 170 
Above the reſt a rural nymph was fam'd, 

Thy offspring, Thames ! the fair Lodona nam'd ; 

(Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caſt, 

The Muſe ſhall ſing, and what ſhe ſings ſhall laſt.) 

Scarce could the Goddeſs from her nymph be known, 

But by the creſcent and the golden zone, 156 

She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the care ; 

A belt her waiſt, a fillet binds her hair ; 

A painted quiver on.her ſhoulder ſounds, 

And with her dart the flying deer ſhe wounds. 


Nor zs. 
Ver, 162. Queen Anne. 


IMITATIONS. 


Ver. 158. and earth roll. back) He has i improv d 


his original, 
" oj. urbeſque recedunt,” Virg. 


1 175. 
Nec poſitu variare comas ; ubi fibula veſtem, 


Vitta coercuerat neglectos alba capillos.” Ovid, 
* 
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It chanc'd, aseager of the chace, the maid 

Beyond the foreſt's verdant limits ſtray d, 

Pan ſaw and lov'd, and burning with deſire 

Purſu'd her flight, her flight increagd his fire. 

Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, 185 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky ; 

Not halffo ſwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When thro' the clouds he drives the trembling doves ; 
As from the God ſhe flew with furious pace, | 
Or as the God, more furious, urg'd the chace. 190 
Now fainting, ſinking, pale, the nymph appears; 
Now cloſe behind, his ſounding ſteps ſhe heors;; 
And now his ſhadow reach'd her as ſhe run, | 
His ſhadow lengthen'd by the ſetting ſun ; 

And now his ſhorter breath, with ſultry air, 195 
Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair, 

In vain on father Thames ſhe calls for aid, 

Nor could Diana help'd her injur'd maid. ' 

Faint, breathleſs, thus ſhe pray'd nor pray'd, in vain ; 
* Ah Cynthia! ah—tho? baniſh'd from thy train, 
Let me, O let me, to the ſhades repair, 201 
«, My native ſhades—there weep and murmur there.” 
She ſaid, and melting as in tears ſhe lay, 

In a ſoft, ſilver ſtream difſolv'd away, 


IMITATIONS, 


Ver. 183, 186. . 
Ut fugere accipitrem penna trepidante columbae, 
Ut ſolet accipiter trepidas agitare columbas.“ 


| Ovid, 
VER. 193, 196. 


Sol erat a tergo: vidi praecedere Jongam 8 


Ante pedes umbram: niſi ſi timor illa videbat. 


«« Sed certe. e pedum tetrebar; et ingens 


«© Crinales vittas afflabat anhelitus oris.“ 
f * 
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ves; 
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The ſilver ſtream her virgin coldneſs keeps, 205 
For ever mutmurs, and for ever weeps; 

Still bears the name the hapleſs virgin bore, 

And bathes the foreſt where the rang ' d before. 

In her chaſte current oft the Goddeſs laves, 

And with celeſtial tears augments the waves. 210 
Oft in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies 

The headlong mountains and the downward ſkies. 
The wat'ry landſkip of the pendant woods, 

And abſent-trees that tremble in the floods; 

Ia the clear azure gleam the flocks are ſeen, 215 
And floating foreſts: paint the waves with green, 


Through the fair ſcene roll low the ling'ring ſtreams, 


Then foaming pour along, and ruſh into the Thames. 
Thou, too; great father of the Britiſh" floods 

With joyful pride ſutvey'ſt our lofty woods ; 220 

Where tow'ting oaks their growing honours rear, 

And future navies on thy ſhores appear: | 

Not Neptune's ſelf from all bis ſtreams receives 

A wealthier than to thine he gives. 

No ſeas ſo rich, ſo gay no banks appear, 225 

No lake ſo gentle, and no ſpring ſo clear. | 

Nor Po fo ſwells the fabling Poet's lays, 

While led along the ſkies his current ſtrays, 

As thine, which viſits Windſor's fam'd abodes, 

To grace the manſion of our earthly Gods , 230 

Nor all his ſtars above a luſtre ſhow, 

Like the bright beauties on thy banks below ; 


Notes: 
V᷑ k. 207. Still bears the name] The River Loddon, 


Ver 211. Oft in her glaſs, &c.] Theſe fix lires 
were added after the firſt writing of this poem. P. 
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Where Jove, ſubdu'd by mortal paſſion ſtill, Am 
Might change Olympus for a nobler hill. our! 
Happy the man whom this bright Court approves, Sucl 
His Sov'reign favours, and his country loves: 236 f Th. 
Happy next him, who to theſe ſhades retires, | Y 
Whom Nature charms, and whom the Muſe inſpires: Wh 
Whom humbler joys of home-felt quiet pleaſe; Bear 
Succeſſive ſtudy, exerciſe and eaſe, 240 The 
He gathers health from herbs the foreſts yields, To 
And of their fragrant phyſic ſpoils the fields : Or \ 
With chemic art exalts the min'ral pow'rs, (On 
And draws the aromatic ſouls of flow'rs : Wh 
Now marks the, courſe of rolling orbs on high; 245 [ ſee 
Ofer figurd worlds now travels with his eye; [ hes 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ſtore, Led 
Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages o'er : By g 
Or wand'ring thoughtful in the ſilent wood, Here 
Attends the duties of the wiſe and good, 250 Ther 
T' obſerve a mean, be to himſelf a friend, O ea 
To follow nature, and regard his end; Whe 
Or looks on heav'n with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free ſoul expatiate in the ſkies, Va 
| VARIATIONS. | 
Ver. 233. It ſtood thus in the MS. 
And force great Jove, if Jove's a lover ſtill, 
To change Olympus, &c. | 
Ve. 235. 
Happy the man, who to theſe ſhades retires, Vs 
But doubly happy, if the Muſe inſpires ! 
Bleſt whom the ſweets of home-felt quiet pleaſe ; 
But far more bleſt, who ſtudy joins with eaſe. P. Vs 
| ley's t 
IM1tTATIoONS, ders 6 
Ver, 251, Th *« Servare modum finemque tenere, Weſt 
| Naturamque ſequi.“ Lucr. 
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Amid her kindred ſtars familiar roam, 265 
Survey the region, and confeſs her home 
Such was the life great Scipio once admir'd, 
Thus Atticus, and TrumMBaL thus retird. 
Ye ſacred Nine! that all my ſouls poſſeſs, 

Whoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs, 
Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſter'd ſcenes, 261 
The bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens: 

WM To Thames's banks with fragrant — fill, 
Or where ye Muſes ſport on Coorzx's HILL. 
(On Coorer's HII eternal wreaths ſhall grow, 
While laſts the mountain, or while Thames ſhall flow) 
24 [ ſeem through conſecrated walks to rove, 266 
[ hear ſoft muſic die along the grove: | 
Led by the ſound, I roam from ſhade to ſhade, 
By god-like Poets venerable made: _ 270 
Here his firſt lays majeſtic DE nam ſung ; 
There thelaſt numbers flow d from Co wl E vis tongue. 
O early loſt! what tears the river ſhed, 
When the ſad pomp along his banks was led? 
VARIATIONS. 
Ve k. 267. It ſtood thus in the MS, 
Methinks around your holy ſcenes I rove, 
And hear your muſic echoing through the grove: 
With tranſport viſit each inſpiring ſhade 
By God-like Poets venerable made, 
IMITATIONS. 
Vex. 261, O qui me gelidis,” c. Virg. 
Norzs. 
Vs x. 272. There the laſt numbers flow'd from Cow- 
ley's tongue.] Mr, Cowley died at Chertſey on the bor- 


ders of the Foreſt. and was from thence convey'd to 
Weſtminſter. P. 
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* 


ſe; 
P. 


ere, 
Lucr. 
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His drooping ſwains on ev'ry note expire, 275 
And on his willows hung each Muſe's lyre. 


Since fate relentlefs ſtop'd their heav'nly voice, ny 
No more the foreſts ring, or groves rejoice ; [ſtrung Tot 
Who now ſhall charm the ſhades, where Co wry Pair 
His living harp, and lofty Denman ſung ? 280 The 
But hark! the groves rejoice, the foreſt rings! 0 
Are thoſe reviv d? or is it GxanviLLe ſings? Wh: 
'Tis yours, my Lord, to bleſs our ſoft retreats, Or 
And call the Muſes to their ancient ſeats ; "Ip 
To paint anew the flow ry ſylvan ſcenes, 28; Witt 
To crown the foreſts with immortal greens, eras 
Make Windfor-hills in lofty numbers riſe, "RA 
And lift her turrets nearer to the ſkies; The 
To ſing thoſe honours you deſerve to wear, Ther 
And add new luſtre to her ſilver ſtar. 290 "Is 
Here noble Suxxr felt the facred rage, till 
Surry, the GRAN VILLE of a former age: And 
Z VARAIATIO NVS. Le 
VER. 275. And 
W hat ſighs what murmurs, fill'd the vocal ſhore! Here 
His tuneful ſwains were heard to ſing no more, P. * 
VR. 290. her filver ſtar.] All the lines that fol- Whe 
low were not added to the poem till the year 1710, 0 
What immediately followed this, and made the con- From 
cluſion, were chess, 
My humble Muſe in unambitious ſtrains 
Paints the green foreſts and the flow'ry plains; * 
Where I obſcure]y paſs my careleſs days, * 
Pleas'd in the ſilent ſhade with empty praiſe, h 
Enough for me that to the liſt'ning ſwains And 
Firſt in thefe fields I ſung the ſylvan ſtrains. . 
NorTes. v 
E1 


Ver. 291. Here noble Surry.] Henry Howard, Ve 
Earl of Surry, one of the firſt refiners of the Engliſh V1 
poetry; who flouriſh'd in the time of Henry VIII, P. 
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Matchleſs his pen, victorious was his lance, 


Bold in the liſts, and graceful in the dance: 


In the ſame ſhades the Cupids tun'd his lyre, 295 
To the ſame notes, of love, and ſoft deſire: 
Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow, 
Then fill'd the groves, as heav'nly Mira now. 

Oh would'ſt thou ſing what heroes Windſor bore, .. 
What kings firſt breath'd upon her winding ſhore, 
Or raiſe old warriors, whoſe ador d remains 301 
In weeping vaults her hallow'd earth contains! 
With Edward's acts adorn the ſhining Page, 
Stretch his long triumphs down through ev'ry age, 
Draw monarchs chain'd, and Creſſi's glorious held, 
The lilies blazing on the regal ſhield : 306 
Then, from her roofs when Verrio's colours fall, 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, f 
Still in thy ſong ſhould vanquiih'd France appear, 
And bleed for ever under Britain's ſpear. _ 

Let ſofter ſtrains ill-fated Henry mourn, 
And palms eternal flouriſh round his urn. 
Here o'er the Martyr-King the marble weeps, 
And, faſt beſide him, once-fear'd Edward ſleeps : 
Whom not th' extended Albion could contain, „ 
From old Belerium to the northern main, 316 


VarxlaTtlions, 


Vex. 307. Originally thus in the MS. 
When braſs decays, when Trophies lie o'er-thrown, 
And mould'ring into duſt drops the * one. 


REMA RAR 8. 


VII. 303. Edward's a#s] Edward III. born here. P. 

Vex, 311. Henry mourn] Henry VI. P. 

Vzx, Vat 2 Edward IV. P. 
OL, 
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The grave unites ; where een the Great find reft, Gr: 

And blended he th* oppreſſor and th' oppreft ! His 

Make facred Charles's tomb for ever known, Th 

(Obſcure the place, and un- inſcrib d the ſtone) * 

Oh fact accurſt! what tears has Albion ſhed, 321 * 

234 Heav'ns, what new wounds! and how her old have Wh 
= She ſaw her ſons with, purple death expire, bled. Pirl 
| Her ſacred domes involy'd in rolling fire, The 
A dreadful ſeries of inteſtine wars, 325 Thi 

Inglorious triumphs and diſhoneſt ſcars, The 

At length great Anna ſaid, — Let diſcord ceaſe !” Coll 

She ſaid, the world obey'd, and all was Peace And 

In that bleſt moment from his:oozy bed The 

Old father Thames advanc'd his rev'rend:head ; 330 The 

His treſſes drop'd with dews, and-o'er the ſtream * 

Flis ſhining horns diffus d a golden gleam; And 
IMITATIONS. H 

Ver. 321, Origi inally thus in the MS. (His 

Oh taQ accurſt ! oh ſacrilegidus brovd, The 

Sworn to Rebellion, principles in blood ! Whe 

Since that dire morn what'texrs has Albion fled, The: 

Gods! what new wounds, He. And 

VER. 327. Thus in the MS. H. 

Till Anna roſe and bade the furies ceaſe ; That 

Let there be peate—ſhe aid, and all was Peace, Tho 

Between Verſe 330 and 331, originally ſtood theſe Tho' 

lines, From 

From ſhore to ſhore exulting ſhouts he heard And 

O'er all his banks a lambent light appear'd, Theſ; 

With ſparkling flamesheavins owing concave ſhone, Loſt 


Fictitious ſtars, and glories not her own. 

He ſaw, and gently roſe above the ſtream ; 
His thining horns diffuſe a golden gleam : 

With pearl and gold his tow'ry front was dreſt, 
The tributes of the diſtant Eaſt and Weſt, P. 
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Grav'd on his urn appear'd the moon, that guides 
His ſwelling waters, and alternate tides ; | 
The figur'd ftreams in waves of filver roll'd, 335 
And on her banks Auguſta roſe in gold. 
Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood, 
Who ſwell with tributary urns his flood: 
Firſt the fam'd authors of his ancient name, | 
The winding Iſis and the fruitful Thame : 340 
The Kennet ſwift, for ſilver eels renown'd ; 
The Lodden flow, with verdant alders crown'd ; 
Cole, whoſe dark ſtream his flow'ry iſlands lave ; 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave: 
The blue, tranſparent Vandalis appears: 345 
The gulphy Lee his ſedgy treſſes rears ; 
And ſullen Mole, that hides his diving flood; 
And ſilent Darent, ſtaind with Daniſh blood. 

High in the midft, upon his urn reclind, 
(His ſea- green mantle waving with the wind) 350 
The God appear'd : he turn'd his azure eyes 
Where Windſor-domes and pompous turrets riſe; 
Then bow'd and ſpoke ; the winds forgot to roar, 
And the huſh'd waves glide ſoftly to the ſhore. 

Hail, facred Peace! hail long-expeRted days, 355 
That Thames's glory to the ſtars ſhall raiſe ! 
Tho' Tyber's ſtreams immortal Rome behold, 
Tho' foaming Hermus fwells with tides of gold. 
From heav'natſelf tho' ſev'nfold Nilus flows, 
And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows; 360 
Theſe now no more ſhall be the Muſe's themes, 


Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their ſtreams. : 
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Let Volga's banks with iron ſquadrons ſhine, 
And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine, 
Let barb'rous Ganges arm a ſervile train ; 
Be mine the bleſſings of a peaceful reign, 

No more my ſons ſhall die with Britiſh blood 
Red Iber's ſands, or Iſter's foaming flood: 
Safe on my ſhore each unmoleſted ſwain 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain; 
The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace 371 
Of war or blood, but in the ſylvan chace; 

The trumpet ſleep, while chearful horns are blown, 
And arms employ'd on birds and beaſts alone. 
Behold th' aſcending Villa's on my fide, 1 
Project long ſhadows o'er the chryſtal tide; 

Behold ! Auguſta's glitt'ring ſpires increaſe, 


And temples riſe, the beauteous works of Peace. v 
I ſee, I ſee, where two fair cities bend k 
Their ample bow, a new Whitehall aſcend! 36 1 
There mighty Nations ſhall enquire their doom, ( 
The World's great Oracle in times to come; : 
There Kings ſhall ſue, and ſuppliant States be ſeen N 
Once more to bend before a BRITISH Queen, n 

i 
VarIATIONS, froze 
vant, 
VER. x. 36 Originally thus in the MS, of he 
enice boaſt her Tow'rs amidſt the Main, mann 
Where the rough Adrian ſwells and roars in vain; 5 
Here not a Town, but ſpacious Realm ſhall have - 
A ſure foundation on the rolling wave. But 1 
is def 
No T8 6. E 

Ver. 378. And Temples riſe,] The fifty nev 


Churches. P. Ve 
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Thy trees, fair Windſor! now ſhall leave their 
And half thy foreſts ruſh into thy floods, [woods, 38; 


Bear Britain's thunder, and her Croſs diſplay, 


To the bright regions of the riſing day ; 
Tempt icy ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen Pole ; 


Or under ſouthern ſkies exalt their fails, 390 


Led by new ſtars, and borne by ſpicy gales! 
For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow, 


The pearly ſhell its lucid globe infold, 395 | 


And Phoebus warm the rip'ning ore to gold. 
The time ſhall come, when free as ſeas or wind 
Unbounded Thames ſhall flow for all mankind, 
VarxIlaTIONs, 
Ver, 385, &c. were originally thus, 
Now ſhall our fleets the bloody Croſs diſplay 
To the rich regions of the riſing day, | 


Or thoſe green iſles, where headlong Titan ſteeps 


His hiſſing axle in th' Atlantic deeps : 
Tempt icy ſeas, &c. P. | 
NorzEsV. 


Ver. 390. Where clearer flames glow round the 
frozen Pole.) The Poet is here recommending the ad- 
vantages of commerce, and therefore the extremities 
of heat and cold are not repreſented in a forbidding 
manner: as again, | 

„Or under ſouthern ſkies exalt their fails, 

Led by new ſtars, and borne by ſpicy ga les.“ 
But in the Dunciad, where the miſchief of Dulneſs 
is deſcribed, they are painted in all their inclemencies, 

« Seeround the Poles, where &#eener ſpangles ſhine, 

Where ſpices ſmoke beneath the 5urning line.“ 

NO.. 
Ve R. 398. Unbounded Thames, &c.] A wiſh that 


London may be made SIE PoxT. P. 
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Whole nations enter with each ſwelling tide, 

And ſeas but join the regions they divide; 

Earth's diſtant ends our glory ſhall behold, 

And the new world launch forth to ſeek the old. 
Then ſhips of uncouth form ſhall ſtem the tide, 
And feather'd people croud my wealthy ſide, 

And naked youths and painted chiefs admire 405 
Our ſpeech, our colour, and our ſtrange attire ! 
Oh ftretch thy reign, fair Peace ! from ſhore to ſhore, 
Till Conqueſt ceaſe ; and Slav'ry be no more; 

Till the freed Indians in their native groves 

Reap their own fruits, and woo their ſable loves, 410 

Peru once more a race of Kings behold, 

And other Mexico's be roof'd with gold, 
Exil'd by thee from earth to; deepeſt hell, 

. In brazen bonds, ſhall barb'rous Diſcord dwel! : 
Gigantic pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 415 
And mad Ambition fhall attend her there: 

There purple Vengeance bath'd in gore retires, 
Her weapons blunted, and extinC her fires: 
There hated Envy her own ſnakes ſhall feel, 
And Perſecution mourn her broken wheel : 429 
There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, 
And gaſping Furies thirſt for blood in vain. 

Here ceaſe thy flight, nor with unhallow'd lays 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days 
The thoughts of Gods let GxanviLiLe's verſe recite, 
And bring the ſcenes of op'ning fate to light. 426 


IMITATIONS, 
VE A. 423. | 
6s o, Muſa, tendis ? define pervicax 
« Referre ſermones Deorum et 
Magna modis tenuare parvis.“ Hor 
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My humble Muſe, in unambitious ſtrains, 
Paints the green foreſts and the flow'ry plains, | 
Where peace deſcending bids her olive ſpring, | 
And ſcatters bleſſing from her dove-like wing. 430 | 
Een I more ſweetly paſs my careleſs days, 

Pleas'd in the ſilent ſhade with empty praiſe ; 

Enough for me, that to the liſt ning ſwains 

Firſt in theſe fields I ſung the ſylvan trains. 


415 


Hor. 
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ODE for MUSIC. 
| ON 
Sr. CECILIA's Dax. 


2% 
Eſcend, ye Nine! deſcend and ſing ; 
| The breathing inſtruments inſpire, 
Make into voice each filent ſtring, 
And ſweep the ſounding lyre ! 
In a ſadly- pleaſing ſtrain 4 
Let the warbling lute complain : 
Let the loud trumpet found, 
*Till the roofs all around 
The fhrill echos rebound : 


Nores. 


Ode for Mufic.) This is one of the moſt artful as 
well as ſublime of our Poet's ſmaller compoſitions, 
+ The ft ſtanza expreſſes the various tones and mea- 
ſures in muſic. The '/econd deſcribes their power 
over the ſeveral paſlions in general. The third ex- 
plains their uſe in inſpiring the Heroic paſſions in par- 
ticular, The fourth, fifth, and fixth, the power 
over all nature in the fable of Orpheusꝰ's expedition to 
hell; which ſubjeR of illuſtration aroſe naturally out 
of the preceding mention of the Argonautic expedition, 
where Orpheus gives the example of the uſe of Muſic 
to inſpire the heroic paſſions, The ſeventh and laſt 
conclude in praiſe of Muſic, and the advantages of the 
lacred above the prophane. 

VI R. 7. Let the loud trumpet ſound, c.] Our Au- 
thor, in his rules for good writing, had ſaid, that the 
found ſbould be an echo to the ſenſe, The graces it 
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While in more lengthen'd notes and flow, 10 

The deep, majeſtic, ſolemn organs blow. 

Hark! the numbers ſoft and clear 

Gently ſteal upon the ear; 

Now louder, and yet louder riſe, 

And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies; 15 
Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes, 
In broken air, trembling, the wild muſic floats ; 

Till, by degrees, remote and ſmall, 


The ftrains decay, 
And melt away, '%, "0 
In a dying, dying fall. Eac 
| And 
| II. A 
By Muſic, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor ſwell too high, nor ſink too low. 
If in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, | 
Muſic her ſoft, aſſuaſive voice applies; 25 But 
Or, when the foul is preſs d with cares, Wh 
ET her in enliv'ning airs, 
arriors ſhe fires with animated ſounds ; 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds : Wh: 
Melancholy lifts her head, n 40 Wh 
Morpheus rouzes from his bed, O's 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 

Liſt ning Envy drops her ſnakes; 

Inteſtine war no more our Paſſions wage, 

And giddy Factions hear away their rage. 1 
NorEsSVs . 

adds to the harmony are obvious. But we ſhould 4 

never have ſeen all the advantages ariſing from this But 

rule, had this ode not been written. In which, one Ang 


may venture to ſay, is found all the harmony that po- 
etic ſound, when it comes in aid of ſenſe, is capt- 
ble of producing, 
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10 II. | 
But when our Country's cauſe provokes to Arms, | 
How martial muſic ev'ry boſom warms! ? | 
8o when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
. High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 49 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. 
Tranſported demi-gods ſtood round, 
And men grew heroes at the ſound, 
20 Enflam'd with glory's charms : - 
Each chief his ſev'nfold ſhield diſplay'd, 45 
And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade: 
And ſeas, and rocks, and ſkies rebound 
To arms, to arms, to arms! 


IV 


25 But when through all th' infernal bounds, 
Which flaming Phlegeton ſurrounds, 50 
Love, ſtrong as Death, the Poet led 
To the pale natione of the dead, 
What ſounds were heard, 
30 What ſcenes appear'd, 
Oer all the dreary coaſts! We 
Dreadful gleams, | 
Diſmal ſcreams, 
Fires that glow, 
35 Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, | 60 
Hollow groans, 
ould And cries of tortur'd ghoſts ! 
this But hark ! he ſtrikes the golden lyre ; 
And ſee ! the tortur'd ghoſts reſpire, 


ap- . 
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| See, ſhady forms advance ! 
Thuy ſtohe, O Siſyphus, ſtands fill, - 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, 
And the pale ſpectres dance; 
The Furies fink upon their iron beds, 
And ſnakes uncurl'd hang liſt ning round their heads, 


V. 
By the ſtreams that ever flow, 71 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O' er the Elyſian flow'rs ; 
By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Afphodel, . 75 
Or Aramanthine bow'rs ; 
By the heroes armed ſhades, 
Glitt'ring through the gloomy _—_ 
By the youths that dy'd for love, 
Wand'ring in the myrtle grove, & 
Reſtore, reſtore Eurydice to life: b 
Oh take the huſband, or return the wife! 


He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the Poet's prayer: | $5 
Stern Proſerpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair. 
Thus ſong could n 
Oer death, and o'er hell, 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious ! 
Tho' fate had faſt bound her - , 90 
_ With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet muſic and love were victorious. 


Eu 


VI. 


But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes : 
Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies! 


An 
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How wilt thou now the fatal ſiſters move? . 95 
No crime was thine, if*tis no crime to love. 
Now under hanging mountains, 
- Beſide the falls of fountains, 
Or where Hebrus wanders, | It 
Rolling in Maeanders, 100 
All alone, x 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghoſt, 
For ever, ever, ever loſt ! 105 
Now with Furies ſurrounded, 
75 Deſpairing, confounded, 
He trembles he glows, 
Amidſt Rhodophe's ſnows : 
See, wild as the winds, o'er the deſert he flies ; :» 110 
Hark ! Hemus reſounds with the Bacchanals cries— 
80 Ah ſee, he dies! 
Vet ev'n in death Eurydice he ſung, 
Eurydice {till trembled on his tongue, 
Eurydice the woods 115 
Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks, and hollow mountains rung. 


$5 


VII. 


Muſic the fierceſt grief can charm, 

And fate's ſevereſt rage diſarm: | 

Muſic can ſoften pain to eaſe, 120 
» And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe: | 

Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the bliſs above. 

This the divine Cecilia found, 
Andto her Maker's praiſe confin'd the ſound, 4 


. 


| When the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 
Th' immortal pow'rs incline their ear; 


Borne on the ſwelling notes our ſouls aſpire, 


While ſolemn airs improve the ſacred fire; 

And Angels lean from heav'n to hear. 

Of Orpheus now no more let Poets tell, 

Jo bright Cecilia greater pow'r is giv'n ; 
His numbers rais'd a ſhade from hell, 

Her's lift the ſoul to heav'n, 


126 


130 


130 
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E 
C H OR U Ss 
TG F.S 


Tragedy of BRUTUS*. 
CnHorus of ATHENIANS. | 


STROPHE I. 
E ſhades, where ſacred truth is ſought ; 
Groves, where immortal Sages taught: 
Where heav'nly viſions Plato fir'd, 
And Epicurus lay inſpir d] 
In vain your guiltleſs laurels ſtood | 5 
Unſpotted long with human blood. 


NorTEes. 

Tazsz two Chorus's were compoſed to enrich a 
very poor Play; but they had the uſual effect of ill- 
adjuſted Ornaments, only to make the meanneſs of 
the ſubject the more conſpicuous, | 

z Altered from Shakeſpear by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, at whoſe defire theſe two Chorus's were com- 
poſed to ſupply as many, wanting in his play. They 
were ſet many years afterwards by the famous Bonon- 
cini, and performed at Buckingham-houſe, P. 

Ver. 3. Where heawnly wiftons Plato fir d, And 
Epicurus lay inſpir d] The propriety of theſe lines 
ariſes from hence, that Brutus, one of the Heroes of 
this play, was of the Old Academy ; and Caſſius, the 
other, was an Epicurean: but this had not been 
enough to juſtify the Poet's choice, had not Plato's 
ſyſtem of Divinity, and Epicurus's ſyſtem of Morals, 
been each the moſt rational amongſt the various ſes 


of Greek Philoſophy. 
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War, horrid war, your thoughtful Walks invades, 


And ſteel now glitters in the Muſes ſhades. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Oh heav'n- born ſiſters ! ſource of art ! 
Who charm the ſenſe, or mend the heart ; 
Who. lead. fair Virtue's train along, 

Moral Truth, and myftic Song! 
To what new clime, what diſtant ſky, 
Forſaken, friendleſs, ſhall ye fly ? 

Say, will ye bleſs the bleak Atlantic ſhore ? 


Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more ? 


STROPHE HI. 


When Athens ſinks by fates unjuſt, 
When wild Barbarians ſpurn her duſt ; 


Perhaps ev'n Britain's utmoſt ſhore 


Shall ceaſe to bluſh with ſtranger's gore, 
See Arts her ſavage ſons controul, 
And Athens rifing near the pole ! 
Till ſome new Tyrant lifts his purple hand, 
And civil madneſs tears them from the land, 


ANTISTROPHE Il, 
Ye Gods! what juſtice rules the ball? 
Freedom and Arts together fall; 


NorTEs. 


10 


15 


20 


Ve R. 12. Moral truth, axp myſtic ſong J] He had 


expreſſed himſelf better had he ſaid, 
Moral truth 1x myſtic ſong!” 


In the Antiſtrophe he turns from Philoſophy to MH. 
thology ; and Mythology is nothing elſe but moral 


truth in myſtic ſong. 


f 


Still, 
Som 
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nt whate'er Ambition craves, 
a once ignorant, are ſlaves. 
Oh curs di effects of civil hate, = 
| * | 
v'ry age, in ev'ry ſtate! t 
ill ES of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds, 
— Athens periſhes, ſome Tally bleeds, 


10 


15 


20 


ODE S. 


CHORUS of Youths and Virgins. 


SEMICHORUS. 


H Tyrant Love! haſt thou poſſeſt 
The prudent, learn'd, and virtuous breaſt? 
Wiſdom and wit in vain reclaim, 
** Arts but ſoften us to feel thy flame. 
Love, ſoft intruder, enters here, 
But entering learns to be ſincere. 
Marcus with bluſhes owns he loves, 
And Brutus tenderly reproves. 
Why, Virtue, doſt thou blame deſire, 
Which Nature has impreſt? 
Why, Nature, doſt 9 fire 
The mild and gen'rous breaſt ? 


CHORUS. 
Love's purer flames the Gods approve ; 
The Gods and Brutus bend to love: 
Brutus for abſent Portia ſighs, 

And ſterner Caſſius melts at Junia's eyes. 
What is looſe love? a tranſient guſt, 
Spent in a ſudden ſtorm of luſt, 

A vapour fed from wild deſire, 
A wand'ring, ſelf-conſuming fire. 
But Hymen's kinder flames unite ; 
And burn for ever one; 
Chaſte as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 
ProduCtive as the Sun. 


Ver. 9. Why Virtue, c.] In alluſion to that fa- 


mous conceit of Guarini, 
« Sell poccare e 81 dolce,” &c. 


10 


15 


20 


lat fa- 
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SEMICHORUS: 
Oh ſource of every ſocial tye, - 25 
United wiſh, and mutual joy ! 
What various joys on one attend, 
As ſon, as father, brother, huſband, friend? 
Whether his hoary fire he ſpies, a | 
While thouſand grateful thoughts ariſe ; 30 
Or meets his ſpouſe's fonder eye ; 
Or views his ſmiling progeny ; 
What tender paſſions take their turns, 
What home-felt raptures move ? 
His heart now melts, now leaps, now burns, 
With rev'rence, hope, and love. 36 


CHORUS. 
Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmiſes, 
Hence falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes, 
Dangers, doubts, delays, ſurpriſes ; | 
Fires that ſcorch, yet dare not ſhine : 40 
Pureſt love's unwaſting treaſure, 
Conſtant faith, fair hope, long leiſure, 
Days of eaſe, and nights of pleaſure ; 
Sacred Hymen ! theſe are thine 2. 


NorEsSVs. 


a Theſe two Chorus's are enough to ſhew his 
great talents for this ſpecies of Poetry, /and to make 
us lament he did not proſecute his-purpoſe in exe- 
cuting ſome plans he had chalked out ; but the Cha- 
rater of the Managers of Playhouſes at that time, 
was what (he ſaid) ſoon determined him to lay aſide 
all thoughts of that nature. | 
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ODE on Solir up 


APP che man, whoſe with and care 
A few paternal acres bound, | 
Content to breathe .his native air, 
In his own ground. 


Whoſe herds with milk, whoſe fields with bread, 
Whoſe flocks ſupply him with attire, 
Whoſe trees in ſummer yield him ſhade, 
| In winter fire, 


Bleſt, who can unconcern'dly find 
Hours, days, and years ſlide ſoft wa 
In * of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day. 


Sound ſleep by night; ſtudy and eaſe, 
Together mixt; ſweet recreation: 
And innocence, which moſt does pleaſe 

With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unſeen, unknown, 

Thus unlamented let me die. 

Steal from the world, and not a ftone 
Tell where I lie, 


= This was a very early production of our Author, 
written at about twelve years old. P. 
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CONTENTS 
OF THE 


ESSAY on CRITICISM. 


S 
1 That 'tis as great a fault to judge 


ill, as to write ill, and a more dangerous one to 
the public, ver. 1. | | 

That a true Taſte is as rare to be found, as @ true 
Genius, ver. 9 to 18. 

That moſt men are born with ſome Taſte, but ſpoiled 
by falſe Education, ver. 19 to 25. 

The Multitude of Critics, and cauſes of them, ver. 26 
t0 45. 

That we are to fludy our own Taſte, and know the 
Limits of it, ver, 46 to 67. 

Nature the beſt guide of Judgment, ver. 68 to 87. 

Improv'd by Art and Rules, which are but methodis d 

Nature, ver. 88. 

Rules derived from the praftice of the Ancient Poets, 
ver. id. to 110, 5 

That therefore the Ancients are neceſſary to be fludy'd 
by a Critic, particularly Homer and Virgil, ver. 
120 to 138, 

Of Licenſes, and the uſe of them by the Ancients, ver. 
140 to 180. n 

Reverence due to the Ancients, and praiſe of them, 
ver. 181, Cc. 
Vo“. I. F 


124 CONTENTS 


; PART II. Ver. 203, &c. 


Cauſes hindering a true Judgment, 1. Pride, ve 
208. 2. Imperfect Learning, wer. 215. 3. Judging 
by parts, and not by the whole, wer, 233 to 288, 
Critics in Wit, Language, Verſification, only, ver 
288. 305. 339, Cc. 4. Being too hard to pleaſe, u 
too apt to admire, ver. 384. 5. Partiality—ty 
much love to a SeQ,—to the Ancients or Modern, 
ver. 394: 6. Prejudice or Prevention, wer, 408, 

7. Singularity, wer. 424. 8. Inconſtancy, ver. 


430. 9. Party Spirit, ver. 452, Cc. 10. Enyy, But 
466. Againſt Envy and in praiſe of Good-nature, To 
ver, 508, c. When Severity is chiefly to be uſed 
by Critics, ver. 526, &c | 4 
Critics, ver. 526, fc. ; 
into 
| ver, 
PART III. Ver. 560, &c. ticif 
| - the 
Rules for the Conduct of Manners in a Critic, 1. Can- ther 
dour, ver. 563. Modeſty, ver. 566. Good-breed- . 
ing, ver. 572, Sincerity and Freedom of advice, ** 
ver. 578. 2. When one's Counſel is to be reſtrain- * 


ed, ver. 584. Character of an incorrigible Poet, judg 
ver. 600. And of an impertinent Critic, ver. 610, Unit 
De. Character of a good Critic, wer. 629. The it: 0 
Hiſtory of Criticiſm, and characters of the beſt Cri- It ad 
tics, Ariſtotle, ver. 645. Horace, ver. 65 3. Dio- 
nyſius, ver. 665. Petronius, ver. G67. Quinti- * 
lian, ver. 670. Longinus, ver. 675, Of the ſo f 
Decay of Criticiſm, and its Revival, Eraſmus, cloſe 


ver. 693. Vida, wer, 705 Boileau, wer. 714. mucl 
Lord Roſcommon, c. ver. 725. Concluſion. ci 
or t 
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1 

288, O0 N PE, 
ver | _ 
ſe, or C R I "= 1 C I 8 M. 
505 N 
Jerns, II hard to ſay, if greater want of ſkill 

409. Appear in writing or in judging ill; 
Nat But, of the two, leſs dang'rous is th offence _ 
* g To tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe. 


uſed COMMENTARY, | 
: An Eſſay] The poem is in one book, but divided 
into three principal parts or members. The firſt ſto 
yer, 201,] gives rules for the Stady of the Art of Cri- 
ticiſm : the ſecond [from thence to ver. 560.] expoſes 
the Cauſes of wrong Judgment; and the third [from 
thence to the end] marks out the Morals of the Critic. 
In order to a right conception of this poem, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that tho' it be intitled ſimply 
An Eſſay on Criticiſm, yet ſeveral of the precepts re- 
late ep to the writing as well as the true 
judging of a poem, This is fo far from violating the 
Unity of the ſubject, that it preſerves and completes 
it: or from diſordering the regularity of the Form, that 
it adds beauty to it, as will appear by the 1 
conſiderations: 1. It was impoſſible to give a ful 
and exact idea of the Art of Poetical Criticiſm, with- 
out conſidering at the ſame time the Art of Poetry ; 
ſo far as Poetry is an Art. Theſe theretore being 
cloſely connected in nature, the author has, with 
much judgment, interwoven the precepts of each re- 
ciprocally through his whole poem, 2. As the rules 
ot the ancient Critics were taken from Poets who co- 


pied nature, this is _ reaſon why every Poet 
2 


| 
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fee, is a regular piece; Anda ve 


.only tiring, th 
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Some few in that, but numbers err in this, 5 
Ten cenſure wrong for ene who writes amiſs ; 

A fool might once himſelf alone expoſe, 

Now one in verſe makes many more in proſe, 


 CoMMENTARY. 


ſhould be a Critic : Therefore, as the ſubjeQ is poe- 
tical.Criticiſm, it is frequently addreſſed to the criti- 


cal Poet, And 3dly, the Art of Criticiſm is as proper- 


ly, and much more uſefully exerciſed in writing than 
in gucken | 

ut readers have been miſled by the modeſty of 
the Title, which only promiſes an Art of Criticiſin, to 
expect little, where they will find a great deal; a 
treatiſe, and that no incomplete one, of the Art both 
of Criticiſm and Poetry. This, and the not attending 
to the conſiderations offered above, was what, per- 


= haps, miſled a very candid writer, after having given 


the Ess AY on CRITICISN all the ptaiſes on. the fide 


of genius and poetry which his true taſte could not 
refu 


ſe it, to ſay, that the ab ſerwations follow one an- 


other like thaſe in Horace's Art of Poetry, [without 


that methodical regularity which would babe been 
ke in a proſe writer, SpeQ. No. 235. Ido 
not ſee how method can hurt any one grace of Poetry ; 
or what prerogative there is in Verſe to diſpenſe with 
regularity, The remark is fajf& in every part of it. 
Mr. Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, the Reader will ſoon 
learned Critic has 
lately ſhewn, that Horace had the ſame attention to 
methad in his Art of Poetry, Mr. Hurd's Con- 
ment on the Epiſtle to the Piſos. 
VII. I. 'Tis hard to ſay, f9c.] The Poem opens 
[from ver. i to g.] withihewing the uſe and {cafon- 
ableneſs of the ſubjeQ. Its ue, from the greater 
miſchief in-wrong Criticiſm than in ill Poetry; this 
miſheading the reader: Its ſeaſon- 
>oy the growing number of bad Critics, 
aſtly/exceeds that of bad Poets. 


ebleneſs 
which f 


ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 127 
'Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own. lo 
In Poets as true genius is but rare, 
me taſte as ſeldom is the Critic's ſhare ; 


ComMENnTARyY. 


VII.. Tis with our judgments, &c.] The author 
having thewn us the expediency of his ſubject, the 
Art of Criticiſm, inquires next: [from ver. 8 to 15.] 
into the proper Qualities of a true Critic : and ob- 
ſerves firſt, that juDGcMmEemT alone, is not ſufficient 
to conſtitute this chacaQer, becauſe Judgment, like 
the artificial meaſures of Time, goes different, and yet 
each man relies upon his own. The treaſoning is con- 
cluſive; and the ſimilitude extremely jull For 
Judgment, when it is alone, is generally regulated, or 
at leaſt much influenced, by cuſtom, faſhion, and 
habit ; and never certain and conſtant but when 
founded -upon, and accompanied by TASTE : which 
is in the Critic, what in the Poet, we call GgNus: 
both are derived from Heaven, and like the Sun, the 
natural meaſureof Time, always canſtant and equable. 

gment alone, it is allowed; will not make a 
Poet; where is the wonder then, that it will not 
make a Critic in poetry? for on examination we ſhall 
find, that Genius and Tafte are but one and the ſame 
faculty, differently exerting itſelf under different 
names, in the two profeſſions of Poetry and Cri- 
ticiſm, The Art of Poetry conſiſts in ſeledting, out 
of all thoſe images which preſent. themſelves to the 
fancy, ſuch of them as are truly beautiful. And the 
Art of Criticiſm in diſcerning, and fully reliſhing 
what it finds ſo ſelected. The main difference is, 
that in the Po Ex, this faculty is eminently joined to 
a bright imagination, and extenſive comprehenſion, 
which provides ſtores for the ſelection, and can form 
that ſelection, by proportioned parts, into a regu- 
lar whole: In the CxiTic, it is joined to a ſolid. 
judgment and accurate diſcernment, which can 

F 2 | 
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128 ESSAY ON CRITICISM 


Both muſt alike from Heay'n derive their light, 
Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write. 

Let ſuch taach others who themſelves excel, 15 
And cenſure freely who have written well, 


COMMENTARY, 


penetrate into the cauſes of an excellence, and 

diſplay that excellence in all its variety of lights, 

Longinus had ae in an eminent degree; therefore, 

this quality, which all true Critics have in common, 

our Author makes his diſtinguiſhing character; 
„Thee, bold Longinus! all the Nine inſpire, 
« Andbleſs their Gitic with a Poet's fire.” 

7, e. with taſfe or genius. 

Ver. 15. Let ſuch teach others, &c.] But it is not 
enough that the Critic hath theſe natural endowments 
of judgment and taſte, to entitle him to exerciſe his 
Art; he ſhould, as our author ſhews us [from ver. 

14. to 19. ] in order to give a further teſt of his qua- 
lification, have put them ſucceſsfully into uſe. And 
this, on two accounts: 1. Becauſe the office of a 
Critic is an exerciſe of Authority. 2. Becauſe he being 
naturally as partial to his Judgment as the Poet is to 
his Mit, his partiality would have nothing to correct 
it, as that of the perſon Judged hath, by the very 
terms. Therefore ſome 7eft is neceſſary; and the beſt, 
and moſt unexceptionable, is his having written well 
himſelf; an approved remedy againſt Critical partia- 
lity ; and the ſureſt means of ſo maturing the Judgment, 
as to reap with glory what Longinus calls © the laſt and 


« moſt perfect fruits of much ſtudy and experience.” 
H PAP TN AOT KPIZIZ IOAAHE EZTI EITAZ TEAEYTAION 
EITITENNHMA, | 


NorTes. 


VER. 15. Let ſuch teach others] Qui ſeribit artifici- 


** ofe, ab aliis commode ſcripta facile intelligere po- 
©. terit,” Cic, ad Herenn. lib. iv. De pictore, 
«© ſculptore, fictore, niſi artifex, judicare non potelt.” 
Pliny. P. 


ha vir 


15 


- - | 


ESSAY ON CRITICISM, 129 
Authors are partial to their wit, tis true, 
But are not Critics to their judgment too ? 

Yet if we look more cloſely, we ſhall find 
Moſt have the ſeeds of judgment in their mind: 20 - 


Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light; 
The lines, tho touch'd but faintly, are drawn right, 


CoMMENTARY. 


VII. 19. Ter if we look, c.] But the Author 
having been thus free with the fundamental quality of 
Criticiſm, Judgment, ſo as to charge it with incon- 
fancy and partiality, and to be often warped by cuſ- 
tem and affetion ; that he may not be miſunderitood, 
he next explains [from ver. 18, to 36.] the nature of 
Judgment, and the accidents occalioning thoſe miſ- 
cartiages before objected to it. He owns, that the 
ſeeds of Judgment are indeed ſown in the minds of 
moſt men, but by ill culture, as it {prings up, it ge- 
nerally runs wild: either on the one hand, by raLsE 
LEARNING, Which- pedants call Philology ; and by 
FALSE REASONING, Which Philoſophers call School 
learning Or, on the other, by FaLsE wir, which 
is not regulated by ſenſe; and by rFaLsE POLITE= 
rss, Which is ſolely. regulated by the faſhion. Both 
theſe ſorts, who have their Judgment thus doubly de- 
praved, the poet obſerves, are naturally turned to 
cenſure and abuſe ; only with this difference, that 
the learned Dunce always affeQs to be on the reaſon- 
ing, and the unlearned Fool on the laugbing ſide.— 
And thus, at the ſame time, our author proves the 
truth of his introductory obſervation, that the num- 
ber of bad Critics is vafily ſuperior to that of bad 


Poets. 


NorzEsVSVs. 


VER. 20. Meſt have the ſeeds] * Omnes tacito 
1 29970: ſenſu, ſine ulla arte, aut ratione, quae 
** lint in artibus ac rationibus tecta et prava dijudi- 
cant.“ Cic. de Orat, lib. iii. P. 

F 4 


130 ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 

But as the ſlighteſt ſketch, if juſtly trac'd, 

Is by ill- colouring but the more difgrac'd, 
So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac'd : 2 
Some are bewilder'd in the maze of ſchools, 

And ſome made coxcombs Nature meant but fools. 
In ſearch of wit theſe loſe their common ſenſe, 
And then turn Critics in their own defence: 

Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write, 39 
Or with a Rivals, or an Eunuch's ſpite. 


VarIlaTIONS. 


Between ver. 25. and 26 were theſe lines, ſince 
omitted by the author : | 
Many are fp6iPd by that pedantic throng, 
Who with great pains teach youth to reaſon wrong. 
Tutors, like Virtuoſo's, oft inclin'd | 
By ſtrange transfuſion to improve the mind, 
Draw off the ſenſe we have, to pour in new; 
Which yet, with all their ſkill, they ne'er could do. P. 


Norzs. 


Vex, 25. So by falſe learning ]“ Plus ſine docteina pru- 
6 dentia, quamſine prudentia valet doctrina.“ Quint. P. 

Ver. 28. In ſearch of wit theſe loſe their common 
ſenſe,] This obfervaticn is extremely juſt, Search of 
Wit is not only the occafton, but the efficient cauſe of 
the /o/s of common ſenſe. For Wit confiſting in chul- 
ing out, and ſetting together ſuch Ideas from whoſe 
affemblage pleaſant pictures may be drawn on the 
Fancy; the Judgment, through an habitual ſearch 
of Wit, loſes by degrees, its faculty of ſeeing the 
true relation of things; in which conſiſts the exerciſe 


of common ſenſe. 
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ESSAY ON. CRITICISM, 331 - 

All fools have fill an itching to deride, 
And fain would be upon the laughing fide. 
If Maevius ſcribble in Apollo's ſpight, 
There are, who judge ſtill worſe than he can write. 

Some have at firſt for Wits, then Poets paſt, 36 
Turn'd Critics next, and prov'd plain fools at laft. 
Some neither can for Wits or Critics paſs, 
As heavy mules axe neither horſe nor aſs : 
Thoſe half-learned witlings, numerous in our ifle, 
As half-form'd inſects on the banks of Nile;* 41 
Unfiniſh'd things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's fo equivecal : 


* 


CouutNrAxx. | 

Ver. 36. Some have at firft for Wits, fc.) The 
poet having enumerated, in this account of the na- 
ture of Judgment and its various depravations, the 
ſeveral ſorts of bad critics, and ranked them into two 
general Clafſes ; as the firſt ſort, namely the men 
poiled by falſe learning, are but few in compariſon 
of the other, and likewiſe come leſs within his main 
view (which is poetical Criticiſm) but keep groveling 
at the bottom amongſt words and ſyllables, he 
thought it enough for his purpoſe here, juſt to have 
mentioned them, purpoſing to do them right here- 
after. But the men ſpoiled by falſe taſte are innume- 
'able; and theſe are his proper concern: He there- 


NorTE s. 


Ver. 32. All fools have flill an itching to deride, 

; And fain would be upan thelaughing fide. ] 
The ſentiments is juſt. And if Hobbes's account of 
Laughter, be true, that it ariſes from a filly pride, we 
ſee the reaſon of it. The expreſſion too is fine; it 
a!ludes to the condition of Idiots and natural fools, 
who are obſerved to be ever on the grin. 

Ver. 43. Their generation's ſo equivocal : ] It is 
ſufficient that a * of philoſophy has been ge- 


3 


32 ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 
To tell 'em, would an hundred tongues require, 


Or one vain wit's, that might a hundred tire, 4; 
But you who ſeek to give and merit fame, 

And juſtly bear a Critic's noble name, - 

Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach to know, 

How far your genius, taſte, and learning go ; 


COMMENTARY. 


fore [from ver. 35 to 46.] ſub-divides them again into 
the two claſſes of the volatile and heavy : He de- 
ſcribes, in few words, the quick progreſſion of the 
one through Criticiſm, from falſe wit, to plain folly, 
where they end; and the fixed ſtation of the Other, 
between the conflxes of both; who under the name 
of Witlings, have neither end nor meaſure, A kind 
of halfformed creature from the equivecal generation 
of vivacity and dulneſs, like thoſe on the banks of 
Nile, from heat and mud. 

Ver. 46, But you who ſeek, fc.) Our Author 
baving thus far, by way of INTRODUCTION, explain- 
ed the nature, uſe, and abuſe of Critici/m, in a h- 
gurative deſcription of the qualities and characters of 
Critics, proceeds now to deliver the precepts of the 
art. The firit of which [from ver. 45 to 68. ] is, that 
be who ſets up for a Critic thouid pre viouſly examine 
his own ſtrength, and ſee how far he is qualified for 

the exerciſe of his profeſſion, He puts him in a way 
to make this diſcovery, in that admirable direction 
given ver. 51 | 


No TZ s. 


nerally received, whether it be true or falſe, to juſtih 
a poet's uſe of it to ſet off his wwir, But, to recom- 
mend his argument he ſhould be cautious how he uſes 
any but the true, For falſehood, when it is too near 
the truth, will tarniſh what it ſhould brighten up. 
Beſides, the analogy between natural and moral truth 
makes the principles of true Philoſophy the fitteſt for 
this uſe, Our Poet has been pretty careful in obſeri- 
Ing this rule. 
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"ESSAY ON CRITICISM 133 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be diſcreet, 50 
And mark that point where ſenſe and dulneſs meet. 

Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 
And wiſely curb'd proud man's pretending wit, 
As on the land while here the ocean gains, 
In other parts it leayes wide ſandy plains ; 55 


COMMENTARY. 


AND MARK THAT POINT WHERE SENSE AND 
DULNESS MEET. 
He had ſhewn above, that Judgment, without Tafte 
or Genius, is equally incapable of making a Critic or 
a Poet: In whatſoever ſubje then the Critic's Tafte 
no longer accompanies his Judgment, there he may 
be aſſured he is going out of his depth, This our 
Author finely calls, | 
that point where ſenſe and dulneſi meet. 

And immediately adds the xe aso0N of, his precept ; 
the Author of Nature having ſo conſtituted the men- 
tal faculties, that one of them can never greatly excel, 
but at the expence of another. From this ſtate of 
co-ordination in the mental faculties, and the in- 
fluence and effects they have upon one another, 
the Poet draws this Coxs FEN, that no one 
Genius can EXCEL in more than one Art or Science. 


NorEsSV. 


Ver. 51. And mark that point whereſenſe and dul- 
neſs meet.) Beſides the peculiar ſenſe explained above 
in the comment, the words have ſtill a more general 
meaning, and caution us againſt going on, when our 
Ideas begin to grow obſcure : as we are then moſt apt 
todo; tho? that obſcurity be an admonition that we 
mould leave off; for it ariſes either from our ſmall 
acquaintance with the ſubject, or the incompre- 
henſibility of its nature. In which circumſtances, a 
Genius will always write as ſadly as a Dunce. An. 
obſervation well worth the attention of all profound 


134 ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 


Thus in the ſoul while memory prevails, 
The folid pow'r of underſtanding fails ; 
Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory's ſoft figures melt away. 
One ſcience only will one genius fit; 

So vaſt is art, h narrow human wit: 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 

But oft in thoſe confin'd to ſingle parts. 


COMMENTARY. 


The conſequence ſhews the neceſſity of the precept, 
Juſt as the premiſes, from which the conſequence is 
drawn, ſhew the reaſonableneſs of it. 


, NorTes. 


VIX. 56. = 
Thus in the ſoul while memory prevails, 
The ſhlid pow'r of underſtanding fails; 
i here beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory's /oft figures melt away.] 


Theſe obſervations are collected from an intimate 
knowledge of human nature. The cauſe of that lan- 
uor and beavineſs in the underſtanding, which is al- 
moſt inſeparable from a very ſtrong and tenacious 
memory, ſeems to be a want of the proper exerciſe of 
that faculty; the underftanding being, in a great 
. meaſure, unactive, while the memory is cultivating, 
As to the other appearance, the decay of memory by 
the vigorous exerciſe of Fancy, the Poet himſelf 
| ſeems to have intimated the caule of it in the epithet 
he has given to the Imagination. For if, according to 
the Atomic Philoſophy, the memory of things be pre- 
ſerved in a chain of ideas, produced by the animal ſpi- 
tits moving in continued trains; the force and rapt- 
dity of the Imagination, perpetually breaking and 
diffpating the links of this chain by forming new 


ciations, muſt neceſſarily weaken and diſorder the re- 


collective faculty. 
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ESSATONCRITI CISM. 135 
Like Kings we loſe the conqueſts gaiiſd before, 

By vain ambition {till to make them more : 65 
Each might his ſev'ral province well command, 
Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtand. 

Firſt follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juſt ſtandard, which ts ſtill the ſame : 
Unerring NaTURE, ſtill divinely bright, 70 
One clear, unchang'd, and univerfal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, - 
At once the ſource, and end, and teft of Art. 


CoMMENTARY. 


Ve. 68. Fir/t follow Nature, c.] The Critic ob- 
ſerving the directions before given, and now finding 
himſelf qualified for his office, is ſhewn next, Hor to 
exerciſe it, And as he was to attend to Nature for a 
Call, ſo he is firit and principally to follow Nature 
when called, And here again in this, as in the torego- 
ing precept, our Poet [from ver. 67 to 88,] ſhews 
both the firneſs and neceſſity of it. I. Its firneſs, 1. Be- 
cauſe Nature is the ſource of Poetic art ; this art be- 
ing only a repreſentation of Nature, who is its great 
exemplar and original. 2. Becauſe Nature is the end 
of Art; the deſign of poetry being to convey the 
knowledge of Nature in the moſt agreeable manner, 
3. Becauſe Nature is the tet of Art, as the is uner- 
ring, conſtant, and ſtill the fame, Hence the poet 
oblerves, that as Nature is the ſource, ſhe conveys /ife 
to art: As ſhe is the end, the conveys force to it, tor 
the force of any thing ariſes from its being directed to 
its ende And as ſhe is the teft, ſhe conveys beauty to 


NorTEes. 


Ver. 67. Would all but floop to what they under- 
Hand.] The expreſſion is delicate, and implies what is 
very true, that moſt men think it a degradation of their 
gerius to uſe it in cultivating what lies level to 
their comprehenſion, and ſo rather employ their ta- 
lents in the ambitious attempt of ſubduing what is 
placed above it. 


136 BSSAY ON CRITICISM. 


Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides; 
Works without ſhow, and without pomp preſides : 
In ſome fair body thus th' informing foul 5756 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 
Each. motion guides, and gv'ry nerve ſuſtains; \ 
Itſelf unſeen, but in th' effects remains. 


CouMEenTARY, 
it, for every thing acquires beauty by its being te- 
duced to its true * 8; Such 1s the ſenſe of thoſe 
two important lines, 
Life, force, and beauty muſt to all impart, 
At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of Art. 
II. The neceſſity of the precept is ſeen from hence. 
The two conſtituent qualities of a Compoſition, as ſuch, 
are Art and Wit : But neither of theſe attains perfec- 
tion, till the firſt be Sid, and the other judiciouſly re- 
firained ; this only happens when Nature is exaQtly 
followed ; for then Art never makes a parade ; nor 
can Wit commit an extravagance. Art, while it ad- 


heres to Nature, and has ſo large a fund in the te- 


ſources which Nature ſupplies, diſpoſes every thing 
with ſo much eaſe and fmplicity, that we ſee nothing 
but thoſe natural images it works with, while Itſelf 
ſtands unobſerv'd, behind: But when Art leaves Na- 
ture, miſled either by the falſe ſallies of Fancy, or the 
quaint oddneſſes of Faſhion, ſhe is then obliged at 
every ſtep to come {orward, in a painful or pompous 
oftentation, in order to cover, to Efien, or to regulate 
the ſhocking diſproportion of unnatural images. In 
the firſt caſe, our Poet compares art to the Soul within, 
informing a beauteous body; but in the laſt, we are 
bid to conſider it but as a mere outward garb, fitted 
only to hide the defects of a.mis-ſhapen one.— As to 
Wit, it might perhaps be imagined that this needed. 
only Juugment to govern it: But, as he well obſerves, 

« Witand Judgment often are at ſtrife, 

«© Tho” meant each other's aid, like Man and Wife,” 


They want therefore ſome friendly Mediator; and 


- 


ESSAY ON CRITICISM 37 


Some to whom Heav'n in wit has been profuſe, 80 
Want as much more, to turn it to its uſe ; 

For wit and judgment often are at ſttife, 

Tho' meant each other's aid, like man and wife, 

'Tis more to guide, than ſpur the Muſe's ſteed ; 
Reſtrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed ; 85 
The winged courſer, like a gen rous horſe, 

Shows moſt true mettle when you check his courſe. 


COMMENTARY, 


this Mediator is Nature: And in attending to Na- 
ture, Judgment will learn where he ſhould comply 
with the charms of Wit; and Wit how the ought to 
obey the ſage directions of Judgment. 


| Nor zs. | 
Ver. 80. Some, to whom Heaw'n, fc.) Here th 
Poet (in a ſenſe he was not, at firſt, aware of) has 
given an Example of the truth of his obſervation, in 
the obſervation itſelf, The two lines ſtood originally 
thus, | 
„There are whom Heav'n has bleſt with ſtore .of 
Vet want as much again te manage it.“ Wit, 
In the firſt line, wit is uſed, in the modern ſenſe, for 
the effort of Fancy ; in the ſecond line it is uſed in the 
ancient ſenſe, for the reſult of Judgment, This trick, 
play'd the Reader, he endeavoured to keep out of 
ſight, by altering the lines as hex now ſtand, 
Some, to whom Heav'n in Wit has been profuſe, 
Want as much more to turn it to its uſe.” 
For the words to marage it, as the lines were at firſt, 


— 


too plainly diſcovered the change put upon the Read- 


er, in the uſe of the word, wit, This is now a little 
covered by the latter expreſſion of turn it to its uſe. 
But then the alteration, in the preceding line, from— 
ſtore of wit, to profuſe, was an unlucky change. For 
though he who has ffore of wit may want more, yet 
he to whom it was given in profuſion could hardly 
be faid to want more The truth is, the Poet had 


1 


% 


138 ESSAY ON ORITICISM. 
Thoſe RuLzs of old diſcover, not devis d, 
Are Nature till, but Nature methodiz'd”; 


Nature, like Liberty, is but reſtrain'd g | 


By the fame Laws which firſt herfelfordain'd. 
 _CommenrTary. 

Ven, 88. Theſe Rules of old, .] Having thus, ia 
his firſt precept, fo followo Nature, ſettled Criticiſmon 
its true formdation ; he proceeds to ſhew, what aſſiſt. 
- ance may be had from Art. But, leſt this ſhould be 

thought to draw the Critic from the ground where 
our Poet had before fixed him, he previouſly obſerves 
[from ver. 87 to 92.] that theſe Rules of Art, which 
he is now about to recommend to the Critic's obſer- 
vation, were not invented by abſtract ſpeculation, 
but diſcovered in the book of Nature ; and that 
therefore, tho' they may ſeem to reſtrain Nature by 
Laws, yet as they are Laws of her own making, the 
Critic is til] properly in the very liberty of Na- 
ture. Theſe Rules the ancient Critics borrowed 
from the Poets, who received them immediately from 
Nature, | 

*« Juſt Precepts thus from great Examples giv'n, 

&« Theſe drew from them what they deriv'd from 
ſo that both are to be well ſtudied. 


Nores. 


ſaid a lively thing, and would, at all hazards, preſerve 
the reputation of it, though the very topic he is upon 
obliged him to detect the impoſition, in the very next 
lines, which ſhew he meant two very different things, 
by the ſame term, in the two preceding, 

% For wit and judgment often are at ſtrife, 

% Tho? meant each other's aid, like man and wife.“ 

Ve x. 88. Thoſe Rules of old, &c.] Cicero has, beſt 

of any one I know, explained what that thing is which 
reduces the wild and ſcattered parts of human know- 
ledge into arts.—** Nihil eſt quod ad artem redig| 
«« poflit, nifi ille prius, qui illa tenet, quorum artem 
<« inſtituere vult, habeat illam ſcientiam, ut ex 1s re- 
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ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 139 


Hear how learn'd Greece her uſeful rules indites, 
When to repreſs, and when indulge our flights: 
High on Parnaſſus top her ſons ſhe ſhow'd, 
And pointed out thoſe arduous paths they trod ; 95 
Held from afar, aloft, th' immortal prize, 
And urg'd the reſt by equal ſteps to riſe. 


| COMMENTARY. 

Ver, 92. Hear how learn d Greece, c.] He ſpeaks 
of the ancient Critics firſt, and with great judgment, 
as the previous. knowledge of them is neceſſary for 
reading the Poets, with that fruit which the end here 

— 2 requires. But having, in the foregoing ob- 
Eden, ſufficiently explained the nature of the an- 
cient Criticiſm, he enters on the ſubje [treated of, 
from ver. 91 to 118.] with a ſublime deſcription of 
its end; which was to illuſtrate the beauties of the 
beſt Writers, in order to excite others to an emula- 
tion of their excellence, From the rapture, which 
theſe Ideas inſpire, the poet is brought back, by the 
follies of modern Criticiſm, now hefore his eyes, to 
reflect on its baſe degeneracy, And as the reſtoring 
the Art to its original purity and ſplendor is the great 
purpoſe of his poem, he firſt takes notice of thoſe, who 
ſeem not to underſtand that Nature is exhauſtleſs ; 
that neww models of good writing may be produced in 
every age; and conſequently, that new rules may be 
formed from theſe models, in the ſame manner as the 
old Critics formed theirs, which was, from the writ- 
ings of the ancient Poets: But men wanting art and 


NorzEs: 

* bus, quarum ars nondum fit, attem efficere poſit. 
Omnia fere, quae ſunt conclufa nunc artibus, diſ- 
* perſa et diſſipata quondam fuerunt, ut in Muſicis, 
"&, Adhibita eſt igitur ars quaedam extrinſecus 
* ex alio 2 quodam, quod ſibi totum ParLoso- 
"PHI afſumunt, quae rem diſſolutam divulſamque 
© conglutinaret, et ratidne quadam conftringeret.” 
De Orat. J. i. c. 41, 2. 
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Juft precepts thus from great examples giv'n, 

She drew from them what they deriv'd from Heav'n, 
The gen'rous Critic fann'd the Poet's fire, 160 
And taught the world with Reaſon to admire, 

Then Criticiſm the Muſe's handmaid prov'd, 

To dreſs her charms, and make her more belov'd : 
But following wits from that intention ſtray'd, 104 


Who could not win the miſtreſs, woo'd the maid ; 


COMMENTARY, | 
ability to form theſe new rules, were content to re- 
ceive, and file up for uſe, the old ones of Ariſtotle, 
Duintilian, Longinus, Horace, Ic. with the ſame va- 


nity and boldneſs that Apothecaries practiſe, with their | 


Doctor's bills: And then raſhly applying them to new 
Originals (caſes which they did not hit) it was no 


more in their power than in their inclination to imi- 


tate the candid practice of the Ancients, when 

The gen'rous Critic fann'd the Poet's fire, 

And taught the world with Reaſon to admire ;” 
For, as Ignorance, when joined with Humility, pro- 
duces ſtupid admiration, on which account it is fo 
commonly obſerved to be the mother of Devotion and 
blind homage ; fo when joined with Vanity (as it al- 
ways is in bad Critics) it gives birth to every iniquity 
of impudent abuſe and ſlander. See an example (for 
want of a better) in a late rid:culous now forgotten 
thing, called the Life of Socrates : where the Head 
of the author (as a man of wit obſerved) has jult 
made a 1hift to do the office of a Camera obſcura, and 
repreſent things in an inverted order ; himſelf above, 
and Sprat, Rollin, Voltaire, and every other writer oi 
reputation, be/owv, 


| NorTEs. 
Ver. 98. Fuft precepts] Nec enim artibus editis 
« factum eſt ut argumenta inveniremus, ſed did 
* ſunt omnia antequam praecipe1entur z mox ea ſcrip- 
<< tores obſervata et collecta ediderunt,” Quintil. P. 
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ESSAY ON CRITICISM, ut. 


Againſt the Poets their own arms they turn'd, 

Sure to hate moſt the men from whom they learn d. 
So modern *Pothecaries, taught the art 

By Doctors bills to play the Doctor's part, 

Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 110 
Preſctibe, apply, and call their maſters fools: 

Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey, 

Nor time nor moths e'er ſpoil ſo much as they, 

Some drily plain, without invention's aid, 

Write dull receipts how poems might be made. 115 
Theſe leave the ſenſe, their learning to diſplay, 

And thoſe explain the meaning quite away. 


Nores. 


Ver. 112, Some ofthe leaves—Some drily plain.] 
The fir/t are the Apes of thoſe learned Italian Critics 
who at the reſtoration of letters having found the 
claſſic writers miſerably deformed by the hands of 
monkiſh' Librarians, very commendably employed 
their pains and talents in reſtoring them to their na- 
tive purity, The ſecond, the plagiaries from thoſe 
French Critics, who had made ſome admirable com- 
mentaries on the ancient critics, But that acumen 
and taſte, which ſeparately conſtitute the diſtin va- 
lue of thoſe two ſpecies of Italian and French Criti- 
ciſm, make no part of the character of theſe paltry 
mimics at home, deſcribed by our Poet in the follow- 
ng lines, | 


* 


« Theſe leave the ſenſe, their learning to diſplay, 
* And thoſe explain the meaning quite away.” 


Which ſpecies is the leaft hurtful, the Poet has ena- 

bled us to determine in the lines with which he opens 

his poem, HAS | 
But of the two, leſs dangerous is th* offence 
Jo tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe.” 


142 ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 
You then whoſe judgment the right courſe would flee, 
Know well each Ax cIiENr's proper character; 


CoMMENTART. | 
VIX. 118. You then whoſe judgment, &c.] 
comes next to the antient Poets, the other and more 
intimate commentators of Nature. And ſhews [fron 
ver, 117 to 141.] that the ſtudy of Theſe muſt indif- 
penſibly follow that of the ancient Critics, as they 
furniſh us with What the Critics, who only give ug 
general rules, cannot ſupply: while the ſtudy of 2 
great original Poet, in 
„His Fable, Subject, ſcope in ev'ry page; 
KReligion, Country, genius of his Age ;” 

will help us to thoſe particular rules which only can 
conduct us ſafely through every conſiderable work we 
undertake to examine; and, without which, we may 
cavit indeed, as the Poet truly obſerves, but can ne- 
ver criticize, We might as well ſuppoſe that Vitru- 
viuss book alone would make a perie&t Judge of At. 
chitecture, without the knowledge of ſome great 
maſter-piece of ſcience, ſuchas the Rotunda at Rome, 
or the Temple of Minerva at Athens; as that Ari 
ftotle's ſhould make a perſect Fudge of Wit, without 
the ſtudy of Homer and Virgil. Theſe therefore he 
principally recomniends to complete the Critic in hs 
Art. But as the latter of theſe Poets has, by 1710 
cial judges, been conſide ted rather as a copier of Ho- 
mer, than an original from Nature, our Author obvi- 
ates that common error, and ſhews it to have aiilen 
(as often error does) from a truth, vis, that Homer 
and Nature were the ſame ; that the ambitious young 
Poet, tho' he ſcotned to ſtoop at any thing ſhort ot 
Nature, when he came to underſtand this great truth, 
had the prudence to contemplate Nature in the place 
where the was ſeen to molt advantage, collected in 
all her charms in the clear mirsor of Homer, Hence 
it would follow, that though Virgil ſtudied Nature, 
yet the vulgar reader would believe him to be a co- 
pier of Homer; and tho' he copied Homer, yet th 
judicinus reader would ſee him to be an imitator o 
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His Fable, Subject, ſcope in ev'ry page; 120 
Religion, Country, genius of his Age: 

Without all theſe at once before your eyes, 

Cavil you may, but never criticize, 

Be Homer's works your ſtudy and delight, 

Read them by day, and meditate by night; 125 
Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring, 
And trace the Muſes upward to their ſpring. 

Still with itſelf compar'd, his text peruſe ; 

And let your comment be the Mantnan Muſe. 12g 

When firſt young Maro in his boundleſs mind 
A work t outlaſt immortal Rome defign'd, 

| CommrrxTarY 
Nature : the fineſt praiſe which any one, who came 
after Homer, could receive, | 
VARIATIONS. 

Ver.123, Cavil you may, but never criticize,] The 
author after this verſe originally inſerted the follow- 
ing, which he has however omitted in all the editions: 

Zoilus, had theſe been known, without a Name 

Had dy'd, and Perault ne er been damn'd to fame; 

The ſenſe of ſound Antiquity had reign'd, 

And ſacred Homer yet been unprophan'd. | 

None e'er had thought his comprehenſive mind 
To modern cuſtoms, modern rules confin'd ; ö 

Who for all ages writ, and all mankind. P 

Ve R. 130. | 
Wen firſt young Maro ſung of Kings and Wars, 
Ere warning Phoebus touch'd his trembling eats. 
Nor Es. 
Ver, 130. Ven fir ſt young Maro, c.] Virg. 
Eclog. vi. 

« 9 canerem reges et proelia, Cynthius aurum 

« Vellit.” 

Itis a tradition preſerved by Servius, that Virgil began 
with writing a poem of the Alban and Roman affairs; 
which he found above his years, and deſcended firſt 
to imitate Theocritus on rural ſubjects, and after- 
wares to copy Homer in Heroic poetry. P. 


144 ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 


Perhaps he ſeem'd above the Critic's law, 

And but from Nature's fountain ſcorn'd to draw : 

But when t' examine ev'ry part he came, 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the ſame, 1nz; 

- Convinc'd, amaz d, he checks the bold deſign: 

And rules as ftriQ his labour'd work confine, 

As if the Stagirite o'erlook'd each line. 

Learn hence for ancient rules a juſt eſteem ; 

To copy nature is to copy them. | 140 
Some beauties yet no Precepts can declare, 

For there's a happineſs as well as care, 

Muſic reſembles Poetry, in each 

Are nameleſs graces which no methods teach, 

And which a maſter-hand alone can reach. 145 

If, where the rules not far enough extend, 

(Since rules were made but to promote their end) 


| CoMMeENTARY. 

VER. 141. Some beauties yet no Precepts can di- 
clare, &c.] Our author, in theſe two general direQ- 
ons for ſtudying Nature and her Commentators, hav- 
ing conſidered Poetry as it is, or may be reduced to 
Rule; leſt this ſhould be miſtaken as ſufficient to at- 
' tain PERFECTION either in writing or judging, he 
proceeds [from ver. 140 to 201.] to point up to thoſe 
ſublimer beauties which Rules will never reach, nor 
enable us either to execute or taſte : beauties, which 
riſe ſo high above all precept as not even to be 4. 
ſcribed by it; but being entirely the gift of Heaven, 
Art and Reaſon have no further ſhare in them than 
juſt to regulate their operations. Theſe Sub/imitie; 
of Poetry (like the My/fteries of Religion, ſome of 
which are above Reaſon, and ſome contrary to it) 
may be divided into two ſorts, ſuch as are the above 
=»: fg and ſuch as are contrary to them. 

Vex. 146. If, where the rules, c.] Ther for 
our author deſcribes [from ver. 145 to 152.] and 

> Notes. 

Ver, 146. If, where the rules, &c.] “ Neque 
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ESSAY ON CRITICISM 145 
Some lucky licence anſwer to the full 

Th' intent propos'd, that Licence is a rule. 

Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 150 
May boldly deviate from the common track. 


Great Wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 


And riſe to faults true Critics dare not mend; 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 155 


| COMMENTARY, > 

ſhews, that where a great beauty is in the Poet's view, 
which no ſtated Rules will authorize him how to reach, 
there, as the purpoſe of rules is only to attain an end 
like this, a lucky Licence will ſupply the place of 
them: nor can the Critic fairly object, ſince this Li- 
cence, for the reaſon given above, has the proper force 
and authority of a Rule. : 

Ver. 152. Great Wits may ſometimes gloriouſly 6f- 
fend, &c.] He deſcribes next the ſecond ſort, the 
o TES. 
enim rogationibus plebiſve ſcitis ſancta ſunt iſta 
* praecepta, ſed hoc, quicquid eſt, Utilitas excogita- 
vit. Non negabo autem fic utile eſſe plerumque ; 
verum ſi eadem illa nobis aliud ſuadebit Utilitas, 
* hanc, relictis magiſtrorum autoritatibus, ſequemur,” 

Ovintil. lib. ii. cap. 13, P. 

Ver 150. Thus Pegaſus, c.] We have obſerved 
how the precepts for writing and judging are inter- 
woven throughout the whole Poem. Our Author 
firſt deſcribes the ſublime flight of a Poet ſoaring | 
above all vulgar bounds, to ſnatch a Grace directly, 
which lies beyond the reach of a common adyenturer : 


And afterwards, the effe# of that Grace upon the 


true Critic whom it penetrates with equal rapidity ; 
going the neareſt way to his heart, without paſſing 
tarough his judgment. By which is not meant that it 
could not ſtand the teſt of Judgment; but that, as it 
was a beauty uncommon, and above rule, and the 
Judgment habituated to determine only by rule, it 
wakes its direct appeal to the heart; which, when 


46 ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 


Which without paſſing through the judgment, gaing 
The heart, and all its end at once attains. Ty 
In proſpects thus, ſome objects pleaſe our eyes, 805 


Which out of nature's common order riſe, co 
The ſhapeleſs rock or hanging precipice. 160 W. 
But tho the Ancients thus their rules invade, Du 
(As Kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have made) Aj 
Moderns, beware l or if you muſt offend Hi: 
Againſt the precept, ne'er tranſgreſs its End; But 
Let it be ſeldom, and compelld by need; 165 Cor 


And have, at leaſt, their precedent to plead. 
The Critic elſe proceeds without remorſe, 
Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. 


CoMMENTARY. 


beauties againſt rule. And even here, as he obſerves 

{from ver. 1 8 1 to 161. ] the offence is ſo glorious, and Anc 
the fault ſo ſublime, that the true Critic will not dare as | 
either to cenſure or reform them. Yet ſtill the Poet _ 


is never to abandon himſelf to his imagination: The 
rules laid down fax his conduct in this reſpect, are EY 
theſe ; 1. That tho” he tranſgreſs the letter of ſome ; 

one particular Precept, yet that he be ſtill careful to aft 


adhere to the end or /pirit of them all ; which end is _— 
the creation of one uniform perfet Whole, And 2. and 
That he have, in each inſtance, the authority of the m 
diſpenſing power of the Ancients to plead for him, Fi 
Theſe rules obſerved, this licence will be /e/dom O's 
uſed, and only when he is compelled by need : which Fr 
will diſarm the Critic, and ſcreen the offender from x 
his laws. 0 >, 
| NorTEs. 2 A 
once gained, ſoon brings over the Judgment, whoſe E 
concurrence (it being now enlarged and ſet above a 
forms) is eaſily procured, That this is the Poet's ſub- 
lime conception appears from the concluding words: v. 


and all its end at once attains ;” 
for Poetry doth not attain all its end, till it hath gained 
the Judgment as well as Heart. 5 


i 
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I know tlfere are, to whoſe preſumptuous thoughts 
Thoſe freer beauties, ev'n in them, ſeem faults, 170 
Some figures monſtrous and mis-ſhap'd appear, 
Conſider'd fingly, or beheld too near, 

Which, but proportion'd to their light, or place, 


Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace, 
A prudent chief not always muſt di{play 175 
His pow'rs, in equal ranks, and fair , 


But with th' occaſion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay ſeem ſometimes to fly. 


COMMENTARY. 

Ver. 169. 1know there are, c.] But as ſome 
modern Critics have pretended to ſay, that this laſt 
reaſon is only juſtifying one fault by another, our au- 
thor goes on [from ver. 168 to 181.] to vindicate the 
Ancients ; and to ſhew that this preſumptuous thought, 
as he calls it, proceeds from mere Ignorance: As 
where their partiality will not let them ſee that this 
licence is ſometimes neceſſary for the ſymmetry and 
proportion of a perfect Whole, in the light, and from 
the point, wherein it muſt be view'd: or where their 
baſte will not give them time to obſerve, that a devi-. 
ation from rule is for the ſake of attaining ſome great 
and admirable purpoſe, — Theſe obſervations are fur- 
ther uſeful, as they tend to give modern Critics an 
humbler opinion of their own abilities, and an higher 
of the Authors they undertake to criticize, On which 
account he concludes with a fine reproof of their uſe 
of that common proverb perpetually in the mouths 
of the Critics, quandogue bonus dormitat Homerus ; 
miſunderſtanding the ſenſe of Horace, and taking 
quandogue for aliguands -. 

© Thoſe oft are ſtratagems which errors ſeem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream.” 
Nores. 


Ver.175, A prudent chief, c.] od waetow of gen- 


lan g gan Ad Th; rätug T3 peaTrupaTrE — Dijon, Hal. 


De ſtruct. orat. P. 
Vol. I. G 


143 ESSAY ON CRITICISM: 
Thoſe oft are ſtratagems which errors ſeem, 


Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 180 


Still green with bays each ancient Altar ſtands, 
Above the reach of ſacrilegious hands; 
Secure from Flames, from Envy's fiercer rage, 
Deſtructive War, and all- involving Age. 
See from each clime the learn'd their incenſe bring! 
Hear, in all tongues conſenting Paeans ring! 186 
In praiſe ſo juſt let ev'ry voice be join'd, 
And fill the gen'ral chorus of mankind. 


| COMMENTARY 

Vet. 181. Still green with bays, Ec.) But now 
fired with the name of Homer, and tranſported with 
the contemplation of thoſe beauties which a cold 
Critic can neither fee nor conceive, the Poet [from 
ver. 180 to 201.] breaks out into a rapturous ſaluta- 
tion of the rare felicity of thoſe few Ancients who 
have riſen ſuperior over time and accidents: And 
diſdaining, as it were, any longer to reaſon with his 
Critics, offers this as the LT confutation of their 
centres. Then with th&þumility of a Suppliant at 
the ſhrine of Immortals, and the ſublimity 15 a Poet 


participating of their fire, he turns again to theſe an- 


cient worthies, and apoſtrophiſes their Manes ; 
« Hail, Bards triumphant !” &c. 


| NorEsãV. 

Vr I. 180. Nor is it Homer nods, but we that 
dream.] ** Modeſte, et circumſpecto judicio de tantis 
viris pronunciandum eſt, ne (quod pleriſque accidit) 
*« damnent quod non intelligunt. Ac fi neceſſe eſt in 
* alteram etrare paitem, omnia eorum legentibus 
e placere, quam multa diſplicere maluerim.“ Quint. P. 

Ver. 183 Secure fromFlames, fromE*y's fercer rage, 
Deflruttive War, and all-involving Ape.] 

The Poet here alludes to the four principal cauſes of 
the ravage amongſt ancient writings: The deſttucti- 


on of the Alexandrine and Palatine libraries by fre; 


the fiercer rage of Zoilus, Maevius, and their follou- 
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Hail, Bards triumphant! born in happier days ; 
Immortal heirs of univerſal praiſe ! 190 
Whoſe honours with increaſe of ages grow, 
As ſtreams roll down, enlarging as they flow; 
Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall ſound, 
And worlds applaud that muſt not yet be found! 
O may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire, 195 
The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire, 
(That on weak wings, from far, purſues your flights; 
Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes) 
To teach vain Wits, a ſcience little known, 
T admire ſuperior ſenſe, and doubt their own! 200 
| 3 

Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind _ 

Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 


COMMENTARY. - 

Ver. 200. T admire ſuperior ſenſe, and doubt 
their own !] This line concludes the firſt diviſion of 
the Poem; in which we ſee the /ubjed of the firſt. 
and ſecond part, and likewiſe the connexion they 
have with one another. It ſerves likewiſe to intro- 
duce the ſecond. The effe of ſtudying the Ancients, 
as here recommended, would be the admiration 9 
their ſuperior ſenſe ; which, if it will not of itſelf 
diſpoſe Moderns to a diffidence of their «aun (one of 
the great uſes, as well as the natural fruits of that 
ſtudy) our author, to help forward their modeſty, in 
his Gadd part ſhews them (in a regular deduction of 
the cauſes and effefs of wrong Judgment) their own 
bright image and amiable turn of mind. 

Ve R. 201. Of all the cauſes, c. Having, in the 
firſt part, delivered Rules for perfecthing the Art of 


Nores. a 
ers, againſt Wit; the irruption of the Barbarians 
into the Empire; and the long reign of ignorance and 
ſuperſtition in the Cloiſters. : 


G2 


150 ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 


What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, 
Is Pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 
Whatever Nature has in worth deny'd, 

She gives in large recruits of needful Pride; 


| COMMENTARY. | 

Criticiſm, the ſecond is employed in explaining the 
Impediments to it. The order of the two parts was 
well adjuſted, For the cauſes of wrong Judgment 
being Pride, ſuperficial Learning, a bounded Capa- 
city, and Partiality ; They to whom this part is prin- 
Cipally addreſſed, would not readily be brought either 
to ſee the malignity of the cauſes, or to own them- 
ſelves concerned in the efe#s, had not the author 
previouſly both enlightened and convinced them, by 
the foregoing obſervations, on the vaſineſs of Art, 
and narrowneſs of Wit ; the extenſive fudy of hu- 


man Nature and Antiquity ; and the Characters of 


ancient Poetry and Criticiſm ; the natural remedies 
to the four epidemic diſorders he is now endeavouring 
to redreſs. 

Ibid, Of all the cauſes, Fc.) The firſt cauſe of 
wrong Judgment is PRIDE. He judiciouſly begins 
with this, [from ver. 200 to 215.] as on other ac- 
counts, ſo on this, that it is the very thing which 
gives modern Criticiſm its character; whoſe com- 
plexion is abuſe and cenſure, He calls it the vice of 
Fools, by which term is not meant, thoſe to whom Na- 
ture has given no Judgment (for he 1s here ſpeaking 
of what miſleads the Sant) but thoſe to whom 


learning and ſtudy have given more erudition than 


taſte ; as appears from the happy ſimilitude of an 
i[I-nouriſhed body; where the ſame words which ex- 
preſs the cauſe, expreſs likewiſe the nature of PRIDE: 

« For as in bodies, thus in ſouls, we find 

« What wants in blood and ſpirits, ſwell'd with wind.” 
Tis the buſineſs of Reaſon, he tells us, to diſpel the 
cloud in which pride involves the mind: But the miſ- 
chief is that the rays of reaſon, diverted by ſelt- love, 
ſometimes gild this cloud, inſtead of diſpelling it. S0 
that the Judgment, by falſe lights reflected back upon 
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For as in bodies, thus in ſouls, we find 


What wants in blood and ſpirits, ſwell'd with wind: 


Pride, where Wit fails, ſteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty Void of ſenſe, * 210 


COMMENTARY. 

itſelf, is ſtil] apt to be a little dazzled, and to miſtake 
its object. He therefore adviſes to call in till more 
heips ; | * | 

6 17 ruft not yourſelf ; but your defects to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry Friend—and ev'ry Foe, 

Both the beginning and concluſion of this precept, 
are remarkable, The queſtion is, of the means to 
ſubdue Pride: He directs the Critic to begin with a 
diſtruſt of bimſelf; and this is Modeſty, the firſt mor- 
tiication of Pride: And then to ſeek the aſſiſtance of 
others, and make uſe even of an Enemy ; and this is 
Humility, the laſt mortification of Pride: For when 
a man can once bring himſelf to profit by an enemy, 
he has either already ſubdued his Vanity, or is ina 
fair way of ſo doing. 


NorTEes. 

Ver. 209. Pride, where Wit foils eps in to our 
defence, And fills up all the mighty Void of ſenſe.) A 
very ſenſible French writer makes the following re- 
mark on this ſpecies of pride. Un homme qui ſcait 
pluſieurs Langues, qui extend les Auteurs Grecs et 
* Latins, qui geleve m&me juſqu' 4 la dignite de 
*dSCHOLIASTE ; fi cet homme venoit à peſer ſon 
* veritable merite, il trouveroit ſouvent qu' il ſe re- 
* duit, avoir eu des yeux et de la memoire, il ſe gar- 
* deroit bien de donner le nom reſpectable de ſcience 
"a une erudition ſans lumiere, if y a une grande 
difference entre genrichir des mots ou des choſes, 
entre alleguer des autoritez ou des raiſons. Si un 
homme pouvoit ſe ſurprendre à n'avoir que cette 
* forte de merite, il en rougiroit p!ft6t que d' en 
* tre vain.“ 
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If once right reaſon drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs day. 
Truſt not yourſelf ; but your defects to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry Friend—and ey'ry foe. | 
A little learning is a dang'rous thing ; 215 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring : 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely ſobers us again. 
Fir'd at firſt fight with what the Muſe imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of Arts, 220 


CoMMENTARY, 


= „ > H=> HH Oo. 


Ves. 215. A little learning, Ec.) We muſt here 
remark the Poet's ſkill in his diſpoſition of the cauſe; 
obſtructing true Judgment, Each general cauſe 
which is laid down firſt, has its own particular cauſe 
in that which follows. Thus, the ſecond cauſe of 
wrong Judgment, SUPERFICIAL LEARNING, is 
what occaſions that critical Pride, which he places 
firſt. | 
* Ver. 216. Drink deep, £c.] Nature and Learn- 
ing ate the pole ſtars of all true Criticiſm : But Pride 
obſtruQs the view of Nature; and a ſmattering of 
letters makes us inſenſible of our ignorance, To FP, 
avoid. this ridiculous ſituation, the Poet [from ver. ot 
214 to 233.] advifes, either to drink deep, or not to 2 
drink at all; for the leaſt ſip at this fountain is enough the 
to make a bad Critic, while even a moderate draught 1 
can never make a good one. And yet the laboun * 
and difficulties of drinking deep are ſo great that a 
young author, Fird with ideas of fair Italy,” and 
ambitious to ſnatch a palm from Rome, here engages 
in an undertaking like that of Hannibal: Finely illuſ- 
trated by the ſimilitude of an unexperienced traveller 
penetrating through the Alps, 
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While from the bounded level of our mind, 

Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind ; 

But more advanc'd, behold with ſtrange ſurprize 
New diſtant ſcenes of endleſs ſcience riſe ! | 

So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 225 
Mount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread the ſky, 


* 


Tb' eternal ſnows appear already paſt, 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt: 
But, thoſe attain d, we tremble and ſurvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way, 230 
TH increaſing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe ! 
A perfect Judge will read each work of Wit 
With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ: 


| -VARLATIONS, 
Ver. 225, 

So pleas d at firſt the tow'ring Alps to try, 

Filfd with ideas of fair Italy, 

The Traveller beholds with chearful eyes 
The leſs'ning vales, and ſeems to tread the ſkies. 


CoMMENTARY, 


Ver. 233. A per fed Judge, c.] The third canſe 
of wrong Judgment is a NARROW CAPACITY ; the 
natural cauſe of the W defect, acguieſcence in 
ſuperficial learning, This bounded capacity our Au- 
thor ſhews [from 232 to 384. ] betrays itſelf, two ways; 
in its judgment both of the matter and the manner 
of the work criticiſed : Of the matter, in judging by 


Nores. 
Ver. 233. A perfect Fudge, &c.] © Diligenter le- 
* gendum eſt ac paene ad ſcribendi ſollicitudinem: 
Nec per partes modo ſcrutanda ſunt omnia, fed per- 
leclus liber utique ex integto reſumendus,” Quint. P. 
8 4 
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Survey the WroLe, nor ſeek ſlight faults to find 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind ; 
Nor loſe for that malignant dull delight, 237 
The gen'rous pleaſure to be charm'd with wit. 


 ComMEeNnTARY. 


parts, or in having one favourite part to a neglect of 
all the reſt: Of the manner, in confining men's re- 
rd only to conceit, or language, or numbers, Thiz 

is our Poet's order: and we thall follow him as it 
leads us; only jufl obſerving one general beauty 
which runs through this you of the poem ; it is, that 
under each of theſe heads of wrong Judgment, he 
has intermixed excellent precepts for the right, We 
ſhall take notice of them as they occur. | 
He expoſes the folly of judging by parts very art- 
fully, not by a direct deſcription of that ſort of Critic, 
but of his oppoſite, a perfe# Fudge, Wc. It is ob- 
ſervable that our Author makes it almoſt the neceſſa- 
ry conſequence of judging by parts, TO FIND FAULT: 
And this is not without much diſcernment : For the 
ſeveral parts of a complete Whole, when ſeen only 
fingly;and known only independently, muſt always have 
the appearance of irregularity ; often of deformity : 
becauſe the Poet's deſign being to create a reſultive 


Nores. | 
Ver 235. Survey the Whole, nor ſeek ſmall faults 


to find, Where nature moves, and rapture warms the 
mind ;) The ſecond line, in apologizing for thoſe fax!ts 
which the fir ſays ſhould be overlooked, gives the 
reaſon of the precept. For when a great writer's at- 
tention is fixed on a general view of Nature, and his 
imagination become warm'd with the contemplation 
of great ideas, it can hardly be, but that there muſt 
be ſmall irregularities in the diſpoſition both of matter 
and ſtyle, becauſe the avoiding theſe requires a cool- 
neſs of recollection, which a writer ſo qualified and 
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But in ſuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, 

Correctly cold, and regularly low, 240 
That ſhunning faults, one quiet tenour keep ; 

We cannot blame indeed—but we may fleep. 

In Wit, as Nature, what affeQs our hearts 

Is not th' exactneſs of peculiar parts; 

Tis hot a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 245 
But the joint force and full reſult of all. | 
Thus when we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
(The world's juſt wonder, and ev'n thine, O Rome l) 


CoMMENTARY. | . 


beauty from the artful aſſemblage of ſeveral various 
arts into one natural whole ; thoſe parts muſt be fa- 
ſhioned with regard to their mutual relations in the 
ſtations they occupy in that whole, from whence, the 
beauty required is to ariſe : But that regard will oe- 
caſion ſo unreducible a form in each part, when con- 
fidered fingly, as to prevent a very mis-ſhapen Form. 


NorTss. 


Ver. 248. The world's juſt wonder, and ev/n thine, 
) Rome !] The Pantheon, 1 would ſuppoſe ; perhaps 
St. Peter's ; no matter which ; the obſervation is true 
of both. There is ſomething very Gothic in the taſte 
and judgment of a learned man, who deſpiſes this 
maſter-piece of Art, the Pantheon, for thoſe very qua- 
lities which deſerve our admiration.—“ Nous eſmer- 
*« veillons comme Von fait fi grande cas de ce Pan- 
* theon, veu que fon edifice welt de fi grande induſ- 
trie comme Von crie : car chaque petit Maſſon peut 
bien concevoir la maniere de fe fagon tout en un in- 
« ſtant : car eſtant la baſe fi maſſive, et les murailles 
* fi eſpaiſſes, ne nous a ſemble difficile dy adjouſter 
„a voute à claire voye.“ Pierre Belon's Obſerva- 
tions, Ec, The nature of the Gothic ſtructures ap- 
parently led him into this miſtake of the Architecto- 


* 
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No ſingle parts unequally ſurprize, 
All comes united to th' admiring eyes; 250 
No monſtrous height, or breadth, or length appear ; 
The Whole at once is bold, and regular. 

. Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee, 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor &er ſhall beg 


COMMENTARY. 
Vex. 253. Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee.] 
He ſhews next [from ver. 252 to 263.] that to fix our 
cenſure on ingle parts, though they happen to want 


an exactneſs conſiſtent enough with their relation to 


the reſt, is even then very unjuſt : And for theſe very 
reaſons, 1. Becauſe it implies an expectation of a 
faultleſs piece, which is a vain fancy, 2, Becaule 
no more is to be expected of any work than that it 
fairly attains its end: But the end may be attained, 
and yet theſe trivial faults committed: Therefore, in 
ſpight of ſuch faults, the work will merit that praiſe 
that is due to every thing which attains its end. 3. Be- 
cauſe ſometimes a great beauty is not to be procured, 
nor a notorious blemiſh to be avoided, but by ſuf- 
fering one of theſe minute and trivial errors. 4. And 
laſtly, becauſe the general negled of them is a praiſe; 


Nor Es.“ 

nic art in general; that the excellency of it conſiſts in 
raifing the greateſt weight on the leaſt aſſignable ſup- 
port, ſo that the edifice ſheuld have ſtrength without 
the appearance of it, in order to excite admiration. 
But to a judicious eye ſuch a building would have 
a contrary effect, the Appearance (as our poet ex- 

reſſes it) of a monſtrous height, cr breadth, or length. 
Indeed did the juſt proportions in regular Architec- 
ture take off from the grandeur of a building, by alt 
the fingle parts coming united to the eye, as this learn- 
ed traveller ſeems to inſinuate, it would be a reaſona- 
ble objection to thoſe rules on which this Maſter- 
piece of Art was conſtructed. But it is not ſo, The 
Poet tells us truly, 

„The Whole at once is BOLD and regular,” 
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ESSAY ON CRITICISM, 157 
In ev'ry work regard the writer's End, 255 


Since none can compaſs more than they intend ; 


And if the means be juſt, the conduct true, 
Applauſe, in ſpight of trivial faults, is due. 

As men of breeding, ſometimes men of wit, 

T' avoid great errors, muſt the leſs commit : 260 
Neglect the rules each verbal Critic lays, 

For not to know ſome triffes, is a praiſe. 

Moſt Critics, fond of ſonte ſubſervient art, 

Still make the Whole depend upon a Part: 


COMMENTARY. 


as it is the indication of a Genius, attentive to greater. 
9 150 © fond ; 

ER, 263, Moſt Critics, fond of ſome fubſervient 
art, c.] fl. The ſecond way in LEN a — ca- 
pacity, as it relates to the matter, ſhews itſelf, is judg- 
ing by a favourite Part, The author has placed 
this [from ver, 262 to 285. ] after the other of judging 
by parts, with great propriety, it being indeed a na- 
tural conſequence of it. For when men have once 
left the whole to turn their attention to the ſeparate 
parts, that regard and reverence due only to a whole 
is fondly transferred to ore or other of its parts. And 
thus we ſee, that Heroes themſelves as well as Hero- 
makers, even Kings as well as Poets and Critics, when 
they chance never to have had, or long to have loſt 
the idea of that which is the only legitimate object of 
their office, the care and converſation of the whole, 
are wont to devote themſelves to the ſervice of ſome 
favourite part, whether it be love of money, military 
glory, deſpotic power, &c. And all, as our Author 
ſays on this occaſion, 

__ ** tgoone lov'd Folly facrifice.” 

This general miſcondutt much recommends that max- 
im in good Poetry and Politics, to give à principal 
attention to the whole ; a maxim which our author 


has elſewhere ſhewn to be equally true likewiſe in 


ics ESSAT ON CRITICISM. 
They talk of principles, but notions prize, 265 
And all to one lov'd Folly ſacrifice. 

Once on a time, La Mancha's Knight, they ſay, 
A certain Bard encount'ring on the way, 
Diſcours'd in terms as juſt, with looks as ſage, 
As e'er could Dennis, of the Grecian ſtage ; 270 
Concluding all were deſp'rate ſots and fools, 
Who durſt depart from Ariſtotle's rules. 


* 
COMMENTARY. | 


' Morals and Religion ; as being founded in the order 
of things: For if we examine, we ſhall find the miſ- 
conduct here complained of, to ariſe from this imbe- 
cility of our nature, that the mind muſt always have 
ſomething to reſt upon, to which the paſſions and af- 
fections may be intereſtingly directed. Nature 

rompts us to ſeek it in the moiſt worthy object; and 

eaſon points out to a I Hole or Sy/tem : But the falſe 
tights which the Paſſions hold out, confound and 
dazzle us; we ſtop thont ; and, before we get to a 
Whole, take up with ſome Part; which thenceforth 
becomes our Favourite. 


NorTEs. 


Ver. 267. Once on a time, &c.] This tale is fo ve- 
ry appoſite, that one would naturally take it to be of 
the Poet's own invention ; and yet ſo much in the 
ſpirit of Cervantes, that we might eaſily miſtake it 
oe one of the chief beauties of that incomparable Sa- 
tice, Yet, in truth, it is neither ; but a ſtory taken 
by our Author from the ſpurious Don Quixote ; which 
ſhews how proper an uſe a Genius may make of ge- 
neral reading, when if there be but one good thing in 
a book (as in that wretched performance there ſcarce 
is more) it may be picked out, and employed to an 
excellent purpoſe. 


* 
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Our Author, happy in a judge ſo nice, 

Produc'd his Play, and begg'd the Knight's advice; 
Made him obſerve the ſubject, and the plot, 275 
The manners, paſſions, unities; what not? 


All which, exact to rule, were brought about, 

Were but a Combat in the lifts left out. 

« Whatleave the Combatout ?” exclaimes the Knight ; 

Yes, or we muſt renounce the Stagirite. 280 

% Not ſo, by Heav'n!” (he anſwers in a rage) 

„Knights, ſquires, and ſteeds, muſt enter on the 

So vaſt a throng the ſtage can ne er contain. I ſtage.“ 

« Thea build a new, or act it in a plain.“ y 
Thus Critics of leſs judgment than caprice, 285 


Curious not knowing, not exact but nice, 
COMMENTARY. 
Ver. 285 Thus Critics of leſs judgment than caprice, 
| Curious not knowing, not exact but nice, 
From ſbort ideas, &c.] 
2. He concludes his obſervations on thoſe :2vo ſorts of 
Judges by parts, with the general reflection The cu- 
rious not knowing are the ſirſt ſort, who judge by parts, 
and with a microſcopic ſight (as he ſays elſe where) ex- 
amine bit by bit : The not exact but nice, are the 
ſecond, who judge by a favourite part, and talk of 
a whole to cover their fondneſs for a part ; as Philo- 
NorTEes. 
Ven. 285, Thus critics of leſs judgment than caprice, 
Curious not knowing, not exact but nice.] 

In theſe two lines the poet finely deſcribes the way in 
which bad writers are wont to imitate the qualities 
of good ones, As true Judgment generally draws men 
out of popular opinions ; ſo he who cannot get from the 
croud by the aſſiſtance of this Guide, willingly fol- 
lows Caprice, which will be ſure to lead him into ſin- 
gularities. Again, true Knowledge is the art of trea- 
ſuring up only. that which; from its uſe in life, is wor- 
thy of being lodged in the memory ; And this makes 
the PuiLosopHER. But Curioſi ty conſiſts in a vain 
attention to every thing out of the way, and which, 


4 / 
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Form ſhort Ideas; and offend in arts 
(As moſt in manners). by a love to parts. | 
Some to Conceit alone their taſte confine, 
And glitt ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line; 296 


COMMENTARY. 


ſophers do of principles, in order to obtrude notions 
and opinions in their ſtead. But the fate common to 
both 1s, to be governed by caprice and not by Judg- 
ment; and conſequently to ferm ſbort ideas, or to have 
ideas ſhort of truth: Though the latter ſort, through 
a fondneſs to their favourite part, imagine that it com- 
prehends the whole in epitome : As the famous Hero 
of La Mancha, mentioned juſt before, uſed to main- 
tain, that Knight Errantry compriſed within itſelf the 
quinteſſence of all Science, civil, military, and religious 

Ver. 289. Some to conceit alone, &c.) We come 
now to that ſecond ſort of bounded capacity, which 
betrays itſelf in its, judgment on the manner of the 
work criticiſed, And this our Author proſecutes from 
ver. 288 to 384. Theſe are again ſubdivided into di- 
vers claſſes, 

Ibid. Some to conceit alone, c.] The firft [from 
ver, 288 to 3ez.] are thoſe who confine their atten- | 
tion ſolely to Conceit or Wit. And here again the t 
Critic by parts, offends doubly in the manner, juſt as 
he did in the matter: For he only confines his atten- 
tion to a part, when it ſhould be extended to the 7 
whole ; but he likewiſe judges falſely of that part. t 
And this, as the other, is unavoidable ; the parts in G 
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for its inutility, the world leaſts regards: And this 

makes the Ax TIGUARIAN. Laſtly, Exadtneſs is the 
juſt proportion of parts one to another, and their har- 0 
mony in a whole: But he who has not extent of ca- f 
pacity for the exerciſe of this quality, contents himſelf 
with Micety, which is a buſying one's ſelf about - 
points and ſyllables: And thismakes the Grammar a 
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ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 161 


pleas'd with a work where nothing's juſt or fit; 


One glaring Chaos and wild heap of wit. 

Poets, like painters, thus, unſkilPd to trace 

The naked nature and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 295 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

True Wit is Nature to advantage dreſs'd ; 

What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreſs d; 


COMMENTAKY, 
whole, that the parts in the matter do; to which, 
whole, the ideas of this Critic have never yet extend- 
ed. Hence it is, that our Author, ſpeaking here of 
thoſe who confine their attention ſolely to Conceit or 
Wit, deſcribes the diſtin ſpecies of true and falſe 


Wit: becauſe they not only miſtake 4 bi. diſpofi- 


tion of true Wit for a right, but likewiſe falſe Wit 
for 5 : He deſcribes falſe Wit firſt, [from ver. 288 
to 297. 
. « Some to Conceit alone,” &c. 

Where the reader may obſerve our Author's addreſs 
in repreſenting, in a deſcription of falſe Wit, the falſe 
diſpoſition of the true; as the Critic by parts is apt 
to fall into both theſe errors. 

He next deſcribes true Mit, [from ver. 296 to 305.] 

« True Wit is Nature to advantage dreſs'd,“ &c. 
And here again the reader may obſerve the ſame beau- 
ty; not only an explanation of true Wit, but like- 
wiſe of the right diſpoſition of it, which the poet il- 
luſtrates, as he did the wrong, by ideas taken from 
the art of Painting ; in the theory of which he was 
exquiſitely ſkilled, rw | 

Norxs. 

Ve R. 297. True Mit is Nature to advantage dreſs'd, 
&c.] This definition is very exact. Mr. Locke had de- 
fined Wit to conſiſt © in the aſſemblage of ideas, and 
putting thoſe together, with quickneſs and variety, 
„wherein can be found any reſemblance or congru- 
* ity, whereby to make up pleaſant pictures and a- 
*« oregable viſions in the fancy,” But that great Philo- 
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Something, whoſe truth convinc'd at fight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 300 
As ſhades more ſweetly recommend the light, 
So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit, 
For works may have more wit than does 'em good, 
As bodies periſh through exceſs of blood, 
Others for Language all their care expreſs, 30h 
And value books, as women men, for dreſs : 


COMMENTARY. 

Ven. 305, Others for Language, c.] He proceeds 
ſecondly to thoſe contracted Critics, whole whole 
concern turns upon Language, and ſhews [from ver. 
304 to 337.] that this quality, were it holds the 
principal es in a work, deſerves no commendation ; 
1. Becauſe it excludes qualities more eſſential, And 
when the abounding Verbiage has choaked and ſuffo- 

NorTEes. 

ſopher, in ſeparating Wit from Judgment, as he does 
in this place, has given us (and he could therefore 
ive us no other) only an account of Wit in general: 
n which falſe Wit, tho? not every ſpecies of it, is in- 
cluded, A friking Image therefore of Nature is, 
as Mr. Locke obſerves, certainly Wit : But this image 
may ftrike on ſeveral other accounts, as well as for 
its truth and beauty ; and the Philoſopher has ex- 
lained the manner how. But it never becomes that 
Wit which is the ornament of true Poeſy, whoſe end 
is to repreſent Nature, but when it dreſſes that Na- 
ture to advantage, and preſents her to us in the 
brighteſt and moſt amiable light. And to know when 
the Fancy has done its office truly, the Poet ſubjoins 
this admirable Teſt, vis, When we perceive that it 
gives us back the image of our mind, When it does, 
that, we may be ſure it plays no tricks with us: For 
this image is the creature of 8 and 
whenever Mit correſponds with Judgment, we may 
ſafely pronounce it to be /rue, © Naturam intuea- 
% mur, hanc ſequamur : id faciliime accipiunt animi 

quod agnoſcunt.“ Quint. Iib. viii, c. 3. 


. 
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Their praiſe is ſtill, —The Style is excellent; 
The Senſe, they humbly take upon content. 
Words are like leaves ; and where they moſt abound, 
Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found : 310 
Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatic glaſs, 
Its gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place ; 


COMMENTARY. 

cated the ſenſe, the writer will be 3 to varniſh 
over the miſchief with all the falſe colouring of elo- 
quence, Secondly, becauſe the Critic who buſies 
himſelf with this quality alone, is unable to make a 
right Judgment of it; becauſe true Expreſſion is 
only the dreſs of Thought ; and ſo muſt be perpetually 
varied according to the ſubject, and manner of treat- 
ing it, But thoſe who never concern themſelves with 
the Senſe, can form no judgment of the correſpon- 
dence between that and the Language. 

«+ Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and till 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable,” &c. 
Now as theſe Critics are ignorant of this correſpon- 
dence, their whole judgment in Language is reduced 
to verbal criticiſm or the examination of Angle words; 
and generally thoſe which are moſt to his taſte, are 
(for an obvious reaſon) ſuch as ſmack moſt of Anti- 
quity: On which account our author has beſtowed a 
little raillery upon it; concluding with a ſhort and 
proper direction concerning the 15 of words, ſo far 

as regards their novelty ancientry, 


„ 

Ve R. 311. Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatic glaſs, 
Sc.] This ſimile is beautiful. For the falſe colouring 
given to objects by the priſmatic glaſs, is owing to its 
ebliquities, thoſe threads of light, which Nature had 
put together in order to ſpread over its work an inge- 
nious and ſimple candor, that ſhould not hide, but 
only heighten the native complexion of the objects. 
And falſe Eloquence is nothing elſe but the Sun 
and divaricating the parts of true Expreſſion ; a 
then daubing them over with what the Rhetoricians 
* 
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The face of Nature we no more ſurvey, 

All glares alike, without diſtinction gay : 

But true Expreſſion, like th' unchanging Sun, 315 
Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon, 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 
Expreſſion is thedreſs of thought, and till 

Appears more decent, as more ſuitable ; 

A vile conceit in pompous words expreſs'd 320 
Is like a clown in regal purple dreſs'd : 

For diff rent ſtyles with diff*rent ſubjects fort, 

As ſev'ral garbs with country, town, and court, 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence, 
Ancients in phraſe, meer moderns in their ſenſe ; 325 
Such labour d nothings, in ſo ſtrange a ſtyle, 
Amaze th' unlearn'd, and make the learned ſmile, 
Unlucky, as Fungoſo in the Play, 

Theſe ſparks with aukward vanity diſplay | 
What the fine gentleman wore yeſterday; 330 
And but to mimic ancient wits at beſt, 

As apes our grandſires, in their doublets dreſt. 


— NorEVS. 


very properly term Colos; in lieu of that can- 
did light, now loſt, which was reflected from them in 
their natural ſtate, while fincere and entire. 

Ves. 324. Some by old worde, fc.) © Abolita et 
* abrogata retinere, inſolentiae cujuſdam eſt, et frivo- 
ae in parvis ja ctantiae.“ Quint. lib, i. c. 6. P. 

“Opus eſt, ut verba a vetuſtate repetita neque 
« crebra ſint, neque manifeſta, quia nil eſt odioſius 
« affeRatione, nec utique ab ultimis repetita tem | 
* ribus, Oratio cujus ſumma virtus eſt perſpicuitas 
quam fit vitioſa, fi egeat interprete ? Ergo ut novo- 
© rum optima erunt maxime vetera, ita veterum max- 
* jme nova.“ Idem. P. 

Ver. 328. Unlucky, as Fungoſo, &c,] See Ben 
Johnſon's Every Man out of his Humour, P. 
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In words, as faſhions, the ſame rule will hold ; 
Alike fantaſtic, if too new, or old : 
Be not the firſt by whom the new are try'd, 335 


Nor yet the laſt to lay the old aſide. 
But moſt by Numbers judge a Poet's ſong, | 
And ſmooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong : 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 337. But moſt by Numbers judge, &c.] The 
laſt ſort are thoſe [from ver. 336 to 384.] whoſe ears 
are attached only to the Harmony of a poem. Of 
which they judge as ignorantly and as perverſely as 
the other ſort did of the Eloquence, and for the ſame 
reaſon, Our Author fr deſcribes that falſe Har- 
mony with which they are ſo much captivated ; and 
ſhews that it is wretched fat and unvaried : for 

Smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong.“ 
He then deſcribes the true. 1. As it is in itſelf, con- 


ant; with a happy mixture of ffrengtb and ſwweet- 


neſs, in contradiction to the roughneſs and flatneſs of 
falſe Harmony : And 2, as it is varied in compliance 
to the ſubj ec, where the ſound becomes an echo to the 
ſenſe, ſo far as is conſiſtent with the preſervation of 
numbers; in contradiction to the monotony of falſe 
Harmony : Of this he gives us, in the delivery of his 
precepts, four beautiful examples of ſmoothneſs, rough- 
neſs, ſlowneſs, and rapidity, [| he firſt uſe of this cor- 
reſpondence of the ſound to the ſenſe, is to aid the 
fancy in acquiring a perfecter and more lively image 
of the thing repreſented. A ſecond and nobler, is to 
calm and ſubdue the turbulent and ſelfiſh paſſions, 


NorTEes. 
Ver.437. But moſt by Numbers, c.] 
AQuis populi ſermo eſt? quis enim? niſi carmini molli 
** Nunc demum numero fluere, ut per laeve ſeveros 
Effundat junctura ungues : ſcit tendere verſum 


Non ſecus ac fi oculo rubricam dirigat uno.” 
Perſ. Sat. i. P. 
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In the bright Muſe, tho' thouſand charms conſpire, _ 
Her voice is all theſe tuneful fools admire; 340 
Who haunt Parnaſſus but to pleaſe their ear, 

Not mend their minds ; as ſome to Church repair, 
Not for the doctr ine, but the muſic there. 

Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 

Tho! oft the ear the open vowels tire; 345 
While expletives their feeble aid do join ; 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line , 
While they ring round the ſame unyary'd chimes, 
With ſure returns of ſtill expected rhymes ; 
Where-e'er you find the cooling weſtern breeze,” 
In the next line, it © whiſpers thro” the trees: 351 
If cryſtal ſtreams ** with pleaſing murmurs creep,” 
The reader's threaten'd (not in vain) with“ ſleep 1 


COMMENTARY. 


. and to raiſe-and warm the beneficent : Which he il- 
luftrates in the famous adventure of Timotheus and 
Alexander: where, in referring to Mr, Dryden's Ode 
on that ſubject, he turns it to a high compliment on 


his favourite Poet. 0 « 


NorEVSV. 

Ver, 345. Tho' oft the ear, c.] © Fugiemus cre- 
bas vocalium concurſiones, quae vaſtam atque hian- 
© tem orationem reddunt.” , Cic, ad Heren, lib. iv. 

ide etiam Quintil. lib. ix, c. 4. P. 


IqdITATIOXSVò. 


VIB. 346 Where expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull 
line . 

From Drydeny, © He creeps along with ten little 
„ words in every line, and helps out his numbers 
with [for] [to] and [unto] and all the pretty exple- 
* tives he can find, while the ſenſe ig left half tized 

behind it,” Eſſay on Dram, Poetry. 


e. 


45 
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Then, at the laſt and only couplet fraught _ 

With ſome unmeaning thing they calf a thought, 355 
A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, = [along, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length 
Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 


What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly flow ; 


And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 360 
Where Denham's ſtrength, and Waller's ſweetneſs join. 
True eaſe in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to dance. 
'Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 

The ſound muſt ſeem an Echo to the ſenſe : 365 
Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows ; 


Nortes, 


Ver.364.'Tis not enough no harſbneſs gives offence, 
r The ſaund _ ſeem an Echo to the ſenſe :] 

The judicious introduction of this 1 is remark- 
able. The Poets, and even ſome of the beſt of them, 
have been ſo fond of the beauty ariſing from this tri- 
vial obſervance, that their practice has violated the 
very End of the precept, which is the encreaſe of 
harmony ; and ſo they could but raiſe an Echo, did 


not care whoſe ears they offended by its diſſonance, 


To remedy this abuſe therefore, our Poet, by the in- 
troduQory line, would inſinuate, that Harmony is al- 
ways to be preſuppoſed as obſerved ; tho” it may and 
ought to be 22 varied, ſo as to produce the 
effect here recommended. 

Ver. 365. The ſound muſt ſeem an Echo to the 
ſenſe. Lord Roſcommon ſays, 

The ſound is ſtill a Comment to the ſenſe ” 
They are both well expreſſed, although ſo differently; 
for L. R. is ſhewing how the ſenſe is aſſiſted by the 
ſound ; Mr, P. how the ſound is aſliſted by the ſenſe, 


IMITaATIloNS. 


VIX. 366. Soft is the flrain, &c, 
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But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhoar, 
The hoarſe, rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar : 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow : 371 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 

Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſkims along the main, 
Hear how Timotheus vary'd lays ſurprize, - 

And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe ! 375 
While at each change, the ſon of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love ; 
Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow, 

Now ſighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow: 
Perſians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 386 
And the world's victor ſtood ſubdu'd by Sound! 
The pow'r of Muſic all our hearts allow, 

And What Timotheus was, is DRYDEN now. 
Avoid extremes; and ſhun the fault of ſuch, 
Who ſtill are pleas'd too little or too much. 385 


COMMENTARY. 


 Vex., 384. Avoid Extremes, &c,) Our Author is 
now come to the /aft cauſe of wrong Judgment, P ax- 


Nores: 


Ver. 374. Hear how Timotheus, c.] See Alex- 
ander's Feaſt, or the Power of Muſic ; an Ode by Mr. 
Dryden. P. 

IMITATIONS, 


«© Tum fi laeta canunt,” &c. Vida, Poet. I. iii. v. 403. 
Ver. 368. But when loud ſurges, &c.] 
Tum longe ſale ſaxa ſonant,” &c, Vida, ib. 388. 
Ver. 370. When Ajax ſtriwes, Cc.] 
* Arque ideo ft quid geritur molimine magno,“ &c. 
| Vida, ib. 417. 
Ver. 372. Not ſo when ſwift Camilla, Sc.] 
* At mora fi fuerit damno, propetare jubebo,“ &c. 
Vida, ib, 420. 


* 
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At ev'ry trifle ſcorn to take offence, | 
That always ſhows great pride, or litcle ſenſe ; 


| Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, ate not ſure the beſt, 


Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt. 
Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move; 390 
For fools admire, but men of ſenſe approve : 
As things ſeem large which we through miſts deſcry, 
Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. 

Some foreign writers, ſome our own deſpiſe ; 
The Ancients only, or the Moderns prize. 395 


COMMENTARY. 


TIALITY ; the parent of the immediately preceding 
caule, a et roars nothing ſo much narrow - * 
ing and contracting the mind as prejudices entertiined - 
for or againſt things or perſons, This therefete, as 
the main root of all the foregoing, he proſecutes at 
arge [from ver. 383 to 474.] Firſt, to ver. 394- he 
previouſly expoſes that capricious turn of mind, 
which, by running into Extremes, either of praiſe or 
diſpraiſe, lays the foundation of an habitual partia- 
lity, He cautions therefore both againſt one and the 
other; and with reaſon ; for exceſs of Praiſe is the 
mark of a bad taſte ; and exceſs of Cenſure, of a bad 
digeſtion, | 

Ver. 394. Some foreign writers, &c,] Having ex- 
plained the diſpoſition of mind which produces an ha- 
bitual partiality, he proceeds to expoſe this partia- 
ityin all the ſhapes in which ĩt appears both amongſt 
the unlearned and the learned. 

I. In the wunlearned, it is ſeen, firft, In an unrea- 
ſonable fondneſs for, or averſion to, our own or fe- 
reign, to ancient or medern writers. And as it is the 
— of unlearned readers he is here ſpeaking of, he 
expoſes their folly in a very appoſite fimilitude : | 


« Thus Wit, like faith, by each man is apply'd 
To one ſmall ſe; and all are damn'd beſide.“ 
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Thus Wit, like Faith, by each man is apply'd 
To one ſmall ſect, and all are damn'd beſide: 
Meanly they ſeek the bleſſing to confine, 

And force that ſun but on a part to ſhine, 
Which not alone the ſouthern wit ſublimes, 
But ripens ſpirits in cold northern climes ; 
Which from the firſt has ſhone on ages paſt, 
Enlights the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt ; 
Tho? each may feel encreaſes and decays, 


And ſee now clearer and now darker days. 405 


CoMMEenTARY. 


But he ſhews [from ver: 396 to 408.] that theſe Cri- 
tics have as wrong notions of Reaſon as thoſe Bigots 


have of God: for that Genius is not confined to times 


or climates ; but as the common gift of Nature, is 


extended throughout all ages and countries : that in- 


deed this intellectual light, like the material light of 
the Sun, may not ſhine at all times, and in every 
place, with equal ſplendor ; but be ſometimes clouded 
with -popular ignorance; and ſometimes again, 
eclipſed by the diſcountenance of the Great; yet it 
ſhall ſtill recover itſelf ; and, by breaking through 
the ſtrongeſt of theſe impediments, manifeſt the eter- 


nity of its nature, 
} 


Nortes. 


Ver. 402. Which from the firft, &c.] Genius is 
the ſame in all ages; but its fruits are various ; and 
more or leſs excellent as they are checked or matured 
by the influence of Government or Religion upon 
them. Hence in ſome parts of Literature the Anci- 
ents excel ; in others, the Moderns ; juſt as thoſe ac- 
cidental circumſtances occurred,* 
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Regard not then if Wit be old or new, : 
But blame the falſe, and value ftill rhe true. 

Some ne'er advange a judgment of their own, 
But catch the ſpreading notion of the "Town : 
They reaſou and conclude by-precedent, © yow 
And 6wn ftale nonſenſe which they ne er invent. 
Some judge of authots names, not works, and then 
Nor praiſe nor blame the” writings, but the men. | 
Of all this ſervile herd, the worſt is he 
That in proud dulaefs joins with Quality. .: 415 
A conſtant Critic at he great mans board, | E 
To fetch and carry nonſenſe for my Lor. 
What woful ſtuff this madrigal would be, 
In ſome ſtaryd hackney'd fonneteer, or me? 
But let a Lord once own the happy lines, 420 
How the wit bzighteas! how the ſtile refines! 
Before bis ſacred name flies ex'ry fault, 
And each-exakedi ftanm reems with thought? 

The Vulgat thus through Imitation err; | 
As oft the THREE bybelng Gingular ; F g 0 


_ CommettTarY. © 
Ver, * Some ner advance a F, Fudg ment their 
n.] A ſerond iuſtance of unlear neu /artiality, is, 
he news H from ver, 40% to 424.] mens going always 
alang with the ery, as having ho fixed of well ground- 
ed principles whereon” to tuiſe any judgment of their 
own. A third is reverence for names; of which ſort, 
as he well obſerves, the worſt and vileſt ate the ido- 
lizers of names of quality; whom therefore he ſtigina- 
tires as they deſetye. Our author's t r as well as 
judgment is here ſeen, in throwing this 2 — par- 
trality amongſt the witlearned Ciltics': is affection 
for letters would not fuffer him to conceive, chat any 
learned Critic could ever fall to ſo low a proſtitution. 
VI. 424. The Vulgar thus—As oft the Learn'd—) 


II. He * in W etond lace {from ver. 423 to 
01 | | 
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So much they ſcorn the croud, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purpoſely 8⁰ areas 


J 


Cotta X. 

4521 to „ ee Inſtances of ee in the 
1 1. The iu is 2 For, as want of 
principles, in the unvearned, neceſſitates them to reſt 
on the common judgment, as always tight: ſo adhe- 
rence to falſe principles (that is, to notions of their 
own) miſleads the learned into the extreme of ſuppo- 
ſing the common judgment always'wrong. And as, 
before, our Author compared thoſe to Bigots, who made 
true faith to conſiſt imbelieving afterothers ; ſo he com- 

pares theſe to.Schi/matics, ho make it to conſiſt in 
believing as no one eyer believed before. Which 
folly he marks with a lively ſtroke of bumour in the 
turn of the thought : | 
+ Schiſmatics the plain belieyers quit, : 
« And are but damn'd for having too much wit.” 
2. The ſecond is Novelty.” And as this proceeds ſome-. 
umes from fondneſs, ſometimes from ;wanity.; he 
compares the'one to the efron for Vs Fe e and 
the other, to the grid. e0 4 l. eing in aſbion . But the 
excuſe common to both is, the 50 improvement of 
their Judgment: 

Aſk them the cauſe ; they te wiſer fill, GOT ; 
And till 2 morrow's wiſer than to-day,” 

Now as this is,a plauſible pretence for their,j incon- 
ſtancy; and our Author has bimſelf aftęrwards ap- 
proy d of it, as a remedy againſt obſtinacy 4050 * 
where he ſays, ver, „ 0 noi gn | bo 

hut you with pleaſu own your errors bal. 
And male each day a Ci | 
he has been careful by. the turn 
this place, to ſhew. the difference 
tence and the remedy, For Tine, conligered only as 
duration, vitiates as frequently as it improves ;. There- 
fore to expect wiſdom. as the neceſſary, attengant of 
length of days, untelated to lang experience, is vain 
and deluſive. This he illuſtrates by.a remarkable ex; 
ample ; where we ſee Time, inſtead of becoming 
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So Schiſmatics the plain believers quit, 1 

And are but damn'd for having too much wit. 
Some praiſe at morning what they blame at night; 
But always think the laſt opinion right. 431 
A Muſe by theſe is like a miſtreſs ugd, 

This hour ſhe's idoliz'd, the next abug'd ; 

While their weak heads, like towns unfortify'd, 
'Twixt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their fide. 433 


Aſk them the cauſe ; they're wiſer ſtill, they ſay; 


And till to-morrow's wiſer than to: dax. 
We taink our fathers fools; ſo wiſe we groß;; 
Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us ſo. 
Once School-divines this zealous iſle o er- ſpread; 440 
Who knew moſt Sentences, was deepeſt read; 
Faith, Goſpel, all, ſeem'd made to be diſputed, 
And none had ſenſe enough to be confuted : | 
Scotiſts and Thomiſts, now, in peace remain, 
Amidſt their kindred cobwebs.in Duck-lane. 445, 
 ComMENTARY.. nat KEE. ” 
wiſer, deſtroying good letters, to ſubſtitute ſchool 
divinity in their place—The genius of which kind of 
learning; the character of its profeſſors ; and the 
fate, which, ſooner or later, always attends whatſoe- 
2 is wrong or falſe, the poet ſunis up in thoſe four, 
mes; bes! 81 b 31 41 0. 0 0 
Faith, Goſpel, all, ſeen!d made to be diſputed,” &c.. 
And in concluſion, he obſerves, that perhaps this miſ-. 
chief from love of novelty, might not be ſo great; did 
it not, along with the Critic, inte the Writer like- 
wiſe ; who, when he finds his readers diſpoſed to 
take ready Wit on the ſtandard of current Folly, ne- 
ver troubles himſelf to think of better payment. 
That % + dennen 
VX R. 444. Scotifts] So denominated from Johan- 
nes Duns Scotus, Eraſmus tells us, an eminent.Scorrft., 
aſſured him, that it was 5 to underſtand one 
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% ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 
If Faith itſelf has'difFirent dreſſes worn, 


What wonder modes in Wit ſhould take their turn ? 
Oft, leaving what is natural and fit, | | 


The current folly proves the ready wit; 


VarIiaTilons. 
Vs x, 447. Between this and ver, 452. 
The rhyming Clowns that gladded Shakeſpear's 
No more with crambo entertain the ſtage. [age, 
Who now in Anagrams their Patron praiſe, 
Or ſing their e in Acroſtic lays? | 
Ey'n pulpits pleas d with merry puns of yore; 
Now all-are banith'd to th Hoon fone} » 
Thus leaving what was natural and fit, J 
The current folly prov'd their ready wit; 
And authors thought their reputation ſafe, | 
Which liv'd as long as fools were pleasd to laugh, 
: | Notes. 
-fingle propoſition of this famous Duns, unleſs you had 
his whole metaphyſics by heart, This Hero of in- 
comprehenſible fame ſuffered a miſerable reverſe at 
Oxford in the time of Henry VHI. That grove An- 
tiquary, Mr. Antony Wood (in the Vindication of 
himſelf and his writings from the reproaches of the 
Pies of Saliſbury) ſadly laments the Yefor mation, a8 
he calls it, of that Univerſtty by the King's Commiſ- 
ſioners ; and even records the blafphemous fpeeches 
of one of them, in his own words—*© We have fet 
« Duxct in Boccardo, with all his blind Gloſſers, 
« falt nailed up upon poſts in all common houſes of 
« eaſement.” Upon Which our venerable Antiquaty 
thus exclaims: If fo be, the Commiſſioners had 
ſuch diſreſpect for that moſt famous Author ]. Duns, 
ho was ſo much admired by our predeceſſors, and 
« ſo DIFFICULT TO BE UNDERSTOOD, that the 
Doctors of thoſe times, namely, Dr. William Roper, 
«Dr. John Keynton, Dr, William Mowſe, &c. pro- 
« feſſed, that, in twenty - eight years ſtudy, they could 
* not underftand him rightly, What then had they 
for others of inferior note? What indeed]! But 


— %. 
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And authors think their reputation ſafe, 450 
Which lives as long as fouls are pleus d io laugh, 


NorTEs. 


then, If ſo be, that me famous J. Duns was ſo dif- 
ficult to be underſtood {for that this is a moſt theolo- 
gic proof of his great worth, is paſt all doubt) I ſhould 
conceive, our good old Antiquary to be little miſ- 
taken. And that the nailing up this Proteus of theSchoo 
was done by the Commiſſioners in honour of be mo 
famous Duns : There being no other way of catchi 
the ſenſe of ſo ſlippery and dedging an Author, who 
had eluded the purſuit of three of their moſt renowned 
Doctors in full cry after him, for eight and twenty 
years together. And this Boccerdo in which he was 
confined, ſeemed very fit for the purpoſe ; it bei 
obſerved, that men are never more ſerious wy 
thoughtful than in that place of retirement. ScerlBL, 

This moſt famous Duns, honoured with the title of 
Doctor ſubtilis, was ſtill more honoured by the claim 
of three Kingdoms, (which was much more than ſe- 
ven Cities) contending for his birth. But his charac- 
ter would incline one to think that thoſe are neareſt 
che mark who give it to Ireland, and ſay that he was 
born at Downe in Ulſter. A nation, at that time fo 
celebrated for the ſubtilty of its Wit, that it was diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt of Europe by this very atmi- 
bute—** Gens ratione fureng et mentem paſta Chi- 
„ maeris.“ But what will not time biing to paſs ! 
The Aborigines are now ſaid to be as famous for their 
blunders. Nor let this ſeem incredible: for if we 
conſider that a Slunder is nothing but the ſediment 
of a ſubtilty, or a refinement drawn to the lees, we 
ſhall eaſily account for this odd revolution in the in- 
tellectual habit of minds under an old ſurfeit con- 
tracted by the indigeſtible diet of Chimaeras. 

Ibid Thomifts,] From Thomas Aquinas, a truly 

eat Genius, who, in thoſe blind ages, was the ſame 
in Theology, that our Friar Bacon was in Natural 
Philoſophy : leſs happy _ our countryman in this, 
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176 ESSAY. ON CRITICISM. 
Some valuing thoſe of their own fide or mind, 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind : 


bs . n RY. "NE | 

VER. 45 2. Some valuing thoſe of their own fide or 
mind, c.] 3. The third 200 (rh of 3 
lity in the learned, is Party and Faction. Which is 
confidered from ver. 45 1 to 474. where he ſhews how 
men of this turn deceive themſelves, when they load 
a writer of their own fide with commendation. They 
fancy they are paying tribute to merit, when they are 
only facrificing to ſel f love. But this is not the worſt. 
He further ſhews, that this party-/pirit has often ve- 
ry ill effects on Science itſelf ; while, in ſupport of 
Fa#1ion, it labours to depreſs ſome riſing Genius, that 
was, perhaps, raiſed by Nature, to enlighten his age 
and country. By which he would inſinuate, that all 
the baſer and viler paſſions ſeek refuge, and find ſup- 
port, in party madneſs, * 

lane ' NorEes. | 
that he ſoon became ſurrounded with a number of 
dark Gloſſers, who never left him till they had extin- 
guiſhed the radiance of that light, which had pierce 
through the thickeſt night of Monkery, the thirteenth 
century, when the Waldenſes were ſuppreſſed, and 
Wickliffe not yet riſen, 

Ver. 445. Amidſt their kindred cobwebs] Were 
common ſenſe diſpoſed to credit any of the Monkiſh 
Miracles of the dark and blind ages of the Church, it 
would certainly be one of the ſeventh Century re- 
corded by honeſt Bale. In the ſixth generaal Coun- 
*« cil (fays he) holden at Conſtantinople, Anno Dom. 
© 680, contra Monothelitas, where the Latin Maſs 
« was firſt approved, and the Latin Miniſters deprived 
©« of their lawſulb Wives, SeiDers WeBRs, in won- 
« derfu}l Copye were ſeen falling down from above, 
« UpON THE HEADS OF THE PEOPLE, to the mar- 
s yelous aſtoniſhment of many.“ — The juſteſt em- 
blem and prototype of Scnoor, MeTarnystcs, the 
Divinity of Scotifts and Thomiſts, which afterwards 


5 ESSNY!ON'CRITICISM. 7 
Fondly wethink we honour merit then 2 il L 5 2 
When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. 455 
parties in Wit attend on thoſe of State, | 
And public faction doubles private hate. 

Pride, Malice, Folly, againſt Dryden roſe,” 5 

In various ſhapes*of Parſons} Critics, Beau 

But ſenſe ſurvivd hei merry jeſts were paſt; 460 

For riſing merit will buoy up at laſt. 

Might he return and bleſs once more our eyes,, 
New Blackmores and new Milbournes muſt ariſe: 


ade No E S. | TY Forks 85) x 
fell, in wonderful Copye on the heads of the People, in 
ſupport of TransUBSTANTIATION, e the marvel- 
eus aftoniſhment- of many, as it eontinues-to do to this 
days e ne ton 29 so rf od hf aeg won 

Ve R. 445. Diick-lane.] A place where old and ſe- 
cond* hand books were ſold formerly, near Smithffield. P. 
Ver, 450. And authors think their reputation ſafe, 
Ii bich lives as long as foo!s are pleas'd to laugh.) | his 
is an admirable ſatire on thoſe called Authors in fa- 
ton; the men who get the laugh on their fide. He 
' thews, on how pitiful a baſis theit reputation ſtands, 
the changeling difpoſttion of fools to laugh, who ate 
always cattied away with the laſtjoke, © © 
Ver. 463. Milbourne] The Rev. Mr. Luke Mil- 
bourn Dennis ſerved Mr. Pope in the ſame office. 
But theſe Men are of all times, and riſe up on all oc- 
caſions. Sir Walter Raleigh had Alexander Roſs ; 
Chillingworth had Cheynel ; Milton a firſt F dwards ; 
and Locke a ſecond j neither of them related to the 
third EDWARUDS Of Lincoln's: Inn. They were Di- 
vines of parts and learning ; This is a Oritie without 
one or the other. Yet (as Mr. Pope ſays of Mil- 
bourn) the faireft of all critics z for having written 
againſt the Editor's remarks on Shakeſpear, he did 
him juſtice in printing, at the fame ' time, ſome of 
SETEES hat | 1 f 8 
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178 ESSAY ON CRITICIS M. 
Nay ſhould great Homer lift his awſul head, 
Zoilus again would ſtart up from the dead. 465 
Envy will merit, as its ſhade, purſue ; 

But like a ſhadow, proves the Subſtance true: 
For envy'd Wit, like Sol eclips'd, make known 
Th' oppoſing body's grofſneſs, not its own. 
When firſt that ſun too pow'rtul beams diſplays, 470 
It draws up vapours which obſcure its rays ; 
But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 
Be thou the firſt true merit to befriend ; 
His praiſe is loſt, who ſtays till all commend, 475 


0 COMMENTARY, 

VII. 474. Be thou the firſt, c.] The poet having 
now gone through the laſt cauſe of wrong Judgment, 
and root of. all the reſt; Pa ATIALITY ; and ended 
his remarks upon it with a detection of the two rank- 

eſt kinds, thoſe which riſe out of PaxTyY-xaGe and 
Envy ; takes the occaſion, which this affords him, 
of cloſing his ſecond divifien in the moſt graceful 
manner, from ver. 473 to 560.] by concluding from 
the premiſes, and calling upon the TRUE CAITIc to 
be careful of his charge, which is the protection and 
Support of Wit, For, the defence of it from male vo- 
lent cenſure is its true protection; and the illuſtra- 
tion of its beauties, is its true ſupport. 

NoTrEes. 

Ven. 468. For enwy'd Wit, like Sol eclipsd, &c.] 
This ſimilitude implies a fact too often verified; and 
of which we need not ſeek abroad for examples, It 
is this, that frequently thoſe very Authors, who have 

at firſt done all they could to obſcure and depreſs a 
riſing Genius, have at length been reduced to borrow 
from him, imitate his manner, and refle& what they 
could of his ſplendor ; merely to keep themſelves in 
ſome little credit. Nor bath the Poet been leſs artful, 
to inſinuate alſo what is ſometimes the cauſe. A 


youthful Genius, like the Sun riſing towards the Me- 


ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 7 


Short is the date, alas, of modern rhymes, - 
And tis but juſt to let them live betimes. 

No longer now that golden age appears, 
When Patriarch-wits ſurviv' d a thouſand 2 154 
Now length of Fame (our ſecond life) is loſt, 480 
And bare threeſcore is all ey'n that can boaſt ; 


CommMEnTAxyY. 

He firſt ſhews the Critic ought to do this ſervice 
without loſs of time : And on theſe motives. 1. Out 
of regard to himſelf : For there is ſome metit in giv- 
ing the world notice of an excellence; but little or 
none, in pointing, like an Index, to the beaten road 
of admiration, 2. Out of regard to the Poem: For 
the ſhort duration of modern works requires, that 
they ſhould begin to live betimes. He compares the 
life of modern Wit, (which, in a changeable dialect, 
muſt ſoon paſs away) and that of the ancient, (which 
ſurvives in an. univerſal language) to the difference 
between the Pattiatchal age and our own : And ob- 
ſerves, that while the ancient writings live for ever as 
it were, in braſs. and marble, the modern are but like 
Paintings, which, of how maſterly a hand ſoever, 
have no ſooner gained their requiſite perfection by 
the ſoftening and ripening of their tiats, which they 
do in a very few years, but they begin. to fade and die 
away. 3, y, our Author ſhews, that the Critic 
ought in juſtice, to do this ſervice out of regard to the 
Peet, when he confiders the ſlender dowry the Muſe 
brings along with her: In youth tis only a vain and 

Nor. s. | 

ridian, diſplays too frong and power ful beams for the 
dirty temper of inferior writers, which occahons their 
gathering, condenſing, lackening, But as he 
deſcends from the Meridian (the time when the Sun 
gives its gilding to the ſurrounding clouds) his rays 
grows milder, his heat more benign, and then | 

© —ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 

Reflect new * and augment the day.” 

| 5 | 
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180 _ ESSAY ON CRITICISM, 
Our ſons their fathers” failing language ſee, 
And ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be. 

So when the faithful pencil has defign'd 

Some bright Idea of the maſter's mind, 48; 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, 

And ready nature waits upon his hand: 

When the ripe colours ſoften and unite, 

And ſweetly melt into juſt ſhade and light ; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give, 490 
And each bold figure juſt begins to live, 

'The treach'rous colours the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away ! 


COMMENTARY, 


ſhort-lived pleaſure ; and in maturer years, an acceſ- 

ſion of care and labour, in proportion to the weight 

of Reputation to be ſuſtained, and of the increaſe oi 

Envy to be oppoſed : And therefore, concludes his 

reaſoning on this head, with that pathetic and inſinu- 

ating addreſs to the Critic, from ver. 508 to 426. 
Ah! let not learning,” &c, 


en A 0%; t Sr © 

Ver. 484. So when the faithful pencil, Ec.) I his 
ſimilitude from painting, in which our Author diſco- 
vers (as he always does on that ſubject) real Science, 
has ſtill a more peculiar beauty, as at the ſame time 

at it confeſſes the juſt ſuperiority of ancient writings, 
it inſinuates one advantage the modern have above 
them; which is this, that in theſe latter, our more 
and with the manners deſcribed, lets us into thoſe 
living and ſtriking graces which may be well com- 
pared to that perfection of imitation given only by the 
pencil, While the ravages of Time, amongſt the 
monuments of former agcs, have left us but the groſs 
Subſtance of T | 4 only of the form 
and faſhion of bo Ay be expreſſed in braſs or 
marble, . 


intimate'acquaintance with the occafron of writing, 
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ESSAY ON CRITICISM itt 
Unhappy Wit, like moſt miſtaken things, © 
un 495 


Atones not for that envy which it brings. 
In youth alone its empty praiſe we — it be. | 
But ſoon the ſhort-liv'd vanity is loſt: 1/1 


Like ſome fair flow'r the early ſpring * 

That gaily blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 

What is this Wit, which muſt our cares employ of 
The owner's wife, that othen, men enjoy; 30¹ 
Then moſt our trou ble ſtill when moſt, admir'd, | 
And ſtill the more we give, the more requir d; 
Whoſe fame with pains we guard, but loſe with eaſe, 


Sure ſome to vex, but never all to-pleaſe; 505 


Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous ſhun, 
By fools 'tis bated, and by knaves undone !. 
If Wit ſo much from Igmrance undergo, ,. 
Ah let not learning too commence its foe ! + 
Of old, thoſe meet tewards who could excell, 
And ſuch were praisd who but endeavour d well: 
Though triumphs were to gen'rals only due, 
Crowns were reſerv'd to grace the ſoldiers too. 
Now, they who teach Parnaſſus” lofty crown, 4 
Employ their pains, to ſpura ſome, others down, 5 515 
And while lelt love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the ſport of fools : 
But ſtill the worſt with moſt regret commend, 
For each ill Author is as bad a Friend. : 
To what baſe ends, and by what abject ways, ' 520 
Are mortals urg'd through facred luſt of Praiſe! 
Ah ne'er ſo dire a thirſt of glory boaſt, 
Nor i in un let the Man be loſt. 


N l. 
Ver. 507.—by knaves undone !] By which the Poet 


would infinuate, a common but Agr bv truth, That 


Men in power, if they got into it by illiberal arts, ge- 
verally left Wit and Science to ſtarve. 


v 


182 ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 

Good-nature and gdod ſenſe mutt ever join; 

To err is human, to forgive, divine. 
But if in noble minds ſome dregs remain 

Not yet purg d off; of fpleen and ſour difdain ; | 


$25 


ComMenTARY. 


VIE. 526. But if in noble mind; ſome dregs remain, 
Sc.] So far as to what ought to be the true Critic's 
principal ſtudy and employment, But if the ſour crj- 
tical humout aboutids, and muſt therefore needs have 
vent, he dtects to its ptoper object; and ſhews 
{from ver. 525 to 556] how it may be innocently 
and. uſefully. pointed. This is very obſervable ; our 
author had made ſpleen and diſdain the character. 
iſtic of the falſe Critic, and yet here ſuppoſes them 
inherent in the true. But it is done with judgment, 
and a true knowledge of Nature. For as bitterneſs 
and aſtringency in unripe fruitꝭ of the beft Kind are 
the foundation and capacity of that high ſpitit, race, 
and flavour which we find in them when per 

concocted by the warmth and influence of the ſun, 
and which, without thoſe qualities, would gain no 
more by that infl ence chan avly a ellow infipidity : 
ſo ſpleen and diſdain in the true Critie when im- 
prov d by long ſtudy uid experience, ripen into an ex- 
aQneſs of Judgment and an elegance of Taſte: altho”, 
in the falſe Critic, lying remote from the influence of 
good letters, they remain in all their firſt offenſive 
harſhneſs and acerbity, The Poet therefore ſhews 
4 after the exaltation of thoſe qualities into their 
ftate of perfection, the very Dregs (which, tho? preci- 
pitated, may poſſibly, on ſome occafions, riſe and fet- 
ment in a noble mind) may be uſefully employed, 
that is to ſay, in branding OnsceniTy and I- 
TY. Ot theſe, he explains the riſe and progreſs, in a 
beautiful picture of the different genius's of the two 
reigns of Charles II. and William HL The former of 
which gave courſe to the moſt prefligate luxury ; the 
latter to a licentious impiety, Theſe are the crimes 
eur Author afligns over to the cauſtic hand of the 


and ſhewn them to be derived from Heuv'n, and the 


ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 183 
Diſcharge that rage on more provokiag crimes, 
Nor fear a dearth in theſe flagitious times. 
No pardon vile Obſcenity ſhould find, 3230 
Tho' wit and art conſpire to move your mind z 
But Dulneſs with Obſcenity muſt prove 
As ſhameful fare as Impotence in love. 
In the fat age of pleaſute, wealth, and eaſe, 

Sprung the rank weed, and thriy'd with large increaſe; 
When love was all an eaſy Manarch's care; 536 
Seldom. at council, never in a war:: N 
Jilts xubd the Rate, and ſtateſmen farces writ; 
Nay wits had penſions, and young Lords had wit: 
The Fair fate — at a Cougtier's play, 540 
And not a Maſk went unimprov'd away: | 
The modeſt fan was lifted up no more, 
And Virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before. 


CoMMENTARY. 
Critic ; but concludes however [from ver. 5 55 te 560,] 
with this admonition, to take care not ts be 


miſled into unjuſt cenſure ; either on the one hand 
by a pharifaical nicexeſs, or on the other by a /e/ 

onſtiouſneſs of guilt. And thus the ſecond diviſion 
of his Lſſay ends: The judicious conduct of which is 
worthy our obſervation. The ſubje of it are the 
cauſes of wrong judgment : Theſe he derives up- 
wards from cauſe to cauſe, till he brings them to their 
fource, an immoral partiulity For as he had, in the 


ee trac'd the Moses upward to their ſpring,” 


Offspring of Virtue z ſo hath he here purſued this 

enemy of the Muſes, the vad Carrie, to his low' 

original, in the arms of his nu mother [mmor @- 

lity, This order naturally introduces, and at the 

fame time ſhews the necefaty of, the ſubje@ of the 

third and laſt diviſion, which is, on the Aral of the 
/ 


Critic, | 


184 ESSAY ON CRITICISM, 


The following licence of a Foreign . 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus dran; 545 
Then unbelieving Priefts reform d the nation, 

And taught more pleaſant methods of ſalvation; 
Where Heav'n'sfree ſubjects might their ri adh, 
Leſt God himſelf ſhould ſeem too abſolute: 
Pulpits their facred-ſatire leatnd to ſpare. 550 
And Vice admiHdd to find a flatitet chere! 
Encouragd thus, Wit's Titans bray'd the Kies, 

And the preſs groan'd with Heensd blaſphemies. 

Theſe monſrers, Cities with your darts engage, 

Here point your thunder, and exhauſt your rage! 

Vet ſhun their fault, who; ſcandalouſly nice, 556 

Will needs miſtake an #athor'into'vice;' 
All ſeems infected that th" infekted Tpy; 

As all looks yellow to the — 


No r 1 8. wy | 

ves R. 546. Did all. the dregsof bold 3 40 ] 

The ſeeds of this religious evil, as well as of the 
litical good ftom whence it ſprung (for, good; and evil 
are. incefſanily ſpt inging out of one another). were 
ſown in. the preceding fat age of nleaſure. The miſ- 
chiefs cone during Crotiiiells ulurpation, by janati- 
ciſm, inflamed by erroneous and abſurd nations of the 
doctrine of grace and ſatisfaction, made the loyal La- 
titudinarian divines (as they were called) at the Re- 
ſtoration, go ſo far into the other extreme of reſolving 
all Chriſtianity into Morality,, as to afford an eaſy in- 
troduction to Sccinianiſm: Which in that. reign 
(founded on the principles of Liberty). men had full 

* ortunity of propagating. | 

E k. 547. The author has auitted two lines which 
here, as containing a National Reflection, which 
in his ſtricter judgment he could not but TIE 


on any People whatever, | P,, 
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III. 
Learn then what Morals Critics ought to ſhow, 
For 'tis but half a Judge's taſk, to know. 561 


Tis not enough, taſte, judgment, learning, join; 

In all you ſpeak; let truth and candour ſhine : 

That not alone what to your ſenſe is due 

All may allow; but ſeek your friendſhip too, 565 
Be ſilent always, when you doubt your ſenſe ; 

And ſpeak, tho? ſure, with ſeeming diffdence: 

Some poſitive, perſiſting fops we know, 

Who, if once wrong, will needs be always ſo; 


|, Commentary. | 
VER. 560. Learn then, &c,) We enter now on the 
third part, the Mo x ALS of the Critic ;, included in 
CanDouR, MopzsTy,,. and Goop- -BREEDING. 
This third and laſt part is in two diviſions, In the 
fir/t of which I from ver. 559 to 63 l.] our author in- 
_ theſe mordls by precept : In the ſecond, —— 
ver. 630 to the end] by example. His firft precept 
from vet. 561 to 566.] recommends CanvDovs, for 
its ue to the Critic, and to the writer criticiſed, ; 
2. The ſecond (from ver. 565 16572.) recommends 
Mobs rv, which manifefts itſelf i in theſe four 1 F 
1. Silence where it doubts, - 
Be filent always, when you FROM your ſenſe; ; 
2. A ſeeming diffidence'where it knows, 
And ſpeak, tho ſure, with ſeeming dence f 
3. A free conceſſion of error where wrong, 
But you with pleaſure own your error: paſt ; 
4. And a conſtant review and ſcrutiny even of thoſe 
opinions which it ſtill thinks right, 
And make each day a Critique on the 1. 


44s. 


Ver.561. For 'tis but half a Judges taſk, to o Enow ] 
The Critic acts in two capacities, of Aſſeſſor and of 
Judge in the firſt, ſcience alone is 70 cient; 


the other requires morals likewiſe, 
* 
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But you, with pleaſure own your errors paſt, 570 
And make each day a Critique on the laſt. 
Tis not enough your counſel ſtill he true z 
Blunt truths more miſchief than nice ſalſhoods do; 
Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos d as things forgot. 575 
Without Good-Breeding, truth is diſapprov'd ; 
That only makes ſuperior ſenſe belov'd. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence : 
For the worſt of avarice is that of ſenſe, 
With mean complacence ne'er betray your truſt, 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt. 581 
Fear not the anger of the wile to raiſe ; 
Thoſe beſt can dear reproof, who merit praiſe. 
Twere well might Critics ſtill this freedom take, 
But Appius reddens at each word you ſpeak, 585 


©. CommenTaryY. 
3. The third [from ver. 571 to 584.} recommends 
Goop-BarsDinc, which will not force truth dog- 
matically vpan men, as ignorant of it, but gently in- 
figuates it to them, as not ſufhciently attentive to it. 
But as men of breeding are apt to fall into two ex- 
tremes, he prudently cautions againſt them: The 
one is « backwardnaſs in communicating their know - 
ledge out of a falſe delicacy, and for fear of being 
thought Pedants : The other, and much more com- 
mon extreme, is a mean complasſance, which thoſe 
who are worthy of your advice do not need, to make 
it acceptable; for ſuch cau beſt bear reproof in par- 
ticular points, who beſt deſerve commendation in ge- 
neral. | 


Ver. 584. 7 ore well might Critics, Sc.] The 


Poet having thus recommended, in his general rules 
7 Conduct for the JupGMENT, theſe three critical 

irtues to the HEART ; ſhews next [from ver. 593 
to 631 ] upon what three forts of Writers theſe vir- 
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And ſtares, tremendons, with a threat'ning eye, 

Like ſome fierce tyrant inold tapeſtry. 

Fear moſt to tax an Honourable fool, — 
Whoſe right it is, uncenfur'd, to be dull; 

Such, without wit, are Poets when they pleaſe, 590 
As without learning they can take Degrees. 

Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful Satires, 

And flattery to fulſome Dedicators, | 
Whom, when they praiſe, the world believes no more, 
Than when they promile to give ſcribling o'er. 595 


CoMMENTARY. 


tues, together with the advice conveyed under them, 
would be thrown away ; and which is worſe, be re- 
paid with obliquy and ſcorn, Theſe are the falſe 
Critic, the dull Man of Quality, and the bad Poet; 
each of which ſpecies of incorrigible writers he hath 
very exactly painted, But having drawn the laſt of 
them at full length, and being alway attentive to the 
two main branches of his ſubject, which are, of wri- 
ting and judging well, he re- aſſumes the character of 
che bad Critic (whom he had touched upon before) 
to contraſt him with the other; and makes the Cha 
racteriſtic common to both, to be a never-ceaſing Re- 
petition of their own impertinence. 

The Peet—ſtill runs on in a raging vein, &c, ver. 
606, &c, | 

The Critic—with his own tongue ſtill edifies his 
ears, 614, &c. | 


NortEes. 


Ver. 586. And flares, tremendous, Ic. ] This pi 
ture was taken to himfelf by Jobn Dennis, a furious 
old Critic by profeſſion, who, upon no other provoca- 
tion, wrote againſt this Eſſay and its author, in a man- 
ner perfectly lunatic : For as to the mention made of 
him in ver. 270. he took it as a Compliment, and ſaid 
it was treacherouſly meant to cauſe. him to overlook 
this Abuſe of his Perſon, P, 
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And charitably let the dull be vainz  _ 
Your ſilence there is better than your ſpite, 
For who can rail fo long as they can write ? 
Still humming on, their drouzy courſe they keep, 
And laſh'd ſo long, like tops, are laſh'd afleep. 601 
Falſe ſteps but help them io renew the race, 

As, after ſtumbling, Jades will mend their pace. 
What crouds of theſe, impenitently bold, 5 

In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 605 
Still run on Poets in a taging vein, | 
Ev'n to the dregs and ſqueezing of the brain, 
Strain out the laſt dull droppings of their ſenſe, , 
And rhyme with all the rage of Impotence. _ 

Such ſhameleſs Bards we have; and yet tis true, 

There are as mad, abandon'd Critics tob. 10 G80 
The bookful blockhead ignorantly read, aig | 
With loads of learned lumber in his head, 

With his own tongue {till edifies his ears, 


And always liſt'ning to himſelf appears. | 615 


All books he reads, and all he reads aflails, 

From Dryden's Fables down to Durfey's Tales. 
With him moſt authors ſteal their works, or buy; 
Garth did not write his own Diſpenſary. | 
Name a new play, and he's the Poet's friend, 620 
Nay ſhow'd his faults—but when would Poets mend? 


Nor Es. 


VI. 61 

ſlander at that time in prejudice of that deſerving au- 
thor. Our Poet did him this juſtice, when that flan- 
der moſt prevail'd ; and it is now (perhaps the ſooner 
for this very verſe) dead and forgotten. P. 


9 Garth did nit write, .] A common 


ue, 
611 
615; 

y; 
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No place ſo ſacred from ſuch fops is barr'd, | 
Nor is Paul's church more ſafe than Paul's church yard: 


| Nay, fly to Altars; there they'll talk you dead. 


For Fools ruſh in where Angels fear to tread, 625 
Diſtruſtful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks, | 
It ſtill looks home, and ſhort excurſions makes; _ : 
But rattling nonſenſe in full vollies breaks, 
And never ſhock'd, and never turn'd aſide, | 
Burſts out, teſiſtleſs, with a thund ring tide. 630 
But where's the man, who counſel can beſtow, 
Sziil pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know ? 


Var1TtaTIONS.' 

Ver, 623, Between this and ver. 624. Fre 
In vain you ſhrug and ſweat and ſtrive t o fly: 
Theſe know no Manners but of Poetry. | 
They'll ſtop a hungry Chaplain in his grace, 
To treat of Unities of time and place. 


COMMENTARY, | 

Ven. 631. But where's the man, &c.] II. The /e 
cond diviſion of this laſt part, which we now come to, 
is of the Morals of Critics, by example. For, having 

in the firſt, drawn a picture of the falſe Critic, at large, 
he breaks out into an apoſtrophe, containing an exact 


Nor E s. 


Ver. 631, But where's the man, c.] The Poet, 
by his manner of aſking after this Character, and tell- 
ing us, when he had deſcribed it, that ſuch once were 
Critics, does not encourage us to ſearch for it amongſt 
modern writers. And indeed the diſcovery of him, 
if it.could be made, would be but an invidious affair. 
However I will venture to name the piece of Criticiſm 
in which all theſe marks may be found. It is intitled, 
9. Her, Fl. Ars Poetica, et ejuſd. Ep. ad Aug. with 
an Engliſh Commentary and Notes, 
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- Unbiaſgd, or by favour, or by ſpite ; 

Not dully prepoſſeſs d, nor blindly right; 634 
Tho lead, well-bred ; and tho? well-bred, ſincere ; 
Modeſtly bold, and humanly ſevere ; 

Who to a friend his faults can freely ſhow, 

And gladly praiſe the merit of a foe? 

Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin'd ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind; 640 
Gen'rous converſe ; a ſoul exempt from pride; 
And love to praiſe, with reaſon on his ſide ? 


COMMENTARY. 


and finiſhed character of the true; . ich, at the fame 
time, ſerves for an eaſy and proper introduction to this 
ſecond diviſion, For, having alked (from ver. 630 to 
643.] Where's the man, 22 he anſwers [from ver. 
642 to 68 1.] That he was to be found in the happier 
ages of Greece and Rome; in the Characters of Ariſ- 
totle and Horace, Dionyſius and Petronius, Quintilian 
and Longinus. Whoſe ſeveral excellencies he has not 
only well diſtinguiſhed, but has contraſted them with 
_ a peculiar elegance: the profound ſcience and logical 
method of Ariſtotle is oppoſed to the plain common 
ſenſe of Horace, conveyed in a natural and familiar 
negligence : the ſtudy and refinement of Dionyſius, to 
the gay and courtly eaſe of Petronius : and the gra- 
vity and bach of Quintilian to the vivacity and 
2 topics of Longinus. Nor has the Poet been 
eſs careful, in theſe examples, to point out their emi- 
gence in the ſeveral critical Virtues he fo carefully in- 
culcated in his precepts. Thus in Horace he parti- 
eularizes his Candour ; in Petronius his Good-Breed- 
ing; in Quintilian his free and copious Inſtruction; 
and in Longinus his great and noble Spirit, 
| NorT#zs s. 
Vzsx. 642. With ASO on his fide, Efc.) Not 
only on bis fide, but in actual employment, The 
Critic makes but a mean figure, who when he has 
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Such were our Critics ; fuch the happy few, ¹ 

Athens and Rome in better ages knew. | 

The mighty Stagirite firſt left the ſhore, 645 

Spread all his ſails, and durſt the deeps explore; 

He ſteer'd ſecurely, and'difcorer'd far, 

Led by the light of the Maeonian ſtar, 

Poets, a race long unconfin'd, and free, | 

Still fond and proud of favage liberty, 650 

Receiv'd his laws; and ſtood convine'd*twas fit, 

Who conquet'd Nature, ſhould: prefide o'er Wit. 


VIA 3.10 V4." -: i: 


Between ver, 645 and 649, I have found the fol- 
lowing lines, ſuppreſt by the author: 
That bold Columbus of the realms of wit, 


Whoſe firſt diſ not exceeded yet. 
Led: by the Light of that Maponian Star, 
He ſbeer d ſecurely, and: diſconerid; fat. 


He, when all Nature was ſubdu'd before, 40 
Like his great Pupil, figh'd and long d. for mote: 
Fancy's wild regions yet unvanquiſh'd oy. 

A boundleſs empire, and that own'd no fway. 
Poets, &. | | 

Nor ESV. 
found out the beauties of his author, contents him- 
ſelf with ſhewing them to the world in only empty 
exclamations. His office is to explain their nature, 
ſhew from whence they ariſe, and hat effects they 
p_ ; or in the better and fuller expreffton-of the 
oet, ; | | 
* To teach the world with Rr ASO to adinire.” 
Vr k. 652. Who conquer'd Nature, fhould prefide 

ver Mit.] By this we muſt not underſtand phy/rcal 
Nature, but moral. The force of the obſervation 
conſiſts in giving it this ſenſe. The Poet not only 
uſes the word Mature for human Nature, throughout 
this poem; but alſo, where, in the beginning of it, he 
lays down the principles of the arts he treats of, he 
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Horace ſtill charms with graceful negligence, 


And without method talks us into ſenſe, 


Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 655 
The trueſt notions in the eaſieſt way. 
He, who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit, 
Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly writ, 
Yet judg d with coolneſs, tho he ſung with fire; 
His Precepts teach but what his works inſpire, 660 
Our Critics take a contrary extreme, | 
They judge with fury, but they write with flegm: 
Nor ſuffers Horace more in wrong Tranſlations 
By Wits, than Critics in as wrong Quotations. 
See Dionyſius Homer's thoughts refine, 665 
And call new beauties forth from ev'ry line! 
Fancy and art in gay Petronius pleaſe, 
The ſcholar's learning, with the courtier's caſe. 
In grave Quintilian's copious work, we find 
The juſteſt rules, and cleareſt method join'd : 670 
Thus uſeful arms in magazines we place, 
All rang'd in order, and diſpos'd with grace, 
But leſs to pleaſe the eye, than arm the hand, 
Still fit for uſe, and ready at command, 


in n L. Norgs. | 905 | 
makes the knowledge of human nature the foundation 


of all. Criticiſm and Poetry, Nor is the obſervation 
| leſs true than appoſite, For, Ari/lotle's natural en- 


quiries were ſuperficial, and ill- made, tho' extenſive : 
But his /ogical and moral works are ſupremely excel- 
lent. In his moral, he has unfolded the human mind, 


and has laid open all the receſſes of the heart and un- 


derſtanding ; ard in his Jogical, he has not only con- 
guered Nature, but, by his Categories, has kept her 
in tenfold Chains; not as Dulneſs kept the Muſes, in 
the Dunciad, to ſilence them; but as Ariftaeus held 
Proteus in Virgil, to deliver Oracles. A 


Ver. 665. See Dionyſius ] Of Halicarnaſſus. P. 


67⁰ 
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Thee, bold Longinus! all the Nine inſpice, - 675 
And bleſs their Critic witha Poet's fire, 
An ardent Judge, who, zealous in his truſt, _ 
With warmth giyes ſentence, yet is always juſt: 
Whoſe own example ſtrengthens all his laws; BY 
And is himſelf that great Sublime he, draw. 6 

Thus long ſuceeeding Critics jultJy reiga'd, |. 
Licence repreſs'd,, and uſeful laws ordain d. 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew ; 
And arts ſtill follow'd where her bo flew; 684 
From the ſame foes, at laſt, both felt their doom, 


Aud the: ſame age ſaw, Learning fall and Rome. 


Conn TART, 


Ver. 681. Such Jong ſucceeding Critics, &c.] The 
next period in which the true Critic (he tells us) ap- 
peared, was at the revival and reſtoration of letters in 
the Weſt, . This occaſions vy giving. a ſhort hiſtory 
[from ver, 682 to 799. ] of the deelthe and re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of arts and ſciences in Traly,” He ſhews that 
they both fell under the ſame enemy, Aeſpotic power; 
and that when both had made ſome little efforts to 
recover themſelves, they were foon again overwhelm- 
ed by a f cond deluge of another kind, namely, Super- 
/ition ; and a calm of, Dylneſs finiſhed upon Rome 
and Letters what the tage of Barbariſm had begun: 
A ſecond deluge learning thus o'er-run, 
1/0 Ad the. Ment fnifh what the Gorb begun 
When things bad long remained in this condition, and 
all hopes of recovery now ſeemed deſperate, it was a 
Cxiric, our Author ſhews us, for the honour of the 
Art he here teaches, who at length broke the charm 
of Dulneſs, who diſſipated the inchantment, and, like 
another Hercules, drove thoſe cowl'd and Beoded' fer- 
bend ſrom the Heſpeti n tree of knowledge, which, 


they had fo long guarde tram human approach. 
100 FS O& ITT ef31 74698 ens. A FA Pl 
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With Tyranny, then Superftition join'd, Sten 
As that the body, this enſlavd the mind; And 
Much was belie vd, but little nnderftood, . But 


And to be dull was conftru'd to be good; 690 IN] Star 
A ſecond deluge Learning thus oer. run, 
And the Monks finiſh'd what the Goths begun. 


At length, Eraſmus, that great injur d name, V 
(The: glory of the Priefthogd, and the ſhame !) Thi 
lh gh n true 
ä , com 
| | Va Al 6.7 10 N 8. | | rony 

a | if} 
Between ver. 690 and'691/the author omitted the MM ran 
* ten e 


Vain Wits and Critics were no more allow'd, 


When none but Saints had licence to be proud, P. 
SHI Nee Hag. 


Van. 693. At length Eraſmus, c.] Nothing can gooc 
be more artful han the application of this example: {pler 
or more happy than the turn ef the compliment. To of m 
throw glory quite round the Character of this admi- and 
rable perſon, he makes it to be (as in fact it really age 
was) by his aſſiſtance chiefly, that Les was enabled ing 1 


to reſtore letters and the fine arts in his Pontificate. Italy 
VIX. 694. The. glory, of the Prieſthood, and the barit 
fame /] Our author elſewbere lets ys, know what he no t. 
eſteems to be the glory 7 the Prieſtbosd as well as Lati 
of a Chriſtian in general, where, comparing himſelf high 
to Eraſmus, he fays, | 7 conſ 
« In Mop A io placing all my glory,” from 


and conſequently. what he regards as the ſhame of it. 
The whole of this character belonged eminently and ww" 
almoft ſolely to Eraſnus: For the other Reformer, * 
ſuch as Luther, Calvin, and their followers, under- Pe 
ſtood fo little in what true Chriſtian Liberty conti. ©"! 
ed, that they carried with them, into the reformed 


theſe 
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Stem'd the wild totrent of a barb'rous age, 695 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage. | 
But ſee! each Muſe, in Le o's golden days, 

Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd bays,” _ 


CoMMENTARY. | 


Ve x.697.But ſee ! each Muſe, in Leo's golden days,] 
This preſents us with the ſecond period in which the 
true Critic appeared; of whom he has given us a. 
complete idea in the fingle example of Marcus Hie- 
ronymus Vida: For his ſubject being poetical Criti- 
ciſm, for the uſe principally of a Critical Poet; his 
example is an eminent poetical Critic, who had writ- 
ten of the Art of Poetry in verſe. 


Nores. 


Ve R. 696. And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the 
tage.] In this attack on the effab/iſhed ignorance of 
the times, Eraſmus ſucceeded ſo well, as to bring 
good Letters into faſhion: to which he gave new 
ſplendor, by preparing for the ' preſs correct editions 
of many of the beſt ancient writers, both eccleſiaſtical 
and prophane. But having laughed and ſhamed his 
age out of one folly, he had the mortification of ſee- 
ing it run headlong into another. The Vik r uost of 
Italy, in a ſuperſtitious dread of that monkiſhy bar- 
barity which he had ſo ſeverely handled, would uſe” 
no term (for now almoſt every man was become a 
Latin writer) not even when they treated of the 
higheſt myſteries of Religion, which had not been 
conſecrated in the Capitol, and diſpenſed unto them 


from the ſacred hand of Cicero. Eraſmus obſerved... . 


the growth of this claſſical folly with the greater con- 
cern, as he diſcovered under all their attention to the. 
language of old Rome, a certain fondneſs for its reli- 
gion, in a growing impiety which diſpoſed them to 
think irreverently of the Chriſtian Faith. And he no-. 
ſooner diſcovered it than he ſet upon reforming it; 
——_ did fo effectually in the Dialogue, intitled 
5 J. . 
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Rome's ancient Genius, o'er its ruins ſpread, 
Shakes off the duſt, and rears his rey'rend head. 70s 
Then Sculpture and her ſiſter-arts revive; 
Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to live; 
With ſweeter notes each riſing Temple rung; 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida ſung. 
Immortal Vida : on his honour'd brow 705 
The Poet's bays und Critic's ivy grow: 
Cremona now ſhall ever boaſt thy name, 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame 

But ſoon by impious arms from Latium chas d, 

Their ancient bounds tae baniik'd Muſes paſa d. 710 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 709. But ſoon by impious arms, c.] This 
brings 1 the third — after learning had tra- the\ 
velled ſtill farther Weſt ; when the arms of the Em- true 
petor, in the ſack of Rome by the Duke of Bourbon, E 
had driven it out of Italy, and forced it to paſs the 
Mountains — Therexamples he gives in this period, offic 

are of Boileau in France, and of the Lord Roſcom- furt 
mon and the Duke of Buckingham in England: And 


5 IMITATION 8: | | 
_—*xx. 708 A. next in place to Mantua, ] Alluding to 
Mantua vae miſerae nimium vicina Cremonae. V irg. 


Nor Es. 

Or cEROYIAN Us, that he brought the age back to 
that juſt temper, which he had been, all his life, en- 
deavouring to mark out to it: Purity, but not Pedan- 
try, in LETTERS ; and Zeal, but not Bigotry, in Re- 
Lt SON. In a word, by employing his great talents 
of genius and literature on ſubjects of general impor- 
tance ; and by expoling the extremes of al parties in 
their turns; he completed the rare character of a 
TRUE CRITIC and an HoxEsT May, 
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Thence Arts oer all the aorthera world advance, 
But Critic-learniag flouriſh'd moſt in France; 

The rules a nation, born to ſerve, obeys ; 
And Boileau ſtill in right of Horace ſways. 
But we, brave Britons, foreign laws deſpis d, 72:5 


And kept unconguer'd, and uncivilizd ; 


Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold. 

We ſtill defy'd the Romans, as of old. 

Yet ſome there were, among the ſounder few 

Of thoſe who leſs preſum d, and better knew, 720 


Who durſt uſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 


And here reftor'd Wit's fundamental laws. 


COMMENTARY, 


theſe were all Poets, as well as Critics in verſe, It is 
true, the laſt inſtance is of one who was no eminent 
t, the late Mr. Wal, This ſmalſ deviation might 
well overlooked, were it only for its being a pious 
office to the memory of his friend: But it may be 
further juflified, as it was an homage paid in parti- 
cular to the Moxa of the Critic, nothing being 
more amiable than the character here drawn of this 
perſon. He being our Auther's Judge and 
Cenſor as well as Friend, it gives him a graceful op- 
portunity ta add himfelf to the number of the later 
Critics ; and with a character of his own genius and 
temper, ſuſtained by that modeſty and dignity which 
it is ſo difficult to ne conſiſtent, this performance 
concludes. -— | 
[ have here given a ſhort and plain account of the 
Es8ay on CrITIC1SM ; Concerning which, I have but 
one thing more to ſay : That whenthe Reader conſiders 
the Regularity of the plan, the maſterly Conduct of 
each part, the penetration into Nature, and the com- 
paſs of Learning throughout, he ſhould at the fame 
time know, it was the work of an Author who had 
not attained the — year of his age. 
2 | 
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Such was the Muſe, whoſe rules and praQice tell, 
Nature's chief Maſter piece is writing well,” 
Such was Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, - 
With manners gen'rous as his noble blood ; 726 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And ev'ry author's merit, but his own. 1427 
Such late was Walſh—the Muſe's judge and friend, 
Who juſtly knew to blame or to commend ; 730 


NorEsSV. 


VIX. 723. Such was the Muſe—] Efſay on Poetry 
by the Duke of Buckingham, Our Poet is not the 
only one of his time who complimented this Eſſay, 
and its noble Author. Mr. Dryden had done it very 
largely in the Dedication to his tranflation of the 
Aeneid ; and Dr, Garth in the firft Edition of his 
Diſpenſary ſays, | 

„The Tyber now no courtly Gallus ſees, 
But ſmiling Thames enjoys his Normanbys ;? 
Tho? afterwards omitted, when parties were carried fo 
high in the reign of Queen Anne, as to allow no com- 
mendation to an oppoſite in Politics, The Duke was 
all his life a ſteddy adherent to the Church of England 
Party, yet an enemy to the extravagant Meaſures of 
the Court in the reign of Charles II. On which account, 
after having ſtrongly patronized Mr. Dryden, a cool- 
neſs ſucceeded between them on the poet's abſolute 
attachment to the Court, which carried him ſome 
lengths beyond what the Duke could approve of. 
This nobleman's true character had been very well 
marked by Mr, Dryden before, 
„The Muſe's friend, 
« Himſelf a Muſe. In Sanadrin's debate 
« True to his prince, but not a ſlave of ſtate.” 


Abſ. and Achit, 


Our Author was more happy ; he was honoured very 
young with his friendſhip, and it continued till his 
death in all the circumſtances of a familiar eſteem. P. 
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To failings mild, but zealous for deſert ; 

The cleareſt head, and the ſincereſt heart. 

This humble praiſe, lamented-ſhade ! receive, 

This praiſe at leaſt a grateful Muſe may give: 734 
The Muſe, whoſe early voice you taught to ſing, 
Preſcrib'd her heights, and prua'd her tender wing, 


(Her guide now loſt) no more attempts to riſe, 


But in low numbers ſhort excurſions tries: 
Content, if hence th' unlearn'd their wants may view, 
he learn'd reflect on what before they knew: 740 
Careleſs of cenſure, nor too fond of fame; 

Still pleas'd to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame; 
Averſe alike to flatter, or offend ; 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend, 
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(201) 
TO 


Mas. ARABELLA FERMOR. 


MaDamM, 


T will be in vain to deny that I have ſome regard 
for this piece, ſince I dedicate it to You. Yet you 
may bear me witneſs, it was intended only to divert a 
few young Ladies, who have good ſenſe and good hu- 
mour enough to laugh not only at their ſex's little un- 
guarded follies, but at their own. But as it was com- 
municated with the air of a Sectet, it ſoon found its 
way into the world. An imperfect copy having been 
offered to a Bookſeller, who had the good- nature for 
my ſake to conſent to the publication of one more 
correQ : This I was forced to, before I had executed 
half my deſign, for the Machinery was entirely want- 
ing to complete it. & 3 2207 5 
he Machinery, Madam, is a term invented by the 
Critics, to ſignify that part which the Deities, Angels, 
or Demons are made to act in a Poem: For the anci- 
ent Poets are in one reſpect like many modern Ladies: 
let an action be never o trivial in itſelf, they always 
make it appear of the utmoſt importance. Theſe Ma- 
chines I determined to raiſe on a very new and odd 
foundation, the Roficrucian docttine of Spirits. 

I know how difagreeable it is to make uſe of hard 
words before a Lady ; but 'tis ſo much the concern of 
a Poet to have his works underſtood, and particularly 
dy your Sex, that you mult give me leave to explain 
two or three difficult terms, 

The Roficrucians are a people I muſt bring you ac- 
quainted with, The beſt account I know of them is 


15 


_ 
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in a French book called Le Comte de Gabalis, which 
both in its title and ſize is fo like a Novel, that many 
of the Fair Sex have read ĩt for one by miſtake. Ac- 
cording to theſe Gentlemen the four Elements are in- 
habited by Spirits, which they call Sylphs, Gnomes, 
Nymphs, and Salamanders, ..The Gnomes or Demons ] 
of the Earth delight in miſchief ; but the Spiphs, 
whoſe habitation is in the Air, are the beſt conditioned 
Creatures imaginable. For they ſay, any mortals 
may enjoy the moſt intimate familiarities with theſe 
gentle Spirits, upon a condition very eaſy to all true 
Adepts, an inviolate preſervation of Chaſtity. 
As to the following Canto's, all the paſſages of 
them are as fabulous, as the Viſion at the beginning, 
or the Frans formation at the end; (except the lots of 
your Hair, which I abways. mention wick reverence,) 


— 2 20 * 
——_— —_JFw__ — — —— . , — ee} 
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he Human perſons are as fict it ious as the Airy ones; I 
auc the Character of Belinda, as it is now managed, 
reſembles you in nothing but in Beauty. 1 
If thie Poem had as many Graces as there are ia 
your Perſon, on in your Mind, yet I could never hope 
it ſhould paſs-through the world half ſo Uneenfured as 
Von have done, But let its fortune be what ir will, 
mine is happy enough, to have given me this oce aſion w 
of aſſuring you that I am, with the trueſt eſteem, 1 
| | | a 
| tc 
bir, Wo 
Tour moff obedient, humble ſervant, 5 
4 
A, POPE. a 
th 
Oc 
A 
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a Nolueram, Belinda, tuos violare capillos ; 
Sed juvat, hoc precibus me tribuiſſe tuis. Max r. 


CANT OL 
HAT dire offence from am'rouscaulſes ſprings, 
What mighty conteſts riſe from trivial things, 
I ſing—This verſe to CaxvyL, Muſe ! is due: 
This, ev'n Belinda may vouchſafe to view: 


NorTEs. 
It appears by this Motto, that the following Poem 
was written or publiſhed at the Lady's requeſt. gut 


there are ſome further circumſtances not unworthy re- 
lating. Mr. Caryl (a Gentleman who was Secretary 
to Queen Mary, wife of James II. whoſe fortunes he 


followed into France, Author of the Comedy of Sir 


Solomon Single, and of ſeveral tranſlations in Dryden's 
Miſcellanies) originally propoſed the ſubject to him, in 
2 view of putting an end, by this piece of ridicule, to 
a quarrel that was riſen between two noble Families, 
thoſe of Lord ꝓette and of Mrs. Fermor, on the trifling 
occafion of his having cut off a lock of her hair. The 
Author ſent it to the Lady, with whom he was ac- 
quainted ; and ſhe took it ſo well as to give about co- 

ies of it. That firſt ſketch (we learn from one of his 
— was written in leſs than a fortnight, in 1711, 
in two Cantos only, and it was ſo printed; firſt, in a 
Miſcellany of Bern. Lintot's, without the name of the 
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Slight is the ſubjeR, but not ſo the praiſe, 5 
If She inſpite, and He approve my lays. 

Say what ſtrange motive, Goddeſs ! could compel 
A well-bred Lord t' aſſault a gentle Belle? 
O ay, what ſtranger cauſe, yet unexplor'd, 
Could make a gentle Belle reje a Lord? 10 
In taſks fo bold, can little men engage, 
And in ſoft boſoms, dwells ſuch mighty Rage ? 
Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'tous ray, 
And ope'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day : 
Now lap-dogs give themſelves the rouſing ſhake, 15 
And ſleepleſs lovers, juſt at twelve, awake: 
Thrice rung the bell, the ſlipper knock'd the ground, 
And the preſs'd watch return'd a ſilver ſound, 


VarlaTIoONS. 

Ver. 11, 12. It was in the firſt Editions, 

And dwells ſuch rage in ſofteſt boſoms then, 
And lodge ſuch daring Souls in little Men ? P. 

VER. 13, &c. Stcod thus in the firſt Edition, 

Sol through white curtains did his beams diſplay, 
And ope'd thoſe eyes which brighter ſhone than they: 
Shock juſt had giv'n himſelf the rouſing ſhake, 
And Nymphs prepar'd their Chocolate to take : 
Thi ice the wrought flipper knock'd againſt the ground, 

And ſtriking watches the tenth hour refound, P. 


NorTE s. 


Author, But it was receiv'd fo well, that he made it 
more conſiderable the next year by the addition of the 
machinery of the Sylphs, and extended it to five Can- 
to's. We ſhall give the reader the pleaſure of ſeeing in 
what manner theſe additions were inſerted, ſo as to 
ſeeni not to be added, but to grow out of the Poem, 
See Notes, Cant. I. ver. 19, &c. P. 3 

This inſertion he always eſteemed, and juſtly, the 
greateſt effort of his ill and art as a Poet. 
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Belinda ſtill her downy pillow preſt, 
Her guardian 8SYLYH prolong'd the balmy reſt: 20 
"Twas He had ſummon'd to her filent bed 

The morning-dream that hover'd o'er her head, 


Nores. , 


Ve R. 19. Belinda ftill, &c.) All the verſes from 
hence tothe end of this Canto were added afterwards. P, 

VER. 20. Her guardian Sylpb] When Mr. Pope had 
projected to give The Rape of the Lack its preſent 
form of a mock-heroic poem, he was obliged to find it 
with its Machinery. For as the ſubje& of the Epic 
conſiſts of two parts, the metaphyſical and the civil; 


ſo this mock epic, which is of the fatyric kind, and 


receives its grace from a ludicrous mimickry of the 


other's pomp and ſolemnity, was to have the like com- 
pounded nature, And as the civil part is intention- 


| ally debaſed by the choice of a trifling aCtion ; ſo 


ſhould the metaphyfical, by the application of ſome 
very extravagant ſyſtem, A rule, which though nei- 
ther Boileau nor Garth had been careful enough to 
attend to, our Author's good ſenſe would not ſuffer him 
to overlook, And that fort of Machinery which his 
judgment informed him was only fit for uſe, his admi- 
table invenTion ſoon ſupplied, There was but 
one ſyſtematic extravagancein all nature which was to 
his purpoſe, the Ros1cxucian PHILOSOPHY ; and 
this by the effort of a well directed imagination, he pre- 
ſently ſeized, The fanatic Alchemiſts, in their ſearch af- 
terthe great ſecret, had invented a means altogether 


ſuitable to their end: It was a kind of Theological Phi- 


loſophy, made up in a mixture of almoſt equal parts 
of Pagan Platoniſm, Chriftian Quietiſm, and the Jew- 
ith Cabbala; a mixture monſtrous enough to fright 
Reaſon from human commerce. This „lem, he tells 
us, he took as he found it in a little French tract called, 
La Comte de Gabalis. This book is written in Dia- 
lozue, and is a delicate and very ingenious piece of 
ro illery on that inviſible ſect, by the Abbe Villiers; 
the ſtrange ſtories that went about of the feats and ad- 


* 
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A Youth more glitt'ring than a Bizth-night Beau, W 
(That ev 'n in ſlumber caus d her cheek to glow) TI 
Seem'd to hex ear his winning lips to lay, 25 Ki 
And thus in whiſpers ſaid, os ſeem d to ſay. T. 
Faireſt of mortals, thou diſtinguiſhd care T 
Of thouſand bright Inhabitants of Air! H 
If &er one Viſion touch'd thy infaut thought, T 
Of all the Nurſe and all rhe Prieft have taught; 30 A 
Of airy Elves by moonlight ſhadows ſeen, A 
The filver token, and the circled green, A 
Or virgins viſited by Angel-pow'rs, | 1 
Wich golden crowns and wreaths of heav'nly flow'rs ; F 
Hear and believe! thy own importance know, 35 T 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 1 
Some ſoeret truths, from learned pride conceaPd, 8 
To Maids alone and Children are reveal'd : f 
| NorTes. F 
ventures of their Adepts, making, at that time, a p_ / 
deal of noiſe at Paris. But, as in this ſatirical Dia- 1 
logue, Mr. P. found ſeveral whimſies of a very high 1 
myſterious nature, told of their elementary Beings, 
which were unfit to come into the machinery of ſuch 
a fort of poem, he has, in their ſtead, with great judg- 
ment ſubſtituted the Legendary ſtories of Guardian 
Angeli, and the Nurſery Tales of the Fairies; and 
dextrouſly accommodated them to the reft of the ; 


Ryoſecrucian Syſlem, And to this artful addreſs (un- | 
leſs we will be ſo uncharitable to think he intended to 
give a needlefs ſcandal). we muſt fuppoſe he referred, | 
im theſe two lines, | 
If &er one Viſion touch'd thy infant thought, 
Of all the nw//e, and all the prieſt have taught.“ 
Thus, by the moſt beautiful invention imaginable, he 
has contrived that (as in the ſerious Epic, the popular 
belief ſwpports the Machinery) in his mock. epic, the 
Machinery (taken from a circumſtance the moft hum- 
bling to reaſon in all philoſophic fanaticiſin) ſhould 
ſerve to diſmount learned pride and arrogance, 


30 


3 
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What tho' no credit doubting Wits may give? 

The Fair and Innocent ſhall ſtill believe. 

Know then, unnumder'd Spirits round thee fly, 

The light Militia. of the lower fy: Net; 
Theſe, the! unſeen, are ever on the wing, 

Hang o'er the Boa, and hover round the Ring. 

Think what an equipape thou haft in Air, 45 


And view with feorn two Pages and 4 Chair. 


As now your own, our being were of old, 

And once inclosd in Woman's beauteous mould; 
Thence, by a ſoſt tranũ tion, we repair 

From earthly Vehicles to theſe of air. . 50 
Think not, when Woman's tranfient breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead; 

Succeeding vanities ſhe ſtill regards, 
And tho' the plays no more, o'erlooks the eards. 

Her joy in gilded Chariots, when alive, 55 
And love of Ombre, after death ſurvive. 

For when the Fair ia all their pride expire, 

To their firſt elements their Souls retire : 


NOo ES. 


VIX. 47. 4s new your o , We.] The Poet here 
forſakes the Roſicrucian ſyſtem z which, in this part, 
is too extravagant even for ludicrous Poetry; and 

ives a beautiful fiction of his own, on the Platonic 
9 of the continuance of the paſſions in ano- 
ther * when the mind, before its leaving this, has 
not been well purged and purified by philoſophy ; 
which furniſhes an occafion for much uſeful ſatire. 


- ImiTAxAT1IONS. 


Ve. 54, 55: * Quae gratia currũm 
© Armorumque fuit vivis, quae cura nitentes 
« Paſcere equos, eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos.” 
Virg. Aeneid, vi. P. 
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The Sprites of fiery Termagants i in Flame 


Mount up, and take a Salamander's name. 60 


Soft yielding minds to Water glide away, 
And ſip, with Nymphs, their elemental Tea. 
The graver Prude ſinks downward to a Gnome, 
In ſearch of miſchief ſtill on Earth to roam. 
The light Coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 65 
And ſport and flutter in the fields of Air. 

Know further yet; whoever fait and chaſte 
Rejects mankind, is by ſome Sylph embrac'd ; 
For Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe 
. Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſe. 70 
What guards the purity of melting Maids, 
In courtly balls, and midnight maſquerades, 
Safe from the treach'rous friend, the daring ſpark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark, 
When kind occaſion prompts their warm defires, 75 
When muſic ſoftens, and when dancing fires ? 
Tis but their Sylph, the wiſe Celeftials know, 
Though Honour is the word with Men below. 
Some nymphs there are, too conſcious of their face, 
For life predeſtin'd to the Gnomes embrace, 80 
Theſe ſwell their proſpects and exalt their pride, 
When offers are diſdain'd, and love deny d: 


NorTEs. 


Ve R. 68. is by ſome Sylph embrac'd :] Hein.” again 


the Author reſumes the Roſicrucian ſyſtem. But this 
tenet, peculiar to that wild philoſophy, was founded 
on a principle very unfit to be employed in ſuch a fort 
of poem, and therefore ſuppreſſed, though a leſs ju- 
dicious writer would have been tempred to expatiate 
upon it, 

Ver. 78. Though Honour is the word with Men 
below] Parody of Homer. 
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Then gay Ideas croud the vacant brain, / 

While Peers, and Dukes, and all their ſweeping train, 

And Garters, Stars, and Coronets appear, 8 

And in ſoft ſounds, Your Grace ſalutes their. ear. 

"Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, 

Inſtru the eyes of young Coquettes to roll, 

Teach Infant-cheeks a bidden bluſh to know, 

And little hearts to flutter at a Beau. | go 
Oft, when the world imagine women ſtray, 

The Sylphs thro* myſtic mazes guide their way, 

Thro' all the giddy circle they purſue, 

And old impertinence expel by new. 

What tender maid but muſt a victim fall 95 

To one man's treat, but for another's ball? 

When Florio ſpeaks what virgin could withſtand, 

If gentle Damon did not LTH her hand ? 

With varying vanities, from ev'ry part, 

They ſhift the moving Toyſhop of their heart; 

Where wigs with wigs, w with ſword-knots ſword-knots 

ſtrive, „ 

Beaux baniſh beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 

This erring mortals Levity may call, 

Oh blind to truth! the Sylphs contrive it all. 
Of theſe am I, who thy protection claim, 105 

A watchful ſprite, and Ariel is my name. 


Norzks. 


Ve R. 108. In the clear mirror] The Language of 
the Platoniſts, the writers of the intelligible world of 
Spirits, Sc. P. 


IMITATION Ss, 


Vr R. 101, 
Jam clypeis clypeis, umbone repellitur umbo, 
Enſe nunax enſis, pede pes, et cuſpide cuſpis, c. Sta: 
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Late, as I rang'd the cryſtal wilds of ait, 

In the clear mirror of thy ruling Star 
I faw, alas! ſome dread event impend, 


Ere to the main this morning ſun deſcend, 116 


But heay'n reveals not what, or how, or where : 
Warn'd by the Sylph, oh pious maid, beware 
This to diſcloſe is all thy guardian can 
Beware of all, but moſt beware of Man ; 
He faid ; when Shock, who thought ſhe ſle pt too 
. 1+" 115 
Leap'd up, and wak'd his miſtreſs with his tongue. 
Twas then, Belinda, if report fays true, 
Thy eyes firſt open'd on a Billet-doux ; 
Wounds, Charms, and Argours, were no ſooner read, 
But all the Viſion vaniſh'd from thy head. 120 
And now, unveibd, the Toilet ſtands diſplay'd, 
Each filver Vaſe in myſtic order iaid. 


NorEs. 


V᷑ x. 113. This to diſcloſe, Ic. There is much plea- 
ſantry in the conduct of this ſcene. The Roſicrucian 
Doctrine was delivered only to Adept, with the ut- 
moſt caution, and under the moſt fotemn inj unctions of 
ſecrecy. It is here communicated to a Woman, and 
in that way of conveyance, which a Woman moſt de- 
lights to make the ſubject of her converſation ; that is 
to ſay, her Dreams. | | 
Vex, 121. And now, unveiÞd, c.] The tranſla- 
tion of theſe verſes, containing the deſcription of the 
toilette, by our author's Friend Dr. Parnell, deſerve, 
for their humour, to be here inſerted. P. 
Et nunc diletum ſpeculum, pro more retectum, 
Emicat in menſa, quae ſplendet pyxide denſa: 
Tum primum lympha ſe purgat candida Nympha, 
Jamque ſine menda, coeleſtis imago videnda, 
Nuda caput, bellos retinet, regit, implet ocellos. 
Hæc ſtupet implorans, ceu cultfis numen adorans, 


116 - 
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Firſt, rob'd in white, the Nymph intent adores, 
With head uncover d, the Coſmetic pow ts, | 
A heav'nly Image in the glafs appears, 125 
To that the bends, to that her eyes the rears; 

Th' inferior Prieſtefs, at her altar's ſide, 

Trembling begins the ſacred rices of Pride. 
Unnumber'd treaſures ope at once, and here 

The various off rings of he world appear; 130 
From each ſhe micely culls with curious toil, - 

And decks the Goddeſs with the glitt ting ſpoil. 


Nor zs. 


Inferior claram Pythoniſſa apparet ad aram, 
Fertque tibt caute, dicatque 8 ta! laute, 
Dona yenuſta ; oris, quae cunctis, plena laboris, 
Excerpta explorat, dominamque dcamque decorat. 
Pyxide devota, fe pandit hic India tota, 

Et tota ex iſta —— Arabia ciſta; 

Teſtudo hic fleQit dum ſe mea Leſbia pectit; 
Atque elephas lente, te pectit Leſbia dente; 


Hunc maculis noris, nivei jacet ille color is. 


Hic jacet et munde, mundus muliebris abunde ; 
Spinula reſplendens aeris longo ordine pendens, 
Pulvis fuavis odore, et epiſtola ſuavis amore, 
Induit arma ergo Veneris pulcherrima vizgo ; 
Pulchrior in pracſens tempus de tempore creſcens, 
Jam reparat riſus, jam ſurgit gratia viſus, 

Jam promit cultu, mirac'la latentia vultu ; 
Pigmina jam miſcet, quo plus ſua Purpura gliſcet, 
Et geminans bellis ſplendit magne fulgor ocellis. 
Stant Lemures muti, Nymphae intentique ſaluti, 
Hic figit Zonam, capiti locat ille Coronam, 

Haec manicis formam, plicis dat et altera normam, 
Et tibi, vel Betty tibi vel nitidiſſima Letiy / 

Gloria factorum temere conceditur horum. 
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This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoiſe here and elephant unite, 135 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckled, ant the white, 
Here files of pins extend their ſhining rows, 

Puffs, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet-doux. 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment riſes in her charms, 140 
Repairs her ſmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 

Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 

And keener lightniags quicken in her eyes. 

The buſy Sylphs ſurround their darling care, 145 
Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair, 

Some fold the ſleeve, whilſt others plait the gown; 
And Betty's prais'd for labouts not her own, 


Nor ES. 


Ver. 145. The buſy Sylphs, &c.] Ancient Traditi- 
ons of the Rabbi's relate, that ſeveral of the fallen 
Angels became amorous of Women, and particula- 
rize ſome ; among the reft Aſael, who lay with Na- 
amah, the wife of Noah, or of Ham ;- and who con- 
tinuing impenitent, ſtill preſides over the Women's 
Toilets, Bereſhi Rabbi in Genef, vi. 2. P. 


al 
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THE 
CANT 0 II. 


O T with more Joris in a th? ethereal plain, | 

The Sun firſt riſes o'er the purpled main, 
Than iſſuing forth, the rival of his beams, 
Launch'd on the boſom of the ſilver Thames. 
Fair Nymphs , and well-dreſt Youths around her ſhone, 
But ev'ry eye was fix d on her alone. | 6 
On her white breaſt a ſparkling Croſs ſhe wore, 
Which Jews might kiſs, and Infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, | 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfixd as thoſe : _ 
Favours to none, to all the ſmiles extends; a; 
Oft ſhe rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike, 
And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike. - 
Yet graceful eaſe, and ſweetnefs void of pride. 15 
Might hide her faults, if Belles had faults to hide : 
If to her ſhare ſome female errors fall,  - .. 
Look on her face, and you'll forget em all. 


* 


VARIATIONS. 


Ver. 4. Laufch'd on the boſom, &c.] F. rom hence 
the poem continues, in the firſt Edition, to ver. 46. 
he reſt the winds diſpers'd in empty air ;” 
all a7 o the end of this Canto, being additional. P. 
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This Nymph, to the deſtruction of mankind, , 


Nouriſh'd two Locks, which graceful hung behind ; 
In equal curls, and well conſpir d to deck 21 


With ſhining ringlets the ſmooth iv'ry neck. 

Love in theſe labyrintha his ſlaves. detains, | 

And mighty hearts are held in lender chains. 
With hairy ſpringes we the birds betray, 25 
Slight lines of hair ſurprize the ſinny prey, 

Fair treſſes man's imperial race inſnare, 

And beauty drawe us with'a fingle hair. 

Th' advent rous Baron the bright locks adi 4; | 
He ſaw, he wiſh'd, and to the prize aſpir d. 30 
Reſolv'd to win, he meditates the way, 

By force to raviſh, or by fraud betray ; 
For when ſucceſs a Lover's toil attends, 
Few aſk, if fraud or force attam'd his ends. 

For this, ere Phoebus roſe, he had imploard 35 
Propitious heay'n, and ev'ry power ador'd, 

But chiefly Love to Love an Altar hailt, 

Of twelve vaſt French Romances, neatly gilt. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloyes ; 

And all the trophies of his former loves 40 
With tender billet-doux he lights the ppre, 

And breathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the fire, 
Then proſtrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 

Soon to obtain, and long poſſeſs the. prize ; 


Norzs. 


Ver. 25. With hairy ſpringes.] In alluſion to Ana- 
creon's manner, 


Vr R. 28. with a fongle bar.] In allufion to thoſe 


lines of Hudibras, applied to the ſame purpoſe, 
; % And tho' it be a two foot Trout, | 
„is with a ſingle hair pulPd out.“ 


21 i 


25 


zo 
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The pow'rs gave aar, and granted half his pray'r, 


| The reſt, the winds difpers'd in empty air. 48 


But now ſecure the painted veſſel glides, 
The ſun- beams trembling en the floating tides : 
While melting muſje ſteals upon the ſky, © 
And ſoften'd founds along the waters die ; - 50 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda ſmil'd, and all the world was gay. 
All but the Sylph-—avith careful thoughts oppreſt, 
Th' impending woe fat hegyy on his breaſt. 
He ſummons: firaight his Denizens of air; 55 
The lucid ſquadrons round the fails repair: 10 
Soft o'er the ſhrouds atrial whiſpers breathe, 
That ſeemd but Zephyrs tothe train beneath. 
Some to the ſun their inſect- wings unfold, 
Waft on the breeve, or fink in clouds of gold; 60 
Tranſparent forms, too ſine for mortal ſight, 
Their fluid bodies balf:difſoly'd in light, 
Looſe to the, wind theis airy garments fleyr, 
Thin glitViing textures of the hlmy dew, 
Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 65 
Where light diſports inever-minghng dyes ; 
While ev'ry beam new tranſient colours flings, 
Colours that change hene er they wave their Wings, 
Amid the circle on the gilded maſt. 
Superior by the head, was Ariel plac'd ; 70 
His purple pinions op'ning to the ſun, 
He rais'd his azure wand, and thus begun. 

Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear, 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Demons hear ! 


Ir1TATIONS, 


Ven. 45. The paw'rs gave car,] Virg. Aeneid. xi, P. 


F 
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Ye know the ſpheres, and various taſks aſſign d 75 

By laws eternal to th' aerial kind. 

Some in thg fields of pureſt Ether play, 

And baſk and whiten in the blaze of day. 

Some guide the courſe of wand'ring orbs on high, 

Or roll the planets through the boundleſs ſky. 80 

Some leſs refin'd, beneath the moon's pale light 

Purſue the ſtars that ſhoot athwart the night, 

Or ſuck the miſts in groſſer air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, | 

Or brew fierce tempeſts on the wintry main, 8 

Or ver the glebe diſtil the kindly rain. 

Others on earth o'er human race preſide, 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide: 

Of theſe the chief the care of Nations own, 

And guard with Arms divine the Britiſh Throne. 90 
Our humbler province is to tend the Fair, 

Not a leſs pleaſing, tho! leſs glorious care; 

To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th' impriſon'd eſſences exhale ; 

To draw freſh colours from the vernal flow'rs; 95 

To ſteal from Rainbows ere they drop in ſhow'rs 

A brighter waſh ; to curl their waving hairs, 

Aſſiſt their bluſhes, and inſpire their airs ; | 


\ 


Nor es. 

Ver. go. And guard with Arms] The Poet was 
too judicious to delle this ſhould be underſtood as a 
compliment. He intended it for a mete piece of rail- 
— * ſuch as he more openly purſues on another oc- 
caſion; when he ſays, 

* Where's now the Star which lighted Charles to riſe ? 
* With that which follow'd Julius to the ſkies. 
Angels, that watch'd the Royal Oak fo well, 

* How chanc'd you ſlept when luckleſs Sorrel fell ?” 


85 


95 


was 
as a 
frail- 
T 9C- 


riſe? 
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Nay oft, in dreams, invention we beſtow, 


To change a Flounce, or add a Furbelow, 106 
This day, black Omens threat the brighteſt Fair 


That e' et defery'd a watchful ſpirit's care; 


Some dire diſaſter, or by force, or ſlight; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 

Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 105 

Or ſome frail China jar receive a flaw ; 

Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade ; 

Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade ; ® 

Or loſe her heart, or necklace at a ball; 

Or whether Heav'n has doom'd that Shock muſt fall. 

Haſte then, ye ſpirits ! to your charge repair: 11 

The flutt'ring fan be Zephyretta's care; 4 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign ; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine ; 3 

Do thou, Criſpiſſa, tend her fav'rite Lock; 115 

Ariel himſelf ſhall be the guard of Shock. | 
To fifty choſen Sylphs, of ſpecial note, _ 

We truſt th' important charge, the Petticoat: 

Oft have we known that ſeven-fold fence to fail, 


Tho' ſtiff with hoops and arm'd with ribs of whale ; 


— 


Nores. 


Ver, 105, \Whether the nymph, &c.] The diſaſter, 
which makes the ſubject of this poem, being a trifle, 


taken ſeriouſly; it naturally led the Poet into this fine 
fatire-on the female eſtimate of human miſchances. 
| 1 


. IuITATIO VSV. 


Ver. 119.—clypei dominus ſeptemplicis . 5 


vid. 
Vor, I, K 


Or Alum ſtyptics with contracting power 
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Form a ſtrong line about the filver bound, 121 


And guard the wide circumference around. 
Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 


His poſt neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 


Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his fins, 125 
Be ſtop'd in'vials, or transfix'd with pins; 

Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 

Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye : 

Gums and Pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 

While clog'd he beats his filken wings in vain; 130 


Shrink his thin eſſence like a rivel'd flow'r : 
Or, as Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling Mill, 
In fumes of burning Chocolate ſhall glow, 135 
And tremble at the ſea that froths below ! 

He ſpoke ; the ſpirits from the fails deſcend 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend, 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair ; 
Some hang upon the pendents of her ear; 140 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious and trembling for the birth of Fate. 


IMmliTATIONS. 


Ver. 121, about the filver bound,] In alluſion to 
the ſhield of Achilles, | * 
Thus the broad ſhield complete the Artiſt crown'd, 
With his laſt hand, and pour'd the Ocean round: 
In living Silver ſeem'd the waves to roll, 


And beat the Buckler's verge, and bound the whole. VI. 
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RAPE of the LOCK. 


CANTO m. 
LOSE by thoſe meads, for ever crown'd with 
flow'rs, 


Where Thames with pride firveys his rikog tow'rs, 

There ſtands a ſtructure of majeſtic frame, 

Which from the neighb'ring Hampton takes its name. 

Here Britain's ſtateſmen oft the fall foredoom * 

Of foreign Tyrants, and of Nymphs at home; 

Here thou, great Anna | whom three realms obey, 

Doſt ſometimes counſel take—and ſometimes Tea, 
Hither the Heroes and the Nymphs reſort, 

To taſte awhile the pleaſures of a Court; 10 

In various talk th iniſtructive hours they paſt, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt ; 

One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh Queen, 

And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcreen ; 

A third interprets motions, looks and eyes; 15 

At ev'ry word a Topetntina dies. 


VarIaTIONS. 
Veg, 1. _ Cliſe by thoſe meads,} The firſt Edition 
continues from this line to-ver. 24. of this Canto, P. 
Vex. 11, 12. Originally in the firſt Edition, 


In various talk the chearful hours they paſt, 
Of, who was bit, or . capotted laſt. P. 
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Snuff, or the fan, ſupply each pauſe of chat, 

With finging, laughing, ogling, and all that. 
Mean while declining from the hoon of day, 

The ſun obliquely ſhoots his burning ray ; 20 

The hungry Judges ſoon the ſentence ſign, 

And wretches hang, that Jury-men may dine; 

The merchant from th' Exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labours of the Toilet ceaſe. 

Belinda now, whom thirſt of fame invites, 1 

Burns to encounter two advent'rous Knights, 

At Ombre ſingly to decide their doom; 

And ſwells her breaſt with conqueſts yet to come. 

Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join, 

Each band the number of the ſacred nine. 30 

Soon as ſhe ſpreads her hand, th' aerial guard 

Deſcend, and ſit on each important card: 

Firſt Ariel perch'd upon a Matadore, 

Then each according to the rank thy bore ; 

For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 35 

Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 
Behold, four Kings in majeſty rever'd, 

With hoary whiſkers and a forky beard ; 

And four fair Queens whoſe hands ſuſtain a flow'r, 

Th' expreflive emblem of their ſofter pow'r ; 40 

Four Knaves in garbs ſuccinct, a truſty band; 

Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand ; 

And parti-colour'd troops, a ſhining train, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 


VarIATIONS. 


Ven. 24. And the long labours of the Toilet ceaſe.) | 
All that follows of the game at-Ombre, was added tb, 
fince the firſt Edition, till ver. 105. which connected Ne 


thus, 
Sudden the board with cups and ſpoons is crown d. P. 
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\ The ſkilful Nymph reviews her force with care: 
Let Spades be trumps! ſhe faid, and trumps they 
4 were. | 46 


Now move to war her ſable Matadores, 

In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors. 

Spadillio firſt, uncanquerable Lord! | 

Led off two captive trumps, and ſwept the board. 

5 As many more Manillio forc'd to yield, 51 
5 And march'd a victor from the verdant field. 
Him Baſto follow'd, but his fate more hard - 
Gain'd but one trump and one Plebeian card. 
With his broad ſabre next, a chief in years, 55 
The hoary Majeſty of Spades appears, 
Puts forth one manly leg, to ſight reveal'd, 
The reſt, his many-colour'd robe conceal'd. 
The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the juſt victim of his royal rag. 60 
Ev'n mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens o'erthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of Lu, 
dad chance of war ! now deſtitute of aid, 

Falls undiſtinguiſh'd by the victor Spade! 

\ Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 65 
Now to the Baron fate inclines the field. 
His warlike Amazon her hoſt invades, 
Th imperial confort of the crown of Spades. 
The Club's black Tyrant, firſt her victim dy'd, 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barb'rous pride: 


30 


35 


A 


40 


) Nortes. 


-aſe.] Ver. 47. Now move ts war, O&c.] The whole idea 
dded of this deſcription of a game at Ombre, is taken from 
Red Vida's deſcription of a game at Cheſs, in his poem in- 
titled Scacchia Ludus. ; 
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What boots the regal circle on his head, 71 
His giant limbs, in ftate unwieldy ſpread ; 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 

And, of all mpnarchs, only graſps the globe ? 

The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace; 575 
Th embroider'd King who ſhews but half his face, 
And his refulgent Queen, with pow'rs combin'd 
Of broken troops an eaſy conqueſt find. 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild diſorder ſeen, 

With throngs promiſcuous ftrow the level green. 80 
Thus when difpers'd a routed army runs, 

Of Aſia's troops, and Afric's fable ſons, A 
With like confuſion different nations fly, 

Of various habit, and of various dye ; 

The pierc'd battalions diſunited fall, - 85 
In heaps on heaps ; one fate o'erwhelms them all, 

The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 

And wins (oh ſhameful chance!) the Queen of Hearts, 
At this, the blood the virgin's cheek forſook, 
A livid paleneſs ſpreads o'er all her look; 90 
She ſees, and trembles at th* approaching ill, 
Juſt in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 
And now (as oft in ſome diſtemper'd State) 
On one nice Trick depends the gen'ral fate: 
An Ace of Hearts ſteps forth: The King unſeen 95 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive Queen : 
He ſprings to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And falls like thunder on the proſtrate Ace. 
The Nymph exulting fills with ſhouts the ſky ; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 100 
Oh thoughtleſs mortals! ever blind to fate, 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate. | 
Sudden, theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, 
And curs'd for ever this viQtorious day. 
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For lo! the board with cups and ſpoons is crown'd, 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round; 106 
On ſhining altars of Japan they raiſe 
The ſilver lamp; the fiery ſpirits blaze: 

From ſilver ſpouts the grateful liquors glide, 


While China's earth receives the ſmoaking tide: 110 


At once they gratify their ſcent and taſte, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repaſt. 

Straight hover round the Fair her airy band ; 

Some, as ſhe ſipp'd, the fuming liquor fann'd, 

Some o'er her lap their careful plumes diſplay'd, 115 
Trembling, and conſcious of the rich brocade. 
Coffee (which makes the politician wiſe, 


And ſee through all things with his balf-ſhut eyes) + 


Sent up in vapours to the Baron's brain 


New ſtratagems, the radiant Lock to gain. 120 


Ah ceaſe, raſh youth! deſiſt ere tis tos late, 
Fear the juſt Gods, and think of Scylla's Fate ! 
Chang'd to a bird, and ſent to flit in air, 

She dearly pays for Niſus' injur'd hair! 


VARIATIONS. 


Ve x. 105. Sudden the board, c.] From hence, the 
firſt Edition continues to ver. 134. P. 


IMITATION Ss, 
Ver. 110. 
« Neſcia mens hominum fati ſortiſque futurae 
Et ſervate modum, rebus ſublata ſecundis! 
Turno tempus erit magno cum optaverit emptum 
Inta ctum Pallanta ; et cum ſpolia iſta diemque 


« Oderit,” Virg. 


NOrES. ä 


VaR. 122. and think of Scylle's Fate !] Vide Ovid's 
Metam, viii, P. 
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But when to Miſchief mortals bend their will, 125 Fi 
How ſoon they find fit inftruments of ill ? 
Juſt then, Clariſſa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe : 

So Ladies in Romance aſſiſt their Knight, 

Preſent the ſpear, and arm him for the fight, 1 30 
He takes the gift with rey'rence, and extends; 

The little engine on his fingers ends; 

This juſt behind Belinda's neck he ſpread, 

As ofer the fragrant ſteams ſhe bends her head. 

Swift to the Lock a thouſand Sprites repair; 135 
A thouſand wings, by turns, blow back the hair ; 
And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear ; 
Thrice ſhe look'd back, and thrice the foe drew near. 
Juſt in that inſtant, anxious Ariel ſought 1 
The cloſe receſſes of the Virgin's thought: 140 
As on the noſegay in her breaſt reclin'd, y 
He watch'd th' ideas rifing in her mind, 
Sudden he view'd, in ſpite of all her art, 
An earthly Lover lurking at her heart. 
Amazd, confus'd, he found his pow'r expit'd, 145 
Reſign'd to fate, and with a ſigh retir'd, 

The Peer now ſpreads the glitt'ring Forfex wide, 

I' incloſe the Lock; now joins it, te divide. ol 
Ev'n then, before the fatal engine clos'd, l 
A wretched Sylph too fondly interpos'd; 150 4 
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8 VarIAaTIONS, 

Vr R. 134. In the firſt Edition it was thus, 
As o'er the fragrant ſtream ſhe bends her head. P, 

Ver 147. 
Firſt he expands the glitUcing Forfex wide 
T” jncloſe the Lock; then joins it to divide: F 
The meeting Points the ſacred hair diſſever, 6 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever. 

All that is between was added afterwards. P. 


125 


130 
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Fate urg'd the ſheers, and cut the Sylph in twain, 

(But airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again) 

The meeting points the ſacred hair diſſever 

From the fair head, for ever, and for ever! | 
Then flaſh'd the living lightning from her eyes, 155 

And ſcreams of horror rend th' affrighted ſkies. | 

Not louder ſhrieks to pitying heaven are caſt, 

When huſbands, or when lapdogs breathe their laſt ; 

Or when rich China veſſels falPn from high, 

In glitt'ring duſt, and painted fragments lie! 160. 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine, 

(The Victor cry'd) the glorious prize is mine! 

While fiſh in ſtreams, or birds delight in air, 

Or in a coach and fix the Britiſh Fair, 


As long as Atalantis ſhall be read, 165 


Or the ſmall pillow grace a Lady's bed, 

While viſits ſhall be paid on ſolemn days, 

When num'rous wax-lights in bright order blaze, 
While nymphs take treats, or aſſignations give, 

So long my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall live! 170 


 Nores. 


Ver. 152. But airy ſubſtance] See Milton, lib. vi. 
of Satan cut aſunder by the Angel Michael, P. | 
Ver. 165. Atal:ntis] A famous book written about 
that time by a woman: full of Court and Party- ſcan- 
dal; and in a looſe effeminacy of ſtyle and ſentiment, 
which well ſuited the debauched taſte of the better 
vulgar, - 


- TMITATIONS. 


Ver. 163. « | 
© Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piſcis amabit, 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudeſque mane- 
„bunt.“ Virg. P. 
| k 5 
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What Time would ſpare, from Steel receives its date, 
And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate! 
Steel could the labour of the Gods deſtroy, 
And ftrike to duſt th* imperial tow'rs of Troy; | 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 175 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground, 

What wonder then, fair nymph ! thy hairs ſhould feel 
The conqu'ring force of unreſiſted ſteel ? | 


„„ 2 2 IUITARTOSS, 

„„a e with fog | 

Ille quoque everſus mons eſt, &c. 

'« Quid faciant crines, cum ferro talia cedant ?” 
Catull. de com, Berenices. P. 
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UT anxious cares the penſive nymph oppreſs'd, 
And ſecret paſſions labour d in her breaſt. 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, 
P. Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, 


Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, 5 
Not ancient ladies when refus'd a kiſs, 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 

Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'd awry, 

Eier felt ſuch rage, reſentment and deſpair, 

As thou, ſad Virgin! for thy raviſh'd Hair. 10 

For, that ſad moment, when the Sylphs withdrew, 

And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, | 

Umbriel, a duſky, melancholy ſprite, 

As ever ſully'd the fair face of light, 


VARIATIONSV. 


VxR. 11. For, that ſad moment, &c.] All the lines 
from hence to the 94th verſe, that deſcribe the houſe 
of Spleen, are not in the firſt Edition ; inſtead of them 
followed only theſe, 
While her rack'd Soul repoſe and peace requires, 
The fierce Thaleſtris fans the riſing fites. 
And continued at the 94th Verſe of this Canto. P. 


 Im1TATIONS. ] 
VaR. 1, © At regina gravi,” &c. Virg. Aeneid. iv. P. 
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Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, 15 
Repair'd to ſearch the gloomy Cave of Spleen. 

Swift on his ſooty pinions flits the Gnome, 

And in a vapour reach'd the diſmal dome. 

No chearful breeze-this ſullen region knows, | 
The dreadful Eaft is all the wind that blows. 20 
Here in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from ait, 

And ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 

She ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, 

Pain at her fide, and Megrim at her head. 

Two handmaidswggi: the throne : alike in place, 25 

But diff'ring far in figure and in face. 

Here ſtood Ill- nature like an ancient maid, 

Her wrink!d form ia black and white array'd ! . 

With ſtore\of pray'rs, for mornings, nights, and noons, 
Her hand is fil'd ; her boſom with lampoons. 30 

There Affectation with a ſickly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen, 

Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 

Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride, 

On the rich quilt finks with becoming woe, 35 
Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs, and for ſhow. 

The fair-ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 

When each new night-drefs gives a new diſeaſe, 

A conftant Vapour o'er the palace flies; | v 
Strange phantoms rifing as the miſts ariſe; 40 
Dreadful, as hermits dreams in haunted ſhades, 

Or bright, as viſions of expiting maids. 


 - wy — , 
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Nor EVS³s. 


VIER. 41. Dreadful as hermits dreams in haunted 
ſhades, Or bright as viſions of expiring maids.] The 
Poet by this compariſon would infinuate, that the 
temptations of the mortitied Recluſes in the Church of 
Rome, and the extatig viſions of their female Saints, 


4 


Now glaring fiends, and ſnakes on rolling ſpires, 
Pale ſpectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires: 


. Now lakes of liquid gold, Eſyſian ſcenes, 45 


And cryſtal domes, and Angels in machines. 
Unnumber d throngs, on ev'ry ſide are ſeen, 
Of bodies chang'd to various forms by Spleen. 
Hete living Tea-pots ſtand, one arm held out, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the ſpout: 50 
A Pipkin there, like Homer's Tripod walks; 
Here ſighs a Jar, and there a Gooſe-pye talks; 
Men prove with child, as pow!rigl fancy works, 
And maids tutn'd bottles, call aloud for corks. 
Safe paſt the Gnome through this fantaſtic band, 
A branch of healing Spleenwort in his hand, 56 


Fhen thus addreſs'd the pow'r—Hail, wayward Queen! 


Who rule the ſex to fifty from fifteen: 

Parent of vapours and of female wit, 

Who give th' hyſteric, or poetic fit, 60 
On various tempers act by various ways, 

Make ſome take phyſic, others ſcribble plays; 

Who cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 


And ſend the godly in a pet to pray. 


NorTEes. 

were as much the effects of hypocondriac diſorders, 
the Spleen, or, what was then the faſhionable word, 
the Vapours, as any of the imaginary transformations 


he ſpeaks of afterwards, 


IMITATIONS, 


Ver.5t. Homer's Triped walks ;] See Hom. Iliad 
xviii, of Vulcan's walking Tripods. P. | 

VER. 52. and there a Gooſe-pye talks ;| Alludes to 

real fact, a Lady of diſtinction imagined herſelf in this 


condition, P. 
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A nymph there is, that all thy pow'rs diſdains, 65 
And thouſands more-in equal mirth maintains, 
But oh! if &er thy Gnome ſhould ſpoil a grace, 
Or raiſe a pimple on a beauteous face, 
Like Citron- waters matrons cheeks inflame, F: 
Or change complexions at a loſing game; 70 
if cer with airy horns I planted heads, 
Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 
Or caus'd ſuſpicion when no ſoul was rude, 
Or diſcompos'd the head-dreſs.of a Prude, 
Or &er to coſtive lapedog gave diſeaſe, 75 
Which not the tears of brighteſt eyes could eaſe : 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin, 
That ſingle act gives half the world the ſpleen. 
The Goddeſs with a diſcontented air | 
Seems to reje& him, tho? the grants his pray'r. 80 
A wond'rous Bag with both her bands ſhe binds, 
Like that where once Ulyſſes held the winds ; 
There ſhe collects the force of female lungs, 
Sigs, ſobs, and paſſions, and the war of tongues. 
A Vial next ſhe fills with fajating fears, 85 
Soft ſorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 
The Gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
Spreads his black wings, and ſlowly mounts to day. 
Sunk in Thaleſtris' arms the nymph he found, | 
Her eyes dejected, and her hair unbound, 90 ; 
| 
| 
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Full oer their heads the ſwelling bag he rent, 

And all the Furies ifſu'd at the vent. 

Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 

And fierce Thaleſtris fans the riſing fire. 94 
O wretched. maid ! ſhe ſpread her hands, and cry'd, 
(While Hampton's echoes, Wretched maid ! reply'd) 
Was it for this you tookfuch conſtant care 

The bodkin, comb, and effence to prepare? 


| 


70 
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For this your Locks in paper durance bound? 


For this with tort ring ĩrons wreathd around ? 1 


For this with fillets ſtrain d your tender head? 


And bravely bore the double loads of lead? 

Gods! ſhall the raviſher diſplay your hair, 

While the Fops envy, and the Ladies ftare ! 
Honour forbid ! at whoſe unrivaPd ſhrine 108 
Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, all our ſex reſign. $4, 


Methinks already I your tears ſurvey, 


Already hear the horrid things they ſay, 

Already ſee you a degraded toaſt, 142 * 

And all your honour in a whiſper loſt! 116 

How ſhall I, then, your haplefs fame defend? 

Twill then be infamy to ſeem your friend! 

And ſhall this prize, th' ineſtimable prize, 

Expos'd through cryſtal to the gazing eyes, 

And heighten'd by the diamond's circling rays, 115 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? 7 

Sooner ſhall graſs in Hyde park Circus grow, 

And wits take lodgings in the ſoun@ of Bow ; 

Sooner let earth, air, ſea, to Chaos fall, 

Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, periſh all“ — ize 
She ſaid ; then raging to Sir Plume repairs, | 

And bids her beau demand the precious hairs : 

(Sir Plume of amber ſnuff- box juſtly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane) 

With earneſt eyes, and round unthiaking face, 125 

He firſt the ſnuff-box open'd, then the caſe, 


| NoreEs. 


Ver. 121. Sir Plume repairs.) Sir George Brown. 
He was the only one of the Party who took the thing 
ſeriouſly, He was angry that the Poet ſhould make 
him talk nothing but nonſenſe ; and in truth one could 
not well blame him, 


; 
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And thus broke out—** My Lord, why, what thedevil! 

« Zounds! damn the lock ! fore Gad you muſt be civil! 

Plague on't ! *tis paſt a Jeſt—nay prithee, pox! 

Give her the hair”—he ſpoke, and rapp'd his box. 
It grieves me much (reply'd the Peer again) 131 

Who ſpeaks ſo well ſhould ever ſpeak in vain, '- | 

But by this Lock, this ſacred Lock I ſwear, 

(Which never more ſhall join its parted hair; 

Which never more its honours ſhall renew, 135 

Clip'd from the lovely head where late it grew) 

That while my noſtrils draw the vital air, 

'This hand, which won it, ſhall for ever wear, _ 

He ſpoke, and ſpeaking, in proud triumph ſpread 

The long-contended honours of her head. 140 
But Umbriel, hateful Gnome! forbears not ſo, 

He breaks the Vial whence the ſorrows flow, 

Then ſee! the nymph in beauteous grief appears, 

Her eyes half-languiſhing, half drown'd in tears; 

On her heay'd boſom hung her drooping head, 145 

Which, with a ſigh, the rais'd ; and thus the ſaid. 
For ever curs'd be this deteſted day, 

Which ſnatch'd my belt, my fav'rite curl away! 

Happy ! ah ten times happy had I been, 

If Hampton-Court theſe eyes had never ſeed! 150 


NorTEes. 
Vex. 141. But Umbriel, hateful Gnome ! forbears 


not ſo ; He breaks the Vial whence the ſorrows frow.] 
Theſe two lines are additional; and aflign the cauſe of 
the difſe;ent operation on the Paſſions of the iwo La- 
dies. The poem went on before without that diftinc- 
tion, as without _y Machinery, tay the end of the 
Canto, P. 


IMITATIONS. 


Ven. 133. But by this Loch,] In alluſion to Achil- 
les's oath in Homer, Il, i. P. | 
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Yet am not I the firſt miſtaken maid, 


By love of Courts to numerous ills betray'd. 

Oh had I rather un-admir'd remain'd 

In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant Northern land; 

Where the gilt Chariot never marks the way, 155 


Where none learn Ombre, none e'er taſte Bohea ! - 


There kept my charms conceal'd from mortal eye, 
Like roſes, that in deſerts bloom and die. 

What mov'd my mind with youthful Lords to roam? 
O had I ſtay'd, and ſaid my pray'rs at home! 160 
Twas this, the morning omens ſeem'd to tell, 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell; 
The tott'ring China ſhook without a wind, 

Nay Poll fat mute, and Shock was moſt ynkind ! 


 ASylph too warn'd me of the threats of fate, 165 


In myſtic viſions, now believ'd too late | 

See the poor remnants of theſe ſlighted hairs ! 

My hands ſhall rend what ev'n thy rapine ſpares : 
Theſe in two fable ringlets taught to break, 

Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck ; 170 
The ſiſter- lock now fits uncouth, alone, 

And in its fellow's fate foreſees its own ; 

Uncutl'd it hangs, the fatal ſheers demands, 

And tempts, once more, thy ſacrilegious hands. 

Oh hadſt thou, ctuel ! been content to ſeize 175 
Hairs leſs in fight, or any hairs but theſe ! 


(234 ) 
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: CANTO v Arp 


HE faid: the pitying audience melt in tears, 
But Fate and Jove had ſtopp'd the Baron's ears. 

In vain Thaleſtris with reproach aſſails, 
Por who can move when fair Belinda fails? 

Not half ſo fix d the Trojan could remain, 5 
While Anna begg'd and Didorag'd in vain, 
Then grave Clariſſa graceful wav'd her fan; 

Silence enſu'd, and thus the Nymph began. 

Say, why are Beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 
The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's toaſt? 10 
Why deck'd with all that land and ſea afford, 

Why Angels call'd, and Angel-like ador'd ? 

Why round our coaches croud the white-glov'd Beaus, 
Why bows the ſide-box from its inmoſt rows? 


<> VarlaTIlONS, 
Ver. 7. Then grave Clariſſa, Wc.) A new Cha- 
raQer introduced in the ſubſequent Editions, to open 


more clearly the MonaL of the Poem, in a parody of 
the ſpeech of Sarpedon to Glaucus in Homer, P. 


IMITATIONS. 


Ver. 9. Say, why are beauties, c.] Homer. 
« Why boaſt we, Glaucus! our extended reign, 
«© Where Xanthus' ſtreams enrich the Lycian plain; 
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How vain are all theſe glories, all our pains, 15 
Unleſs good ſenſe preſerve what beauty gains: 

That men may ſay, when we the front-box grace, 
Behold the firſt in virtue as in face! 

Oh! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, * 
Charm'd the ſmall-pox, or chas d old age away; 20 
Who would not ſcorn what houſewife's cares produce, 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of uſe ? 

To patch, nay ogle, might become a Saint, 

Nor could it ſure be ſuch a fin to paint. 

But fince, alas! frail beauty muſt decay, 25 
Curl'd or uncurl'd, fince Locks will turn to grey; 


\ 


IMITATIONS. 


„Our hum'rous herds that range the fruitful field, 
And hills where vines their purple harveſt yield; 
„Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crown'd, 
Our feaſts enhanc'd with muſic's ſprightly ſound ; 
„Why on thoſe ſhores are we with joy furvey'd, 
* Admir'd as heroes, and as Gods obey'd ; 

«« Unieſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous pow'rs above; 

* Tis ours, the dignity they give, to grace; 

The firft in valour, as the firſt in place: 

* That when with wond'ring eyes our martial bands 
«« Behold our deeds tranſcending our commands, 
Such, they may cry, deſerve the ſov'reign ſtate, 
«© Whom thoſe that envy, dare not imitate. 
Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no leſs the fearful than the brave, 
For luſt of fame I ſhould not vainly dare 

In fighting fields, nor urge thy foul to war, 
But ſince, alas! ignoble age muſt come, 

„ Diſeaſe, and death's inexorable doom; 

The life which others pay, let us beſtow, 

« And give to fame what we to nature owe; 

« Brave tho? we fall, and honour'd if we live, 

« Or let us glory gain, or glory give.“ 


\ 
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Since painted, or not painted, all ſhall fade, 
And ſhews who ſcorns a man, muſt die a maid ; 
What then remains but well our pow'r to uſe, ' 

And keep good-humour ſtill whate'er we loſe? 30 
And truſt me, dear! good-humour can prevail, 
When airs, and flights, and ſcreams, and ſcolding fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 

Charms ſtrike the ſight, but merit wins the ſoul. 


So ſpoke the Dame, but no applauſe enſu'd; 35 


Belinda frown'd, Thaleftris call'd her Prude, 
To arms, to arms! the fierce Virago ciies, 
And fwift as lightning to the combat flies. 5 
All ſide in parties, and begin th' attack; 
F ans clap, ſilks ruſsle, and tough whalebones crack z 
Heroes and Heroines' ſhouts confug'dly riſe, 41 
And baſe and treble voices ſtrike the ſkies. 4 
No common weapons in their þ..nds are found, 
Like Gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 
So when bold Homer makes the Gods engage, 45 
And heav'nly breaſts with human paſſions rage; | 


IMITATION S. 


Vex. 35. So ſpoke the Dame, ] It is a verſe frequently 
repeated in Homer after any ſpeech, | 
go ſpoke—and all the Heroes applauded.” P. 


VARIATIONS. 


VIX. 37. To arms, to arms |] From hence the firſt 
Edition goes on to the concluſion, except a very few 
ſhort inſertions added, to keep the Machinery 1n view 
to the end of the poem, P. (3. 


NorTEs. 


Ver. 45. So when bold Homer] Homer, Il. xx. P. 
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*Gainſt Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes arms; 

And all Olympus rings with loud alarms : 

Jove's thunder roars, heav'n trembles all around, 

Blue Neptune ſtorms, the bellowing deeps reſound: 

0 Earth ſhakes her nodding tow'rs, the ground gives way, 

And the pale ghoſts ſtart at the flaſh of day! 

. Triumphant Umbriel on a ſconce's height 
Clap'd his glad wings, and fate to view the fight: 
Prop'd on their bodkin ſpears, the Sprites ſurvey, 55 
The growing combat, or aſſiſt the frag. 

While thro? the preſs enrag'd Thaleſtris flies, 
And ſcatters death around from both her eyes, 
A Beau and Witling periſh'd in the throng, 
One dy d in metaphor, and one in ſong, 8 
* O cruel nymph! a living death I bear,” 
Cry'd Dapperwit, and ſunk beſide his chair. 
A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards caſt, 
<«« Thoſe eyes are made ſo killing” was his laſt, - 
Thus on Maeander's flow'ry margin lies 65 
Th' expiring Swan, and as he ſings he dies. 

E | When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clariſſa down, 

Chloe ſtepp'd in, and kill'd him with a frown 

She ſmil'd to ſee the doughty hero ſlain, 

But, at her ſmile, the Beau reviv'd again. 70 


1 


VARIATIONS. 
Ver. 53. Triumphant UmbrieI] Theſe four lines 
added, for the reaſon before- mentioned. P. 


| IMITATIONS. 

Vr R. 5 3. Triumphant Umbriel) Minerva in like man- 
ner, during the battle of Ulyſſes with the Suitors in the 
Odyſſ. perches on a beam of the roof to behold it. P. 

Ver. 64. Thoſe eyes are made ſo hilling] The words 
of a Song in the Opera of Camilla. P. 

Ve R. 65. Thus on Maeander's flow'ry margin lies] 

« Sic ubi fata vocant, udis abjectus in herbis, 
Ad vada M:candriconcinitalbusolor,” Ov. Ep, P. 
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No Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 
Weighs the men's wits againſt the Lady's hair, 

The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide ; 


At length the wits mount up, the hairs ſubſide. 
See fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 75 


With more than uſual lightning in her eyes: 
Nor fear d the Chief, th unequal fight to try, 
Who ſought no more than on his foe to die. 
But this bold Lord with manly ſtrength endu'd, 


Bhe with one finger and a thumb ſubdu'd: 80 


Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 

A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw ; 

The Gnomes direct, to ev'ry atom juſt, 

The pungent grains of titillating duſt. | 
Sudden, with ſtarting tears each eye o'erflows, 85 
And the high dome re-echoes to his noſe. 

Now meet thy fate, incens'd Belinda cry'd, 

And drew a deadly bodkin from her fide, 
(The ſame, his ancient perſonage to deck, 
Her great great grandfire wore about his neck, 90 
In three ſeal-rings ; which after, melted down, 
Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown : 

| Her infant grandame's whiſtle next it grew, 

The bells ſhe jingled, and the whiſtle blew ; 


VARIATIONS, 
Ve k. 8: 3. The Gnomes direct, ] Theſe two lines added 
for the above reaſon. 


NorTEs: 


Ver. 71, Now Fove, c.] Vid. Homer, II. viii, and 
Virg. Aen. Xii. P. 


IMITATIONS, 
Ven. 89. The ſame, his ancient per ſonage to deck.] 
In imitation of the progreſs of Agamenizos' s ſceptre 
in Homer, II. ii. P. 
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Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother's hairs, 
Which long 1 wore, and now Belinda wears. ) 


Boafl not iny fall (he cry'd) inſulting foe ! 
75 Thou by ſome other ſhalt be laid as low. 
Nor think, to die dejects my lofty mind; 
All that I dread is leaving you behind! - 100 
Rather than ſo, ah let me ſtill ſurvive, 
And burn in ET flames —but burn alive. 


Reſtore the Lock! ſhe cries ; and all around 
Reſtore the Lock ! the vautted roofs rebound. 
Not fierce Othello in ſo loud a ftrain 105 
Roar'd for the handkerchief that caus d his pain. 
But ſee how oft ambitious aims are croſs d, 

And chiefs contend till. all the prize is loſt ! 

The Lock, 6btain'd with guilt, and kept with pain, 
In ev'ry place is ſought, but ſought in vain: 110 
With ſuch a prize no mortal muſt be bleſt, 

So heav'n decrees! with heav'n who can conteſt ? 

Some thought it. mounted to the Lunar ſphere, 
Since all thinge loſt on earth ate treaſur'd there. 
There Heros wits are kept in pond'rous vaſes, 115 
And Beaus in ſnuff-boxes and tweezer-caſes. - 
There broken vows, and death-bed alms are found, 
And lovers hearts with ends of ribband bound, 

The Courtier's promiſes, and ſick men's pray'rs, 
The ſmiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 120 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 
Dry'd butterflies, and tomes of caſuiſtry, 
But truſt the Muſe - ſhe faw it upward riſe, 
Tho” mark'd by none but quick, poetic eyes: 


ä 


Nores. 
Vex, 114. Since all things of Vid, Arioſto, Canto 


xXxxiv. P. 


— 
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(So Rome's great founder to the heay'ns withdrew, | 
To Proculus alone confeſs'd in view) 126 


A ſudden Star, it ſhot through liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 
Not Berenice's Locks firſt roſe ſo bright, 


| The beav as beſpangling with diſhevel'd light, 130 


The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 

And pleas d purſue its progreſs through the ſkies, 
This the Beau monde ſhall from the Mall ſurvey, 
And hail with muſic its propitious ray; 

This the bleſt Lover ſhall for Venus take, 135 
And ſend up vows from Roſamonda's lake ; 

This Partridge ſoon ſhall view in cloudleſs ſkies, 
When next he looks through Galilaeo's eyes; 

And hence th' egregious wizard ſhall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome, 140 


Then ceaſe, bright Nymph J. to mourn thy raviſh'd 


hair, 
Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere ! 
Not all the treſſes that fair head can boaſt, 
Shall draw ſuch envy as the Lock you loft. 


VarxIaTIONS. 
Ven. 131, The Sylphs beheld] Theſe two lines ad- 


ded for the ſame reaſon, to keep in view the Machi- 
mw of the Poem. WF. 


NorEes, 


Nw: K. 1 137. This Partridge ſoon] John Partridge was 
a ridiculous Star-gazer, who in his Almanacks every 
year never fail'd to predict the downfal of the Pope, 
and the King of France, then at war with the Eg. 


IMIT ATI o Ms. 
VE E. 128. 
Flammiferumque trahens ſpatioſe limite crinem 
« Stella micat.” Ovid, 


* 


* 


THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. 
For, after.all the murders of your eye, 


When, after millions ſlain, yourſelf ſhall die: 
When thoſe fair ſuns ſhall ſet, as ſet they muſt, 


And all thoſe treſſes ſhall be laid in duſt, 


This Lock the Muſe ſhall conſecrate to fame, | 


And *midft the ſtars inſcribe Belinda's name. 


Vor, L L 


241 
145 ; 


150 


6243) 

EL EGY 

To the Memory IR | Wl 
UNFORTUNATE LAV. 


8 beckning ghoſt, along the moon- light 
ſhade, 


Iavites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade ? 

'Tis ſhe !—but why that bleeding boſom got d, | 

Why dimly gleams the vifionary ſword ? | | 

Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly ! tell, 5 | 

Ts it, in beav'n, a crime to love too well? 

To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 

To act a Lover's or a Roman's part? 

Is there no bright reverſion in the ſky, 

For thoſe who greatly think, or bravely die ? to 
Why bade ye elſe, ye Pow'rs! her ſoul aſpire 

Above the vulgar flight of low deſire ? 

Ambition firſt ſprung from your bleſt abodes; 

The glorious fault of Angels and of Gods : 15 

Thence to theit images on earth it flows, 

And in the breaſts of Kings and Heroes glows. 


— 2 


NorTss. 


* See the Duke of Buckingham!'s verſes to a Lady 

deſigning to retire into a Monaftery, compared with 

Mr. Pope's Letters to ſeveral Ladies, 55 206. quarto 

Edition. She ſeems to be the ſame perſon whole un- 

fortunate death is the ſubje& of this poem. P. 
2 
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"US E LC E G V. 


Moſt ſouls, tis true, but peep out once an age, 


Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage: 


Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years 
Uſeleſs, unſeen, as lamps in ſepulchres; 20 


Like Eaſtern Kings a lazy ſtate they keep, 


And, cloſe confin'd to their own palace; ſleep. 
From theſe perhaps (ere nature bade her die) 
Fate ſnatch'd her early to the pitying ſky. 
As into air the purer ſpirits flow, 25 
And ſep'rate from their kindred dregs below; 
So flew the ſoul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her Race. 

But thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean deſerter of thy brother's blood! 30 
See on theſe ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Theſe cheeks now fading at the blaſt of death; 
Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world before, 
And thoſe love-darting eyes muſt roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal juſtice rules the ball, 35 
Thus ſhall your wives, and thus your. children fall: 
On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent herſes ſhall beſiege your gates 
There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and pointing ſay, 
(While the long fun'rals blacken all the way) 40 
Lo! theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the Furies ſteeld, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Thus unlamented paſs paſs the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day! 
So periſh all, whoſe breaſt ne'er learn d to glow 45 
For others good, or melt at others woe. 

What can atone (oh ever injur'd ſhade !) 
Thy fate 1 unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domeſtic tear 
Pleas'd thy pale ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournful bier. 
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45 


What tho no friends in ſable weeds appear, 5 5 


To midnight dances, and the public ſhow ? 


tings to the candour of a ſenfible and refleting Judge, 


E EGCY - 245 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos d, 51 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos d, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn d., 

By ſtrangers honour'd, and by ſtrangers mourn d! 


Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 


What tho' no weeping Loves thy aſhes grace, 

Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face? 66 
What tho' no ſacred earth allow thee room, 

Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb ? 


| Nor s. 

Vex. 59. What the no weeping Loves, &c.] This 
beautiful little Elegy had gain'd the unanimous admi- 
ration of all men of taſte. When a Critic comes 
But hold ; to give his obſervation fair play, let us 
firſt analize the Poem, The Ghoſt of the injured 
perſon 1 to excite the Poet to revenge het 
wrongs. He deſcribes her Character - execrates the 
author of her misfortunes—expatiates on the ſeverity 
of her fate—the rites of ſepulture denied her in a fo- 
reign land : Then follows, | 

What tho' no weeping Loves thy aſhes grace,” &c. 

Vet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt,” &c. 
Can any thing be more naturally pathetic? Yet the 
Critic tells us, he can give no quarter to this part of 
the Poem, which is eminently, he ſays, diſcordant 
with the ſubjeft, and not the language of the heart. 
But when he tells us, that ff 7s to. be aſcribed to imi- 
tation, copying indiſcreetly what has been ſaid 
others, [Elements of Crit. vol. ii. p. 182.] his Criti- 
ciſm begins to ſmell furiouſly of old John Dennis. 
Well might our Poet's laſt wiſh be to commit his auri- 


* 


rather than to the malice of every ſhortfighted and 
malevolent Critic, See Vol. ix, Lett. xxiv to Mr. W. 
L 3 


246 E L E G Y: 


Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt : | 
There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 65 
There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow ; 
While Angels with their filver wings o'erſhade 
The ground, now ſacred by thy reliques made. 
So peaceful reſts, without a ſtone, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 70 
How lov'd, how honour'd once, avails thee not, 
Fo whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of duſt alone remains of thee, 


_ *Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be! 


Poets themſelves muſt fall like thoſe they ſung, 75 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
Ev'n he, whoſe ſoul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall ſhortly want the gen'rous tear he pays; 

Then from his cloſing eyes thy form ſhall part, 
And the laſt pang ſhall tear thee from his heart, 80 
Life's idle buſineſs at one gafp be o'er, 


The Muſe forgot, and thou be loy'd no more! 


+ 


Ca), — 
PROLOGUE 


"4 4 To 


* Mr. Abpisox's Fragedy 


FA 


| o Cake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart, 

To make mankind, in conſcious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold: 
For this the Tragic Muſe firſt trod the ſtage, 5. 
Commanding tears to ſtream through ev'ry age ; 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love; 10- 
In pitying love, we but our weakneſs-ſhow, 
And wild Ambition well deſerves itz woe. 
Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 
Such tears as Patriots ſhed for dying Laws : 
He bids your breaſts with ancient ardour riſe, 16 
And ealls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes. 


2 This Prologue, and the Epilogue which follows, ; 
are the moſt perfe& models of this ſpecies of writing, | 
both in the ſerious and the ludicrous way. | | 


F 


248 PROLOGUE TO CATO. 


Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape he draws, 

What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was: 

No common object to your fight diſplays, 

But what with pleaſure Heav'p itſelf ſurveys, 20 
A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling ſtate, 

While Cato gives his little Senate laws, 

What boſom beats not in his Country's cauſe ? 
Who ſees him att, but envies ev'ry deed ? 25 
Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed? 

Ev'n when proud Caeſar midſt triumphal cars, 

The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate; 30 

As her dead Father's rev'rend image paſt, 

The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercaſt; 

The Triumph ceasd, tears guffrd from ev'ry eye; 

The world's great Victor paſs'd unheeded by; 

Her laſt good man dejeQed Rome ador d, 35 

And honour'd Caefar's leſs than Cato's fwotd. | 
Britons attend : be worth like this approv'd, 

And ſhow, you have the virtue to be mov'd. 

With honeſt frorn the firſt fam'd Cato view'd 

Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſubdu'd; 

Your ſcene precariouſly ſub{ifts too long FE 

On French tranſfation, and Italian ſong. 

Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves ; aſſert the ſtage, 

Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage : 


Norrs. 


Vr R. 20. Bat That with pleaſure] This alludes 
to a famous paſſage of Seneca, which Mr, Addiſon 
afterwards uſed as a motto to his play, when it was 
printed. | 


20 


PROLOGUE TO CATO. 249 


Such Plays alone ſhould win a Britiſh ear, 45 
"As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain d to hear. 


NorTEes. 


Ver. 46. A. Cato's ſelf, &c.] This alluces to that 
famous ſtory of his coming into the Theatre, and go- 
ing out again. 


EPILOGUE 


Mr. Rowz's JANE SHORE. 


Defigned for Mrs. OLDyiELD. 


Rodigious this! the Frail-one of our Play 
From her own Sex ſhould mercy find to-day ! 

You might have held the pretty head aſide, 
Peep'd in your fans, be ferious, thus, and cry'd, 
The play may paſz—but that ſtrange creature, Shore, 
I cantt—indeed now—l fo hate a whore 6 
Juſt as a blockhead rubs his thoughtleſs ſkull, 
And thanks his ftars he was not born a fool ; 
So from a ſiſter ſinner you ſhall hear, 
„How ftrangely you expoſe yourſelf, my dear? 10 
But let me die, all raillery apart, 
Our ſex are ſtill forgiving at their heart; 
And, did not wicked euſtom fo contrive, 
We'd be the beſt, good natur'd things alive. 

There are, tis true, who tell another tale, 15 
That virtuous ladies envy while they rail; 
Such rage without betrays the fire within ; 
In ſome cloſe corner of the foul, they fin ; 
Still hoarding up, moſt ſcandalouſly nice, 
Amidf their virtues a reſerve of vice. 20 


452 EPILOGUE TO JANE SHORE. 
The godly dame, who fleſhly failing damns, 
Scolds with her maid; or with her chaplain crams. 
Would you enjoy ſoft nights and ſolid dinners ? 
Faith, gallants, board with ſaints, and bed with ſinners, 
Well, if our Author in the Wife offends, 25 
He has a Huſband that will make amends : | 
He draws him gentle, tender, and forgiving, 
And ſure ſuch kind good creatures may be living. 
In days of old, they pardoſd breach of vows, . 
Stern Cato's (elf was no relentleſs ſpouſe: 30 
Plu—Plutarch, what's his name, that writes his life ? 
Tells us, that Cato dearly lov'd his Wife: 
Yet if a friend, a night or ſo, ſhould need her, 
He'd recommend her as a ſpecial breeder. 
To lend a wife, few here would ſcruple make, 35 
But, pray, which of you all would take her back? 
Tho? with the Stoic Chief our ſtage may ring, 
The Stoic Huſband was the glorious thing. 
The man had courage, was a ſage, tis true, 
And lov'd his country, — but what's that to you? 40 
Thoſe ſtrange examples ne'er were made to fit ye, 
But the kind cuckold might inſtru the City: 
There, many an honeſt man may copy Cato, 
Who ne'er ſaw naked ſword, or look'd in Plato. 
If, after all, you think it a diſgrace, 45 
That Edward's Miſs thus perks it in your face; 
To ſee a piece of failing fleſh and blood, 
In all the reſt ſo impudently good 
Faith, let the modeſt Matrons of the town 49 


Come here in crouds, and ſtare the mes down, 


Exp of the hs Vorunz. 


10 33 67 


